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A Mirrer of Words 


wa things are acceptable. Only a few are 
sufficient. Of such are the exquisite “Mérode” 
(hand-tailored) undergarments that come from the 
shops of Winship, Boit & Co., in Wakefield, Mass. 

To wear them is to revel in pleasant material 
satisfaction. To make them must perfectly satisfy 
a deep desire to do something superlatively well. 

It is our assignment to chronicle Winship, Boit 
& Co. accomplishments in advertising that will 
loosen purse strings throughout the land. 

Mérode publicity has secured Mérode popularity. 
This week is “Mérode” week, a national, annual 
occasion looked forward to by women everywhere. 

Winship, Boit, in producing garments of luxurious 
fineness and daintiness, have done the bulk of the 
advertising work. Words that persuade and pic- 
tures that invite ownership are no trick when the 
inspiration is supplied. 

What do you make that we can help you to make 
people want? 
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F ARM EXPORTS 
$500,000,000 Annuall 


According to the Department of Commerce, farm 
ers are exporting their products at the rate o 


$500,000,000 a year. 


In return millions of dollars are pouring into th 
U. S. to fill the farmers’ pocketbooks. 


Farm prosperity means prosperity for big city resi 
dents. When the farmers have money it flows to th 
cities for farm machinery, automobiles, clothing 
paints, electrical devices, and to purchase hundred 
of commodities to make life easier for the farme 
and his family. 


Farmers slowly but surely are helping the Natio 
work out of economic depression. The steady de 
crease in unemployment shows how farmers ar 
helping bring the long awaited revival of busines 


Farmers are the first to feel the beginnings of bette 
times and prosperity. 


Through the Standard Farm Paper Unit advertiser 
can reach one out of every two worth while farmer 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The National Flexible Medium with Local Prestige 
A. B. C. Circulation, 1,900,000 
Western Representatives ,, °) Eastern Representatives 


Stranparp Farm Papers, Inc. of RK i Watiace C. Ricuarpson, I n¢ 
Transportation Building, Chicago 95 Madison Ave., New York Ci 
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How Interwoven Weathered the 
Storm 


Company Had Confidence of Dealers When It Told Them to Clear Out 
Stocks and Promised Price Protection 
Based on an interview by Robert R. Updegraff with 


John Wyckoff Mettler 


President, 


iy these days when orders are 
being aggressively solicited in 
almost every line and men are 
asking themselves when business 
will get back to normal, it is just 
a bit of a shock to run acioss 
these words at the close of a 
company’s bulletin to its sales- 
men: “And of course—no new 
accounts.’ 

Yet for months the Interwoven 

Stocking Company, of New 
Brunswick, B. Be has been so 
snowed under with orders that it 
has been obliged to confine itself 
to taking care of its old custom- 
ers and for some time its sales- 
men have been instructed not to 
open any new accounts. 

The following excerpt from a 
statement by John Wyckoff Mett- 
ler, president of the company, at 
the end of the first six-months’ 
period of the present year, gives 
a clear picture of the company’s 
condition after passing through 
the recent storm period of re- 
adjustment : 

“During the first six months of 
the year more Interwoven socks 
have been sold and shipped to 
merchants than during the first 
half of any previous year in the 
history of: this business. 

“During the first six months of 
this year the demand for these 
socks has rapidly increased month 
by month, and during June in- 
coming immediate-delivery orders 
were heaviest of all. 


Interwoven Stocking Co. 


“There would be nothing un- 
usual about this record were it 
not for the fact that this year 
durjng the same period the aver- 
age hosiery mill operations were 
far below normal. 

“All Interwoven mills have 
been running full blast contin- 
uously throughout this half-year 
period and have produced the 
largest output they have ever 
turned out, and yet during the 
same period we have sold and 
shipped every dozen we have been 
able’ to produce and have not 
been able to supply the demand.” 

In a paragraph in a bulletin on 
October 3 Mr. Mettler brought 
this statement up to date: 

“The record made by Inter- 
woven during the first half of 
1921 holds true to a still greater 
extent for the third quarter, 
which shows an even larger in- 
crease over any previous year.” 

What many business men would 
like to know is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in that pat, if not alto- 
gether elegant, query, “How did 
they get that way?” 

I went to New Brunswick to 
find out; and I found out. 

I recall a certain temperance 
lecturer who used to visit our 
Sunday School once every year 
and shock us with tales of human 
misery, at the close of each of 
which he would exclaim dramati- 
cally, “All due to liquor, children ; 
all due to liquor.” We got so 


Table of Contents on page 178 
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we could see that coming. So, 
lest any of my readers jump to 
the conclusion that this story is 
going to wind up, “All due to 
advertising, gentlemen; all due to 
advertising,” I am going to state 
in advance that while advertising 
has been an important factor in 
putting Interwoven in its present 
enviable situation, this story 
really concerns itself with busi- 
ness generalship of a kind that 
will prove suggestive to many 
readers of Printers’ INK during 
this readjustment period. 

Last fall when the retail mer- 
chants in every line were uncertain 
just what to do about buying, the 
Interwoven Stocking Company, 
putting itself in the retailers’ 
shoes, took a bold step, and one 
that required nerve, for it meant 
deliberately shutting off all orders 
for some weeks. It sent out a bul- 


letin to all Interwoven dealers, 
three paragraphs of which fol- 
low: 

“We are sending out our sales- 
men for spring business consid- 


erably later than usual this year, 
and their failure to call upon you 
at this time does not mean that 
you are being overlooked. Every 
Interwoven dealer will have an 
opportunity to purchase for 
spring, but we assume you prefer 
to delay your buying until the 
readjustment now nearing com- 
pletion in the Textile Industry 
has fully spent itself, and values 
have stabilized upon a definite 
basis for the future. 

“Textiles have been the first of 
the basic industries to undergo 
price readjustment, and, conse- 
quently, will be the first to have 
completed price revision and the 
first to have reached stabilization. 

“While there are unmistakable 
signs of the Knit Goods Indus- 
try now being ‘at bottom’ and at 
a level from which some recovery 
is reasonably to be expected, 
nevertheless we realize the safety 
and wisdom of the retail dealer 
carrying minimum stocks of all 
merchandise during this transi- 
tion period, and, for the purpose 
of assisting you in operating upon 
such a basis for the time being, 
we are now arranging for prompt 
shipment on all Interwoven styles 
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(excepting only clocked goods 
commencing immediately after 
Thanksgiving so that you may 
rely upon us for quick deliver: 
of any orders sent directly to us 
after that date for replenishmen 
of your stock for the Holiday 
trade. Such orders will be billed 
at the prices in force at the dat 
of delivery.” 

This bulletin in effect told th 
retailer to stop buying entirely 
and sell out his stock, and that 
he would be protected by the In- 
terwoven company on fall stock 
at the prices prevailing at the date 
of delivery. 

The effect of that bulletin was 
thoroughly to convince retailers 
handling Interwoven socks that 
this company was seeing their 
side of the problem and playing 
close to them. It warmed their 
hearts. 

And right here we _ stumble 
upon one of the company’s fun- 
damental business policies. It is 
no secret. Mr. Mettler condensed 
it into a sentence: “We believe 
one of our most important jobs 
is to paint a good picture of our 
business on the minds of our 
trade and the public.” Continu- 
ing, he explained, “That is the 
biggest job a firm’s advertising 
and its salesmen and its literature 
and letters can do. If the picture 
reflects confidence, people will 
want to patronize it, provided the 
product is honest and the price 
fair. If it is not pleasing, that 
business has a hard row ahead 
of it. I keep reminding our 
thirty salesmen of that all the 
time. ‘Make your actions paint 
a good picture of the house. That 
is the big thing.’ 

“That also is the true mission 
of our advertising,” he continued; 
“to paint a good picture of Inter- 
woven socks on the public’s mind. 
If they like the picture they will 
buy the socks.” 

So it was that the first stroke 
in the company’s strategy in fight- 
ing its way through the readjust- 
ment period was also another 
telling brush stroke in the picture 
it tries to keep freshly painted on 
its retail distributors’ minds. 

But the company realized that 
more than advice was required; 
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The Daily Meditation page 
of The Christian Herald con- 


tains an inspiration for each 
day in the week. 


This means that The Chris- 
tian Herald is read at least 
seven times a week by a large 
percentage of our subscribers. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATERSON, Publisher 


BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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that the time for drastic action 
had come. And action meant do- 
ing something about price. It 
realized also that whatever was 
done about price would not be 
effectual unless it met the pub- 
lic’s idea about price, regardless 
of the cost of raw materials and 
manufacture. In other words, a 
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fair with everybody; we wan 
even our competitors to have 

good picture of our company. s 
we published in advance jus 
what we were going to do in 
order that they could do likewise 
if they wanted to. However, we 
proposed to go ahead regarcless 
of what they did. 

“Naturally, we real 
ized that it would up, 
set the retail market 
if we announced new 
prices to the publi 
immediately, or ha 
them appear on thé 
‘top tickets’ on 
socks, and so we con 
tinued to use ‘top tick 


old 
higher prices. 
on he could sell new 
goods at the reduced 
prices and show the 
customer that he was 
really getting a reduc; 
tion, or he could aver- 
age the price with the 
old stock he alread; 
had on hand.” 
Perhaps at this point 
it would be well t 
quote a few para 
graphs from the bulle: 


INTERWOVEN NATIONAL COPY IS OF THE POSTER STYLE 


deep cut would have to be made 
eventually; why not make it at 
the first slash and get the strate- 
gic value of it? 

“We figured,” explained Mr. 
Mettler with a smile, “that if a 
dog’s tail has to be cut off you 
can’t save hurting the dog by 
cutting it off little by little! We 
knew that by April we would 
have to have our prices cut prac- 
tically in half. We decided to 
make the full cut at once, reduc- 
ing our 75-cent (at retail) num- 
bers to 40 cents, our $1.50 numbers 
» a cents, and our $2 line to 


“We knew of course that this 
would cause a considerable jolt 


in the trade. We want to play 


plaining the price re 
duction. It is of interest not onl 
as an explanation of the company3 
policy, but also as an illustration of 
the way this company talks to its 
distributors. In its clear statement 
of the general situation in the kni 
goods field, and in its simple set} 
ting forth ‘of facts, and its broad 
spirit of co-operation and mut ual 
understanding, it comes very clos¢ 
to being a state paper of busi 
ness. It is a message from ont 
business man to another. Rea 
it carefully, for it reveals impor; 
tant sidelights on Interwoven’ 
success. It shows the company 
attitude toward its customers 
“To Interwoven Merchants: 
“In order to establish the con 
(Continued on page 141) 
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Boys will Short-cut! 


Most boys hate longhand because it 

| — is work and because they aren’t proud 

lreadym | Eboss | of their workmanship. But, “A type- 

; : writer—Gee! That isn’t work! Be- 

} poms === = | sides it turns out a quick, neat job that 
ell t any boy can easily learn to do.” 


para; : 
Typewriter manufacturers face a 
wonderful field of present and future 
possibilities in 
AMERICAN Boy 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
. for Boys in All the World” 
with its half million virile, progressive 
boy readers (averaging between 1514 
and 16 years of age)—every one a de- 
sirable immediate prospect—every one 
a potential business manager, with 
possible typewriter patronage to place 
some time in the future. 
THE AMERICAN Boy is the short- 


cut to American boy confidence and 
respect. Begin now to win this market. 


HE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
(Member A. B.C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 





Selling through 
department stores 
and specialty shops 


WELVE years ago a manufacturer had 5% of his 
output on the product which bore his own name 
and brand. 


The balance of his business was under dealers’ private 
brands. Thirty per cent was sold to jobbers at practi- 
cally no profit. 





Could the product on which 5% was done be carried 
through the department store and specialty shop under 
the maker’s own name and brand? And in sufficient 
volume to eliminate the unprofitable jobbing business? 


Study developed that the product had advantages which 
the consumer would appreciate and place a value upon. Mad. 


The first year’s advertising appropriation was $4,000, it 
never exceeded $60,000 in any one year. 


Today 90% is on the branded product, all jobbing 
business has been eliminated, and his volume is about 
double. This is a slow growth, but it is a permanent one. 


We have exhibits of work done in the department store 
and specialty shop field which we shall be glad to go 
over on request with firms selling through these channels. 
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Price Maintenance on Patented 
Articles 


A Brief Review of the Leading Cases on the Subject 


AMeERIcAN Harp Rusper Company 
New York, Oct. 27, 1921. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There seems to exist a general dif- 
ference of opinion on the pet of people 
who might be expected to know whether 
a resale price may be legally maintained 
on a patented article. 

Can you tell me whether there are 
any decisions that have finally settled 
this question? 

AmerIcan Harp Rusper Company, 


O. B. Carson. 


Ts is a subject upon which 
there hardly seems any room 
for a difference of opinion, and 
if any legal question can ever be 
said to be “settled,” the question 
of price maintenance based upon 
patent rights certainly belongs 
in that. category. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has 
passed upon several cases involv- 
ing such attempts, and in a late 
case (that of the Boston Store of 
Chicago vs. Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company), declared that a 
price-maintenance contract based 
upon patent rights is “contrary 
to the general law, and void.” 
Indeed, in considering that case, 
the Supreme Court declared that 
it was hardly necessary to do 
more than review its own past de- 
cisions on various phases of the 
subject. In 1907, in the case of 
Bobbs-Merrill Company vs. 
Straus, the Court held that the 
exclusive right to -sell copies of a 
book, granted by the Copyright 
Act, does not confer a right to 
fix and enforce a resale price. In 
1911, it was held, in the case of 
Dr. Miles Medical Company vs. 
Park & Sons, that under the gen- 
eral law the owner of unpatented 
goods could not sell the goods, 
and at the same time, by contract, 
lawfully fix the price at which 
they would subsequently be sold. 
Then, in 1912, the Court de- 
cided the case of Henry vs, A. B. 
Dick Company, in which it held 
that the vendor of a patented ma- 
chine could lawfully contract with 
purchasers that the machine could 


be used only with accessories and 
supplies furnished by the vendor. 
This was the famous Mimeograph 
case, which held in effect that it 
was a violation of patent rigiits 
to use the machine except with 
the ink, paper, etc., that was 
furnished by the makers of the 
machine itself. At the time this 
case was decided there was a va- 
cancy on the Supreme Bench, and 
another justice took no part in 
the hearings. The Court was 
divided, four justices upholding 
the decision, and three dissenting. 
It was felt, however, that if a 
patent monopoly could thus be 
made to protect contracts for the 
use of unpatented supplies, it 
could also be- used to protect the 
price at which the goods were to 
be sold after they had passed out 
of the hands of the patentee. 

In 1913, therefore, the case of 
Bauer Chemical Company vs. 
O’Donnell came before the Court. 
The manufacturer sold Sanatogen 
to the trade, with a notice on each 
package that the sale of the goods 
at less than a certain price was a 
violation of the patent. The 
Court ruled, however, that having 
sold the goods the manufacturer 
had exercised his exclusive right 
to sell them, and he could not by 
a mere notice extend his control 
over the price at which they 
might be sold afterward. 

The case of Victor Talking 
Machine Company vs. R. H. Macy 
& Co. reached the Court in 1917. 
Following the Sanatogen case, the 
Victor company had adopted a 
very ingenious form of license 
agreement, by which the use of 
its machines only was granted 
upon payment of a certain royalty. 
Any attempt to dispose of its ma- 
chines or records at less than the 
stipulated royalty was declared to 
be a violation of the patent, since 
the goods were not “sold,” but 
merely licensed for use. Te 
Court, however, disregarded mere 
“forms of expression,” and ce- 
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FFFFOSS 


N announcing its present 
personnel, Ivan B. Nordhem 
Company is gratified to state that 
business already booked for 1922 
assures that next year’s volume will 
far exceed that of any 
preceding year. 


vs. 
ourt. 
gen a 
each President—FRANK W. NYE 


_ Vice-Presidents—L. P. Scovitie, Jr., 


The RosBert FROTHINGHAM, FreD H. RALSTEN 

wang Secretary—HeENry KIrFer 

urer a 
Account EXECUTIVES 


C. R. ‘Atchison 
Robert Danby Brown Ralsten 
Robert Frothingham Fred H. Ralsten 
Colver Gordon Hubert Sackett 
Earl E. Grady L. P. Scoville, Jr. 
August W. Hutaf R. M. Smith 


IVAN -B:NORDHEM COMPANY 
Pster Advertising in the United Siates and Canada 


£ West Street I/7 N Dearborn Street - Bessemer Buildi 
New City Chicago Pittsburgh 
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cided that the contract was in 
substance not different from that 
considered in the Sanatogen case. 
The same general principles, from 
a slightly different aspect, were 
considered in the case of Motion 
Picture Patents Company vs. Uni- 
versal Film Mig. Co., and with 
the same result. 

It is possible, perhaps, that legal 
nena, may yet devise some 
method by which resale prices 
may be legally maintained on pat- 
ented articles. The record of 
previous attempts, however, can 
hardly be said to be encouraging. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Frank E. Fehlman Will Join 
Lord & Thomas 


Frank E. Fehlman will join Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago advertising agency, as 
manager of their New York ice. Mr. 
Fehlman is vice-president and general 
manager of J. f. H. Mitchell, Inc., 
direct mail advertising organization, 
New York. He was previously presi- 
dent of Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency, and vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising of 
the H. W. Gossard Co. 


Penn-Allen, New Agency 
in New York 


The Penn-Allen Company, an adver- 
tising agency, has been established at 
New York by Charles A. Penn, Herbert 
D. Allen and L. S. Allen. 

Mr. Penn has been with the Jmple- 
ment Trade Journal, Chilton Tractor 
Journal, Hanser Agency, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., and was the owner of the Dritex 
Products Co. Mr. Herbert D. Allen 
has been advertising manager of The 
Field Illustrated. 


Pousette-Dart Joins Dyer 
Agency 

Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, formerly 

art director of Barton, Durstine and 

born, Inc., New York has joined the 

organization of The George L. Dyer 

Company, New York. . 

ousette-Dart was 

i Walter Thompson Company at New 

ork before he became easoeiated with 
Durstine & Osborn 


with the 
Barton, 


New Sales Manager for 


Cheney Brothers 


C. Heckman has been appointed 
eneral sales manager for Cheney 
rothers, silk manufacturers, New York, 
succeeding L. Havey. Mr. Heck: 
man was formerly vice-president in 
charge of production of the United 

gz Company. 
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Paschall Leaves “The Farm 
Journal” 


Irvin F. Paschall, for eight ye 
advertising director of The 
Journal, Philadelphia, has resigned and 
about the first of January will becom 
associated with the J. Roland Kay Co, 
Chicago, as vice-president. Mr. Paschal 
was for three years a member oj 
the plans and service department oj 
N. W. Ayer & Son and before that wa 
associated with Good Housekec>ing 
Magazine and Doubleday, Page & Co 

Alfred F. Jones, who has been man 
ager of the New York office of The 
Farm Journal for several years, ha 
been made advertising manager of that 
publication. 


Z. L. Potter Joins Utica 
Agency 

Z. L. Potter, formerly business man. 
ager and vice-president of the New York 
Evening Post, has become president of 
and a partner in the Wortman & Corey 
Advertising Agency, Utica, N. Y. The 
name ef the agency has been chan ged 
to a Corey & Potter. 

Before the war Mr. Potter was ad 
vertising manager of the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, O 


Cadillac Joins General Motor 
Advertising Merger 


The advertising account of the Cadil 
lac Motor Car Company has been giver 
to the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroi 
advertising agency. This has been dont 
in accordance with the new advertising 
policy of the General Motors Corpor 
tion, described at length in the Septem 
ber 29 issue of Printers’ Inx. 


McCall Company Appoint- 
ments 


Walter A. Burr will represent the 
McCall publications on the Pacific Coas 
beginning November 15. His headquar 
ters will be in Los Angeles. 

Lester R. Fountain has joined th 
advertising staff of The McCall Quar 
terly and fashion publications. 


Charles Daniel Frey to 
Operate Agency 


On November 30 the Charles Danie 
Frey Company. Chicago, will discontinu 
as an idea and advertising illustratio 
service and from December 1 Mr. Fre 
and his associates will operate as 
general advertising agency. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Tintex 


The Tintex Company, maker of “Tis 
tex” powder, New York, will start 
newspaper asvertictag ———- in 
number of cities. mpai 
be directed by Sites P Pp. dem € smn 
New York. 
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DES MOINES 


Wholesale and Jobbing Cen- 
dd er 


(Entire center two-thirds of Iowa) 


Retail trade center for. . . 450,000 


(50-mile radius) 


Population of city ..... 126,468 


(1920 Census) 


Ideal for try-out campaigns—combining city, 
small town aad rural population. 


Covered best by 


The Register and Tribune 


(Morning—Evening—Sunday) 


—read daily and Sunday in over 


100,000 Iowa Homes 


Flat rates—20 cents a line. 
Lowest milline rate in state. 
Member A. B. C. 


Our Iowa dot maps tell a convincing story. 
Write for a set. 


The Register and Tribune, Des Moines, lowa 
Represented by 
I. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower, New York. 
Guy 8S. Osborn, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
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The Children Pay 


By Frederick Palmer 
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What about your children? 
Will they pay, as you are 
paying,an increasing penalty 
for wars and armament? 


Frederick Palmer has seen 
the children of many lands 
pay tribute in blood and 
sold to the War Devil. 


In this week’s Collier’s he 
tells what the Washington 
Conference can do for your 
children. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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CA VALUABLE ASSET in 


IME and again our Grocery Route List has proven 
absolutely invaluable to national advertisers seeking dis- 
tribution in the Baltimore market. 


This List, compiled in a convenient vest pocket size book 
and copyrighted, is not for sale but available to any manufac- 
turer’s representative who calls on us with a letter of introduc- 
tion from his firm, stating that IF and WHEN advertising is 
undertaken in Baltimore, The NEWS and The AMERICAN, 
the city’s great Associated Press Papers, will be used. 


We have investigated the following products sold through gtocery stores in Baltimore : 


Baked Beans, Mixed Cakes, Candy, Canned Goods, Macaroni, Spaghetti and Noodles, Canned Milk, 
Tomato Catsup, Chewing Gum, Shredded Cocoanut, Prepared Mustard, Mince Meat, Nuts, Shelled and 
Packaged and Soluble Coffee, Packaged Dates, Unshelled, Oleomargarines and Nut Butters, Plum 
Desserts, Oats, Raisins, Spices, Tapioca, and Tea, Puddings, Salad Dressings, Table Syrup, Soap 
Flour, Honey, Jams and Jellies, Lard Substitutes, Products, Bottled Pickles, Vinegar and Beverages. 


Copies of these investigations will be sent on request to interested manufacturers, 
distributors or advertising agents. Write us on your business stationery. 


‘THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


Che Baltimore American 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A, CARROLL | LUTE 
Eastern Representative 


dk So Street A ee a First | Nat’ Re eee tide. 


Advertising Manager 
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Finding the Prospect in a Widely 
Scattered Field 


Business-Paper Campaign of The De Laval Separator Company Enables 
It to Find Larger Market for Its New Line of Centrifugals 


By Roland Cole 


A CONCERN can occasionally 
be so well known in one field 
that the reputation at has there 
established for itself may act as 
a positive handicap when it at- 


tempts to enter a totally different: 


ficld with the same or a slightly 
modified product. 

A soap manufacturer some 
years ago brought out a new food 
product. A man who knew some- 
thing of the inside story took 
home a sample can of the article 
for his wife to try. She listened 
to his enthusiastic description of 
it with ominous silence, lodked* at 
the attractive package, sniffed into 
the can when it was opened for 
her, and then picked it up and 
carried it out into the kitchen. 
The husband was an accomplished 
diplomat, so he said nothirig, but 
thought to himself, “masculine in- 
terference—in bad—but wait till 
she tries it.” 

A few days later he asked in 
an “Oh-by-the-way” tone of voice 
whether she had had time to try 
that sample of whatyacallit he had 
showed her. 

No, she had not. In fact, she 
had thrown it out. People who 
made soap had no business to try 
and make things for folks to eat. 
She didn’t want any of it. She’d 
be afraid even to try it. 

And there it ended. A _ few 
years later she tried it and liked 
it. Why? Because the maker 
had the wisdom to advertise it on 
its merits and did not try -to ride 
it into the kitchen on the reputa- 
tion of his soap. 

A salesman approaches the 
owner of a large machine shop 
aud tries to interest him in a ma- 
chine for reclaiming his cutting 
ol, He calls the machine a De 
Laval Oil Purifier. The owner 
exclaims in surprise: “De Laval— 
that’s a cream separator! What 
good would that be for separat- 


ing oil from dirt and impurities?” 
Then the salesman has to take out 
of the man’s mind all he has heard 
about the firm’s reputation as a 
maker of cream separators before 
he can put into it the information 
he wants him to possess about an 
oil purifier. 

That is one side of the problem. 
The other is finding the field for 
the new product and establishing 
an approach to the prospect’s mind 
by a new route, one that will be 
free from prejudice and misin- 
formation. 

For nearly thirty years The 
De Laval Separator Company has 
advertised its cream separators. 
About two years ago the company 
put out a line of milking machines, 
which have also been advertised 
extensively in farm publications. 
During the present year an adver- 
tising campaign has been running 
in a number of technical and trade 
papers featuring a line of centrif- 
ugal separators for purifying and 
reclaiming crude oil, lubricating 
oil, cutting oil and gasoline used 
by dry cleaning establishments and 
for clarifying varnishes, japans, 
lacquers and pigment goods. These 
centrifugals have been under de- 
velopment by the company for the 
last four or five years, 


ENLARGING A FIELD FOR A NEW 
METHOD 


One of the interesting problems 
that De Laval has had to solve 
is the education of the manufac- 
turer, the central station man and 
dry cleaner to the knowledge that 
the use of a centrifugal sepa- 
rator is a rapid, certain and 
economical way to accomplish the 
work of reclaiming and purify- 
ing oil, gasoline, etc. Not only 
this, but the company has had to 
do a considerable amount of trail 
blazing to find new fields where 
no method of any kind had been 
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employed for the purification or 
reclaiming of fluids used in indus- 
try, and to demonstrate the effi- 
ciency of the centrifugal process. 

It frequently happens that a 
product is so good or a method 
is so efficient that the mere ex- 
cellence of the thing amounts to 


De Laval Oil Purifiers ps sludge al 
emulsion, save oil and protect machinery 


INK Nov. 10, 1921 
gines, pumps, compressors and 
other power equipment there ‘s 
probably no other line of ma- 
chinery that has a greater field of 
usefulness than De Laval cen- 
trifugals. An oyster grower on 
Long Island uses one to separa‘e 
the young oysters from the water 
in which they are 
kept. A watch case 
manufacturer has one 
to reclaim the cu’- 
ging oil used on the 
machines on which 
watch cases are 
engraved and mi- 
chined. The centrif- 
ugal saves the oil 
and the gold and sil- 
ver chips. There are 
many other cases 
where two liquids 





They remove {rom used lubricating oil the water 
and dirt which are the forerunners of sludge and 
emulsion—the two chief causes of trouble in tur- 
bine lubrication. They do this by — 
force in ope mechanical way, so that 
purity of tified oil is never in doubt, 
Probably the best proof of the greater y= | 
of De Laval Oil | Purifiers is found in the f 
ae an F< coe ry of dirt and mo is 
usually taken f the oil during their first 
few days of na When the amount of 
impurities comes nearly normal 
again, you know that your oil is clean and that 
the De — 1s semply as out the dirt and 
water as fast as they enter the » 
‘There is a0 longer an excuse for allowing 4 
and to wear ft Anes. 
De i Out Puriher ends them both, positive- 
ly, and incidentally saves oil by keeping it in 
service longer 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO: 
Manutectarers of Contrttugal Muchinery im the Wertd 
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of different specific 
gravities are to be 
separated, .or where 
a small amount of 
solid impurities has 
to be removed from 
a fluid, and where 
the former settling 
or filtering systems 
were ineffectual, 

De Laval centrifu- 
gals can be used in 
engine rooms on 








08 LAVAL PACE COMPANY 
———— 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


ships and wherever 
engines are used on 
land, and in the pro- 
duction and refining 
of petroleum and 
its products. In 





HOW BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING IS AIDING IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW MARKET 


a sales resistance. Again, a de- 
vice has so wide a range of ap- 
plication that the sweeping claims 
made for it have to be modified 
before anybody will believe them. 
Many products that enjoy an al- 
most universal use now, lan- 
guished for years, because the 
salesmen who first undertook to 
introduce them had a field so vast 
before them that they did not 
know where to begin. 

Something like this difficulty 
confronted the De Laval company 
when it brought out its line of 
centrifugal machines. With the 
exception of electric motors, en- 


the manufacturing of 
pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, such as yeast, 
blood, serum, wool 
grease, and the like, they are 
used with success. In fact, new 
uses are being developed almost 
every day. 

Selling a De Laval centrifuga! 
to a plant superintendent or a me 
chanical engineer is not at all th: 
same thing as selling a cream 
separator to a farmer or a dairy 
man. Each has to be talked to 
in the language he understands. 
In the first place the word “sep 
arator” has been carefully avoided 
in the advertising campaign and 
printed matter. The machines ar 
always referred to as “De Lava! 
Purifiers,” 
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Business publications serve many 
oi the industries it was desired 
to reach, An advertising cam- 
paign in these journals was the 
first obvious approach to the 
feld—an advertising campaign 
to get inquiries and individual 
names and to build up prestige 
for De Laval centrifugals. 

This advertising campaign is 
, icked up by a series of special 

bulletins, each one a complete 
treatise with charts, diagrams, 
tests and the kind of language 


that delights the soul of a tech- 


nically trained man. 

Mailing lists were built up and 
names of individuals are added 
from every source available—ad- 
vertising inquiries, direct requests, 
salesmen’s prospects, special lists, 
directories and association rosters. 
To these names four-page process 
letters are mailed periodically. 

For the sales organization a 
house magazine called the “De 
Laval Special Centrifugal Re- 


view” has just been brought out. 


number one, is a 
four-page sheet, illustrated with 
half-tones. This will keep the 
— force, as well as a selected 
list of engineers, informed on the 
ever-widening scope of De Laval 
centrifugals and let them know 
about new processes being worked 
out, as well as keep them informed 
about current developments on 
present processes. 


OLD ADVERTISER TRIES NEW METHODS 


Nothing new in all that, you say 
—all regular, all obvious, all fa- 
miliar. What is there different 
about it all to make the story 
worth the telling? 

Well, the campaign has been 
highly successful in a sales way, 
and the effort has been noteworthy 
and is worthy the attention of 
other advertisers because of the 
thoroughness with which it was 
organized and is being operated. 
lf there is a lesson, here it is the 
lesson of foresightedness—having 
the wisdom and business acumen 
to know that success in the in- 
dustrial field would not come by 
reason of success in the agricul- 
tural field—that a complete change 
of method was necessary. ting 
the farmer is simple compared 
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with finding the elusive plant 
man, One is a gunning expedi- 
tion, to use the rather inept lan- 
guage of the woods, while the 
other calls for the use of strategy 
and traps. 

But it is the scale upon which 
the campaign is being conducted 
that is of principal interest. Copy 
in the technical magazines is spe- 
cific and individual for each field. 
It is the opposite of “institu- 
tional.” It goes to work with 
hammer and brass tacks. 

Take the following advertise- 
ment which appeared recently in 
publications going to power plants 
and central stations. The caption, 
“De Laval Oil Purifiers end sludge 
and emulsion, save oil and protect 
machinery,” takes the power plant 
man right into the place where he 
earns his salary. How can he pre- 
vent himself from reading the 
copy? It says in part: 

“They remove from used lubri- 
cating oil the water and dirt, 
which are the forerunners of 
sludge and emulsion—the two 
chief causes of trouble in turbine 
lubrication. They do this by cen- 
trifugal force in a positive, me- 
chanical way, so that the purity of 
the purified oil is never in doubt.” 

If he is interested he asks for 
Bulletin No. 105, “The De Laval 
Method of Purifying Power Plant 
Oils,” a booklet of twenty-eight 
pages, printed in large, easily 
read type and full of half-tones 
and diagrams, 

These bulletins, by the way, are 
a joy to look at from the reader’s 
point of view. There are eight 
or nine of them, all the same page 
size, some of sixteen pages, some 
as high as thirty-two, and all beau- 
tifully printed. Each one bears a 
number and covers its particular 
field so well as to have intrinsic 
value from a technical standpoint. 

Bulletin No. 100 covers “The 
De Laval Method of Purifying 
and Reclaiming Oils”; No. 101 is 
the “De Laval Manual” for re- 
claiming cutting and hardening 
oils; No. 102 deals with the re- 
claiming of crank oils; No. 103 
is for the marine engine field; 
No. 104, for purifying petroleum 
oils ; No. 200, for manufacturers 
of varnishes, japans and pigment 
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goods; and No. 201 for purifying 
gasoline. 

Dry cleaning establishments 
represent a pretty definite field 
and one which is free from many 
of the technical difficulties which 
beset the other fields referred to. 
Circularizing these concerns with 
four-page letter-folders has been 
productive of good results. These 
folders are letter-size, with the 
first page printed in imitation 
typewriter type, and the other 
three pages illustrated with “in- 
stallations” and printed in color. 

In the writer’s effort to present 
this advertising campaign of the 
De Laval company in an under- 
standable way to the reader, he 
may have given the impression 
that it has been a_ battle 
against difficulties and misunder- 
standings. This, of course, is not 
true. The company has built up 
a very large business in the agri- 
cultural field on cream separators 
which has been for many years and 
still is the big successful end of the 
business, and to this has recently 
been added De Laval milking ma- 
chines. This department is steadily 
growing. The business on centrif- 
ugal machines for various indus- 
trial uses has been a natural out- 
growth which found a certain 
market without special effort. 
Back of this department there 
has been placed this year the cam- 
paign described in this article in 
order to increase output through 
quantity production and_ reach 
quickly a market that gives every 
promise of unguessed possibilities. 

If what has been said here about 
it will help other advertisers to see 
more clearly into their own diffi- 
culties, then the tale has been 
worth the telling. 


A. B. Sher in New Position 


A. B. Sher, former merchandise 
manager of L. Sweet, Inc., and 
Fair & Co., Inc., is now connected with 
the Empire City Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, as sales and adver- 
tising manager. 


Schindler Goes to Seattle 
Agency 
F. O. G. Schindler, for several years 
a member of the copy staff of Johnson, 
Read & Company, Chicago, is now con- 
nected with the Daken Advertising 
Agency, Seattle, as copy chief. 
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Better Business Commission 
Incorporates 


The National Better Business Bu- 
reau Commission of the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs of the World, which 
as reported in Printers’ Inx of Sep- 
tember 29 was formed at Denver, Colo. 
with the National Vigilance Committ ¢ 
and twenty-five Better Business Bureaus 
as its charter members, has been incor 

orated under the laws of the State of 

ew York. 

The purpose of the Commission is to 
“advance the movement for promoting 
truth in advertising, to amalgamate asso- 
ciations formed to promote the truth in 
advertising into a unified body, and - 
co-operate with duly authoriz ‘agenci: ; 
in advancing the standards of business 
ethics and fair competition and the 
enforcement of laws , against fraudulent 
and unfair practices.” 

The sncornaseners of the Comssiegion n 
are Richard H. Lee, director-counsel « 
the National Vigilance Committee; H. 
Kenner, executive secretary; William p 
Green, organization secretary, and Ed 
ward L. Greene, manager of the Cleve- 
land, O., Better Business Bureau, 


H. J. Kenner Will Direct 
Vigilance Committee 


H. J. Kenner will become director 
of the National Vigilance Committee on 
December 1. On that date La 
Winter will become counsel, Q 
Green, field secretary, and Hugh Smith, 
secretary. 

The new director has been engaged 
in truth in advertising work for a 
number of years, starting as secretary of 
the Better Business Bureau of Minne 
apolis. He has been executive secretary 
of the National Committee for a num- 
ber of years. 

Mr. Winter and Mr. Green have been 
with the Vigilance Committee for a 
number of years, serving as assistant 
counsel, and organization secretary, r¢ 
spectively. Mr. Smith joined the com- 
mittee a short time ago. 

These changes come as a _ result 
of the resignation of Richard H. Lee as 
director-counsel of the committee. Mr 
Lee, as reported in Printers’ Inx of 
October 27, will become vice-president 
of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, advertising 
agency. He will continue as honorary 
counsel, 


San Francisco Office for News- 
paper Bureau of Advertising 


Thomas L. Emery, secretary and 
treasurer of the Hall & Emory Agenc 
Inc., Portland, Ore., will be associated 
with the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ A 
sociation. He will come to the New 
York office of the organization on 
November 14, and on December 1, t: 
gether with William A. Thomson, direc 
tor of the Bureau, he will go to S 
Francisco, where an office of 
Bureau will be established. This new 
office will be opened on December 1°, 
and will be under the management of 
Mr. Emory. 
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Seal of Philadelphia 


City . ’ 
Population f : og Dwellings 
1,823,779 a = +a 390,000 


No wonder 
It Pays to Advertise 
in Philadelphia 


ONE PHILADELPHIA FAMILY IN 
TWO OWNS ITS OWN DWELLING 





That Philadelphia is amply justified in laying claim 
to the sobriquet “City of Homes,” is shown by census 
figures which indicate that one out of every two dwellings 
is owned by its occupant. 

There are approximately 390,000 dwellings here, 
192,000 being owned by the families living in them. Thus 
49.2 of the home-dwellers here are home-owners. 

The increase this year in home-owners over last year 
is approximately 2,000, according to E. J. Cattell, City 
Statistician.—Philadelphia Bulletin, November 1, 1921. 











Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
October: 


487,392 wie 


No prize, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the 
largest in America and is larger than that of any other daily 
or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania. 


(Copyright, 1921—W. L. Mclean) 
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OT perishable goods in gondola 

cars—nor in ordinary box cars. 

For live stock—the cattle car; 
for food product—the refrigerator car; 
for oil—the tank car. Today, special 
cars are designed and built for each par- 
ticular commodity so that it may be car- 
ried to thé ultimate consumer in the 
safest and most effective way—and with 
least waste. And special trains rush 
through-freight to its destination—with 
signals set for right-of-way by the most 
direct and quickest route. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. ees 
With 122 member papers reachingf’: — 
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Sales-message “shipments” should also 
be carried in the proper “cars” —should 
be routed over the most direct and most 
effective lines. In the advertising pages 
of the Associated Business Papers you 
get the right-of-way to concentrated 
groups of active buyers—your advertis- 
ing reaches business men when they’re 
thinking of business, it isn’t side-tracked 
while their thoughts are roaming over 
fields of fiction or fancy pictures. 

Business Paper “shipments” can also 
be made frequently, on short notice, at 


low cost—all of which is of immediate - 


value under present conditions. We'll 
gladly furnish “rates” on all our lines 
and tell you how to create and load and 
ship. 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street. - 
54 different fields of 


.. 
Vas 


“ Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in ali 
other departments. 


NEW YORK 
industry 
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goods; and No. 201 for purifying 
gasoline. 

Dry cleaning’ establishments 
represent a pretty definite field 


and one which is free from many 
of the technical difficulties which 
beset the other fields referred to. 
Circularizing these concerns with 
four-page letter-folders has been 
productive of good results. These 
folders are letter-size, with the 
first page printed in imitation 
typewriter type, and the other 
three pages illustrated with “in- 
stallations” and printed in color. 

In the writer’s effort to present 
this advertising campaign of the 
De Laval company in an under- 
standable way to the reader, he 
may have given the impression 
that it has been a_ battle 
against difficulties and misunder- 
standings. This, of course, is not 
true. The company has built up 
a.very large business in the agri- 
cultural field on cream separators 
which has been for many years and 
still is the big successful end of the 
business, and to this has recently 
been added De Laval milking ma- 
chines. This department is steadily 
growing. The business on centrif- 
ugal machines for various indus- 
trial uses has been a natural out- 


growth which found a certain 
market without special effort. 
Back of this department there 


has been placed this year the cam- 
paign described in this article in 
order to increase output through 
quantity production and_ reach 
quickly a market that gives every 
promise of unguessed possibilities. 

If what has been said here about 
it will help other advertisers to see 
more clearly into their own diffi- 
culties, then the tale has been 
worth the telling. 


A. B. Sher in New Position 


A. B. Sher, 
manager of L. 
‘air & Co., Inc., 
the Empire City 
pany, New York, 
tising manager. 


former merchandise 

Sweet, Inc., an 
is now connected with 
Manufacturing Com- 
as sales and adver- 


Schindler Goes to Seattle 
Agency 

F. O. G. Schindler, 

a member of the copy 

Read & Company, Chicago, 

nected with the Daken 

Agency, Seattle, as copy 


for several years 
staff of Johnson, 
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chief. 
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Better Business Commission 
Incorporates 


The National Better Business By. 
reau Commission of the Associated Ad 
vertising Clubs of the World, which 
as reported in Printers’ Ink of Sep 
tember 29 was formed at Denver, Colo., 
with the National Vigilance Committee 
and twenty-five Better Business Bureaus 
as its charter members, has been incor. 
porated under the laws of the State of 
New York. 

The purpose of the Commission is to 

“advance the movement for promoting 
truth in advertising, to amalgamate asso- 
ciations formed to promote the truth in 
advertising into a unified body, and to 
co-operate with duly authorized agencies 
in advancing the standards of business 
ethics and fair competition and the 
enforcement of laws , against fraudulent 
and unfair practices.’ 

The incorporators of the Commission 
are Richard H. Lee, director-counsel of 
the National Vigilance Committee; H.] 
Kenner, executive secretary; William P 


Green, organization secretary, and Ed. 

ward L. Greene, manager of the Cleve 
land, O., Better Business Bureau. 

H. J. Kenner "7 Will Direct 
Vigilance Committee 

H. J. Kenner will become director 


of the National Vigilance Committee on 
December 1. On that date William 
Winter will become counsel, P 
Green, field secretary, and Hugh Smith, 
secretary. 

The new director has been engaged 
in truth in advertising work for a 
number of years, starting as secretary of 
the Better Business Bureau of Minne 
apolis. He has been executive secretary 
of the National Committee for a num 
ber of years. 

Mr. Winter and Mr 
with the Vigilance 
number of years, serving as assistant 
counsel, and organization secretary, re 
spectively. Mr. Smith joined the com 
mittee a short time ago. 

These changes come as a_ result 
of the resignation of Richard H. Lee as 
director-counsel of the committee. Mr 
Lee, as reported in Printers’ Inx of 
October 27, will become~vice-president 
of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, advertising 
agency. He will continue as honorary 
counsel. 


San Francisco Office for News- 
paper Bureau of Advertising 


Thomas LL. Emory, secretary and 
treasurer of the Hall & Emory Agency 
Inc., Portland, Ore., will be associated 
with the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As 
sociation. He wi!l come to the New 
York office of the organization ~ 
November 14, and on December 1. 
gether with William A. Thomson, diree 
tor of the Bureau, he will go to San 
Francisco, where an _ office of the 
Bureau will be established. This new 
office will be opened on December 15, 
and will be under the management of 
Mr. Emory. 


Green have been 
Committee for a 
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Seal of Philadelphia 


City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





No wonder 
It Pays to Advertise 
in Philadelphia 


ONE PHILADELPHIA FAMILY IN 
TWO OWNS ITS OWN DWELLING 





That Philadelphia is amply justified in laying claim 
to the sobriquet “City of Homes,” is shown by census 
figures which indicate that one out of every two dwellings 
is owned by its occupant. 

There are approximately 390,000 dwellings here, 
192,000 being owned by the families living in them. Thus 
49.2 of the home-dwellers here are home-owners. 

The increase this year in home-owners over last year 
is approximately 2,000, according to E. J. Cattell, City 
Statistician.—Philadelphia Bulletin, November 1, 1921. 











Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
October: 


487,392 on 


No prise, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin. 





The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the 
largest in America and is larger than that of any other daily 
or Sunday newspaper published in Pennsylvania. 


(Copyright, 1921—W. L. McLean) 
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Flow would you ship? 


OT perishable goods in gondola 

cars—nor in ordinary box cars. 

For live stock—the cattle car; 
for food product—the refrigerator car; 
for oil—the tank car. Today, special 
cars are designed and built for each par- 
ticular commodity so that it may be car- 
ried to the ultimate consumer in the 
safest and most effective way—and with 
least waste. And special trains rush 
through-freight to its destination—with 
signals set for right-of-way by the most 
direct and quickest route. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers reaching 
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Sales-message “‘shipments”’ should also 
be carried in the proper “‘cars”—should 
be routed over the most direct and most 
effective lines. In the advertising pages 
of the Associated Business Papers you 
get the right-of-way to concentrated 
groups of active buyers—your advertis- 
ing reaches business men when they’re 
thinking of business, it isn’t side-tracked 
while their thoughts are roaming over 
fields of fiction or fancy pictures. 

Business Paper “shipments” can also 
be made frequently, on short notice, at 
low cost—all of which is of immediate 
value under present conditions. We'll 
gladly furnish “rates” on all our lines 
“ tell you how to create and load and 
ship. 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - 
54 different fields of 


“ Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.”, means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in ali 
other departments. 


NEW YORK 
industry 
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Prospecting 


Reaching the professional investor is a compara- 
tively easy matter. 

There isn't a bond or investment house that doesn't 
have him listed; that doesn’t cover its “hand-picked” 
customers through personal solicitation. 

But there are hundreds—thousands—of prospective 
buyers who are not called upon—who, in many cases, 
are not even known. 

They must be reached through other means. . They 
can be reached through advertising. 

The growth and expansion of any financial insti- 
tution depends upon the cultivation of these new 
prospects—upon the constant development of new 
markets. 

And that can best be accomplished by advertising 
in those newspapers whose circulations are great 
enough to include all types of investors. 

The 400,000 circulation of The Chicago Daily 
News, reaching over 1,200,000 readers—7 out of 
every 9 persons in Chicago who read the English 
language—gives the financial advertiser the richest 
field in Chicago for the development of all in 
vestors—professional and non-professional, present 
and prospective. 

It is the one medium in Chicago through which the 
financial advertiser can, at a single cost, reach the es 
tablished investor and “‘prospect’’ for new accounts. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 
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What Is Being Done to Squeeze the 
War Bulge Out of the Sales 





Expense Account 


Railroad Transportation Will Soon Be Less—Campaign Conducted to 
Get Hotels to Reduce 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


HREE salesmen lunched to- 
gether at one of New York’s 
hotels the other day. 

They ordered very conserva- 
tively, but still the check amount- 
ed to $7.10. With forty cents to 
the waiter, which by the way he 
accepted with a contemptuous 
sneer, the cost of the meal was 
$7.50 or $2.50 each. 

“IT see that they charge us 
forty-five cents for rolls,” de- 
clared one of the salesmen. “That 
is more than my commissions on 
the morning’s sales will amount 


0. 

“This meal cost us more than 
I have earned this week so far,” 
put in the second salesman. “I'll 
wager a Tootsie Roll that this 
waiter is making more money 
than we are. He doesn’t have to 
sell either. All he has to do is 
to take orders.” 

“Well, I evidently have the 
best of you fellows,” chipped in 
the third member of the three- 
some. “I’m on a straight salary, 
but you can bet your sweet life 
if I turned in an expense account 
of $2.50, including fifteen cents 
for rolls, I'd hear from head- 
quarters. The sales manager 
would want to know if those 
rolls were silver-mounted. I am 
going to absorb about $1.75 of 
this lunch myself and let the 
house pay the rest. I suppose 
we shouldn’t be eating in a place 
like this, but a fellow has got to 
have a iittle fling once in a 
while, particularly when he runs 
across a couple of old buddies. 
You will find me parked in front 
of a quick lunch counter most of 
the time.” 

This little noontide tableau de- 
picts one of the meanest problems 
the business world is up against 
—the high cost of keeping sales- 





men on the road. We hear a lot 
about the cost of transportation, 
but not so much about the cost 
of staying at hotels. The latter 
are by far the biggest offenders. 
Together they contribute about a 
billion dollars a year to the cost 
of distribution in this country. 


BIG ITEMS IN SELLING COSTS 


It is estimated that there are 
600,000 men on the road. They 
will easily average 200 days away 
from home. Their daily expen- 
diture for meals and lodging will 
run about $4.50 a dav and $3 a 
day for transportation. Each 
traveler’s hotel expenses will 
therefore approximate $900 an- 
nually and his transportation ex- 
penses will be $600. Summing 
up these figures, we arrive at 
these grand totals: 


Hotel expenses..... $540,000,000 
Transportation ..... $360,000,000 


These figures are supplied by 
the American Society of Sales 
Executives. 

If they err at all, they err on 
the side of conservatism. A bil- 
lion dollars annually would be a 
modest estimate of the extent of 
these two major items in the 
salesman’s expense account. And 
remember this estimate does not 
include many other small ex- 
penses which could be legitimate- 
ly added to the total. Neither 
does it include the salesman’s 
salary or commission. On the 
whole, the money paid to sales- 
men in the form of compensation 
will greatly exceed their travel- 
ing expenses, 

This tremendous load lies heav- 
ily on the back of business. 
salesman’s experise, of course, 
becomes burdensome only when 
it runs out of proportion to his 
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sales. An expense of $50 a day 
would be inconsequential if the 
volume of sales that it produced, 
justified it. After all, sales ex- 
penses as expressed in round fig- 
ures mean nothing. They only 
become significant when meas- 
ured as a percentage of the sales 
that the expenditure created. An 
expense of ten dollars a day looks 
heavy, but if it brings in $500 
worth of sales, it means that the 
business was produced at a cost 
of two per cent, which is low. 

It is just there that the rub is, 
today. During the war when 
prices were high, profits generous 
and sales piled up with compara- 
tive ease, the country could afford 
to pay a billion dollars a year for 
the transportation, lodgement and 
feeding of its salesmen. That 
billion dollars probably repre- 
sented only a small percentage 
when figured on the sales it 
rounded up. But now the situa- 
tion is entirely different. Mer- 
chandise values have _ shrunk. 
Purchases are not running so 
large. Hence sales volumes are 
not reaching the huge figures to 
which they climbed two years 
ago. Still that billion dollars 
traveling expense persists. It 
costs just as much to travel and 
to stop at hotels as it did two 
years ago. In many cases, it 
costs more. If this means any- 
thing, it means that selling ex- 
penses are too high for the 
amount of business being done. 
Many salesmen are loaded up 
with such a huge burden of ex- 
pense that they cannot sell enough 
goods to make their work profit- 
able in the present market. It is 
for this reason that many com- 
panies have reduced their sales 
forces below normal standards. 

What can be done about it? 
Much has already been done and 
more will be accomplished during 
the next few months. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has 
promised a reduction in railroad 
fares. When rates are readjusted, 
the general passenger rate will 
probably be three cents a mile. The 
International Federation of Com- 
mercial Travelers Organizations, 
the National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Associations and other 
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sales bodies are sponsoring a bill in 
Washington that will once more 
authorize interchangeable mileage 
books. The proposed mileage bill 
calls for a reduction on these books 
of one-quarter under the gen- 
eral rate. This would give sales- 
men a rate of 2% cents. Then, 
too, the tax on transportation and 
Pullmans is to be reduced and 
finally cut out entirely. It, there- 
fore, looks as though the trans- 
portation item in_ the - sales 
expense account will soon be very 
much less than it has been for 
several years. This’ will enable 
salesmen to travel more liberally. 
With the cost of traveling as 
high as it has been, salesmen had 
to be miserly in their calls. They 
didn’t dare “make” towns where 
they were uncertain about getting 
business. They gave out-of-the- 
way places the go-by. They 
didn’t do so much “doubling 
back” as the intensive covering 
of a territory makes advisable. 


HOTEL CHARGES FALL SLOWLY 


So the transportation end of 
the question seems to be pretty 
well cared for. It is the hotel 
expenses that are causing the 
most trouble by stubbornly re- 
sisting reduction. The Hotel- 
men’s Association, I believe, has 
already gone on record as being 
unable to reduce its rates. Sev- 
eral sales associations are now 
making a vigorous campaign to 
get the hotels to see the error of 
their ways. The Hotel Commit- 
tee of the International Federa- 
tion of Commercial Travelers 
Organizations has sent-out a cir- 
cular to its members from which 
the following paragraph is quoted: 

“Traveling men all over the 
country have reached the con- 
clusion, and rightly so, that the 
prices charged by hotels for 
rooms and meals have reached 
the peak and it is time to call a 
‘strike.’ The traveling fraternity 
has the same weapon with which 
to wage warfare upon the hotel 
proprietors and hotel corpora- 
tions that the general public used 
in refusing to purchase wearing 
apparel and shoes at prices which 
they thought unreasonable and 
out of proportion. Therefore, in 
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order to help you and your fel- 
low travelers, the Hotel Commit- 
tee of The International Federa- 
tion of Commercial Travelers 
Organizations urges the recipient 
of this letter to refuse to patron- 
ize such hotels as are charging 
or asking exorbitant prices for 
rooms and food. This letter is 
being sent to six hundred thou- 
sand (600,000) traveling men arid 
each and every man must do his 
part, for only in unison is there 
strength and only by the concen- 
trated efforts of the army of six 
hundred thousand of your craft 
can it be expected to get results. 
Therefore, it behooves every man 
to help break the wall of high 
prices by patronizing cheaper ho- 
tels and restaurants. <A _ thirty 
days’ ‘strike’ along the lines here- 
in suggested will cause the hotels 
to soon offer more _ favorable 
terms and inducements. When 
you step up to a hotel register 
and you are told the price of a 
room, if you believe it is exorbi- 
tant, after taking into considera- 
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tion the service offered and the 
investment of the hotel, do not 
hesitate to say so and walk out. 
This must also be done in res- 
taurants. Traveling men from 
different parts of the country 
have sent the Hotei Committee 
copies of menu cards of leading 
hotels and by scanning the prices 
published thereon it makes one 
think that Jesse James was a 
piker in his palmiest days when 
compared with the prices some 
hotels are asking for accommo- 
dations. You can not bring down 
these prices by submitting to 
them and then go out and kick. 
Your complaint must be made to 
the hotel proprietor and he must 
be given to understand that you 
and the members of your craft 
intend to refuse to pay them.” 
The patronage of hotels in 
many sections has dropped off 
during the last twelve months. 
Traveling men are the _ hotel’s 
best customers. If the hotels 
could reduce their rates more 
men would be put on the road 
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and their patronage would thus 
automatically pick up. 

The American Society of Sales 
Executives, a choice group of 
the sales directors of large man- 
ufacturing concerns, has _ been 
very active in this hotel assault. 
The members of the society em- 
ploy more than 10,000 salesmen. 
The plan of the Society has been 
to get these men to bring the 
necessity for a reduction in rates 
to the attention of the individual 
hotel men from day to day. The 
co-operation of each man is ob- 
tained by asking him to sign a 
pledge, which is furnished him 
by the sales manager of the par- 
ticular company for which he 
works. The pledge is on a pos- 
tal and reads as follows: 

“IT hereby pledge myself to se- 
cure a reduction in the charges 
I have been paying for lodging 
and meals equivalent to a total 
sum of fifty cents for each and 
every day I am traveling, with- 
out accepting any lodging or 
meals inferior in quality to what 
I have been getting heretofore.” 

Fifty cents a day isn’t very 
much, but it isn’t wise to ask too 
much at once. A _ reduction of 
fifty cents a day is an attainable 
goal. For one man it seems like 
an inconsequential saving, but if 
all of America’s 600,000 traveling 
men cut their hotel expenses down 
fifty cents a day, it would be a 
saving of $300,000 daily in sales 
expense. That is an amount not 
to be sneezed at. 


OTHER ASSOCIATIONS WORK FOR 
LOWER HOTEL RATES 


These pledges have come in 
from the men with commendable 
alacrity. Naturally the men are 
glad to co-operate. A high sales 
expense reflects on a man’s rec- 
ord. Other associations have 
been interested in this plan 
These also have had their mem- 
bers get pledges from their men. 
Among these bodies are: Thi 
New York Sales Managers’ Club, 
Philadelphia Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation, National Association 
of Book Publishers, the Sales- 
men’s Association of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association. 
New York Wholesale Grocers’ 
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Association and the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. 

Of course many companies and 
associations, quite independent of 
this organized movement, have 
been carrying on a similar cam- 
paign of their own. This gigan- 
tic effort to reduce traveling and 
hotel expenses has been under 
way now for several months. 
The drive has already borne 
fruit. Numerous hotels have 
yielded. Thousands of salesmen 
are now saving the required fifty 
cents a day and in many cases 
more than this. 

The campaign to reduce sales 
expenses has manifested itself in 
several other directions. Com- 
panies are scrutinizing expense 
accounts more carefully than ever 
before. Shines, tips, shaves and 
incidentals of this sort, where 
they have been allowed before, 
are now struck out. Taxi fares 
are being rigidly curtailed. A 
number of companies have al- 
lowed the customary road expense 
to their travelers when in their 
home town. This is now being 
largely discontinued. Several 
sales executives are now demand- 
ing a day’s work for every day's 
expense that is turned in. This 
prevents the customary Saturday 
lay-off. Men are being instruct- 
ed in the more economical opera- 
tion of their automobiles. Leave 
from the territory too often is 
being discouraged. 

With expenses more carefully 
supervised, it is natural that the 
results of the men’s work be 
more closely watched. Nothing 
else runs up an unprofitable ex- 
pense account so quickly as a 
non-producer. Men are now be- 
ing paid on the basis of results 
The man who doesn’t produce 


results, soon removes himself 

from the payroll. 

Studebaker’s Sales Ahead 
of 1920 


A statement of the Studebaker Cor 
poration, recently issued, reports sales 
for the first nine months of this year 
t $80,593,998 as compared with $73, 
374,153 for the same period a year ago. 
Up to September 30, 1921, 55,552 cars 
were produced, 4,000 mare than last 
year’s total production. 
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Selling Books 


in Indiana 


BOOK must be merchandised, 

no matter how meritorious, 
the same as a laundry soap,an auto- 
mobile or a perfume. The regular 
Wednesday Book Page of The 
News offers book publishers the 
most economical means through 
which to reach both the buying 
public and the retailers of Indiana. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 


DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 
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andmarks : 


You are familiar with these pre. 
dominant attention-getters, or at leas 
the majority of them. 



























The magnificent Wodtworth and Wrigley 
buildings of New York and Chicago; th 
famous 20th Century Limited of the Ney 
York Central Lines; the great Roosevel 
Dam of Arizona; the gigantic Colgate clock 
which looms against the Jersey sky lin 
across the North River from Manhattan, J 
and, dominating the field in the furnitur 
industry, The Grand Rapids Furnitur 
Record. 


Each stands for progress in its own pa 
ticular sphere. LEach is 1 
monument to service—a 
ideal which is intensely prac. 
tical. 


VICTOR B. BAER CO., 
1265 Broadway, Room 804 
New York City. 
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The Grand Rapids Furniture Record is the 


oldest business publication in the furniture 


field. 


It is an authority on matters pertaining to 
the retail furniture and homefurnishings 
merchandisers. 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record is the 
predominant attention-getter of the furniture 
industry; one that reaches 51% of all these 
retailers rated $10,000 and over. 


Our Service Department has 
some interesting data that will 
assist you in your survey of this 
field. Yours—Just ask us for it. 


EDWARD R. FORD CO., SAM LEAVICK, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., 510 Union Trust Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 


PUBLISHING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS .MICH. 
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Four Cities in One 


Milwaukee trading is done in four 
independent shopping centers. 


Each of these retail districts is a city 
within itself, with its up-to-date stores 
in all lines. 


One of the largest department stores 
in Milwaukee is not in the downtown 
shopping area. 


Instead it operates thriving stores in 
the three primary districts. 


Thousands of transient buyers come 
from rural and suburban districts 
daily to trade in these centers. 


The business done runs to millions of 
dollars annually. You can get your 
share. 


Only one newspaper thoroughly covers 
these primary districts. This paper 
is The Journal. 

The Journal reaches 4 out of every 5 
English-speaking homes in Milwaukee. 
Advertising economy! 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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A Constructive Method of Dispos- 
ing of Surplus War Equipment 


Uncle Sam’s Surplus of Machine Tools Sold to Technical Schools 
without Disturbing the Market 


MONG the minor problems 
fi which have trailed along in 
the wake of the war was that 
involved in the quantities of sur- 
plus supplies left in the hands of 
the Government after the armis- 
tice. Millions of dollars’ worth 
of almost every conceivable kind 
of equipment had been bought and 
paid for with the public’s money, 
and for the most part the cessa- 
tion of hostilities made it un- 
usable on the part of the Govern- 
ment. On the one hand, the 
taxpayers’ money was tied up in 
it and should be gotten out again; 
on the other hand, to dump this 
surplus upon an already embar- 
rassed market, at such prices as 
could be immediately obtained for 
it, might work considerable mis- 
chief. 

As a matter of fact, a great 
deal of dissatisfaction was caused, 
first and last, by the method fol- 
lowed in disposing of certain lines 
of these surplus products. On the 
other hand, there are instances 
of really constructive methods, 
which not only gave the Govern- 
ment some return on its invest- 
ment, but disposed of the surplus 
goods so as to do no harm to the 
industry. 

For example, the Government had 
on hand at the time of the armis- 
tice, several million dollars’ worth 
of machine tools which had been 
purchased for the manufacture of 
munitions. Various suggestions 
were made as to their disposal, 
ranging from sinking them at sea 
after the manner suggested for 
the German fleet, to allocating 
them back to their manufacturers. 
As everybody knows, the machine 
tool industry was greatly over- 
produced, and _ the _ allocation 
theory was out of the question 
so far as any immediate returns 
were concerned. And nobody 
could quite see the advantage of 
dumping a collection of up-to- 
date automatic screw machines 
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and turret lathes into Chesapeake 
Bay. 

At this juncture it was sug- 
gested by the American Machinist 
that the Government might profit- 
ably lend this equipment to uni- 
versities, trade and_ technical 
schools throughout the country, 
90 per cent of which were strug- 
gling along with obsolete and 
inadequate tools through lack of 
funds to purchase new machines. 
A bill to authorize such disposi- 
tion was introduced by Repre- 
sentative Caldwell of New Jersey, 
and a similar measure in the 
Senate was sponsored by Senator 
Wadsworth of New York. Later, 
at the suggestion of the Secre- 
tary of War, the bill was amended 
to provide for the sale of the 
machines to schools at 15 per cent 
of their cost to the Government, 
thus relieving the public of any 
further charge for their supervi- 
sion. In this: form the bill was 
enacted, 

A rather extensive campaign 
was inaugurated by the publish- 
lers of the American Machinist, 
both by letter and in the advertis- 
ing columns of the paper, to in- 
duce the schools to take advantage 
of the opportunity. According to a 
report just received, 2,408 machines 
already have been disposed of, 
which originally cost the Govern- 
ment $2,145,022.25. They have 
been bought by schools in eve 
State in the Union, ranging all 
the way from the Engineering 
Departments of the major uni- 
versities to technical high schools, 
trade schools and Y. M. C, A.’s. 


PLAN WORKED THREE WAYS 


“We believe that the campaign 
has accomplished three things,” 
said Mason Britton of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, to a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ Inx. “It 
secured for the Government a 
better return on its investment 
than could have been secured on 
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the market; it kept the machines 
off the market at a time when it 
was vastly overproduced; and it 
will tend to increase the demand 
for up-to-date equipment rather 
than to diminish it. Students who 
have been trained on modern ma- 
chines will be boosters for up-to- 
date tools in the shops where they 
go to work, instead of being sat- 
isfied with the antiquated equip- 
ment which still exists in many 
machine shops.” 


Haynes Tractor Co. Incor- 
porated 


The Haynes Tractor Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., has incorporated for $1,000,000 
under the laws of Indiana. This com- 
pany took over the Holton Tractor Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind. and the Powell 
Tractor of Co., of Elwood, Ind. 

Elwood Haynes, who is president of 
the Haynes Automobile Company, is 
president of the tractor company. Alton 

Seiberling and Geo. J. Marott are 
vice-presidents; John Powell, secretary 
and general manager; and Marsh 
Haynes, treasurer. 


New Accounts for Critchfield 


Critchfield & Company has been ap- 
pointed to handle the advertising for 
Paul H. Davis & Company, invest- 
ment securities, and for F. M. Zeiler 
& Company, dealers in bank stocks, 
of Chicago. Newspapers and direct- 
mail matter will be used in the coming 
campaigns. 

This agency is also in charge of the 
preparation of advertising to appear 
im newspapers and business papers for 
the Ranz Incinerator, for the disposal 
of garbage, which is being marketed 
by the Neenah Brass Works. 


Julius King Account for Gran- 
din-Dorrance-Sullivan 


The Julius King Optical Company, 
New York, is waite out a plan for 
an expansion of its advertising pro- 
gramme. It will probably advertise 
several specialties on which it controls 
patent and manufacturing rights in 
newspapers and national periodicals. At 
present a list of medical and optical 
publications is being used. 

Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed to handle 
the account. 


W. G. Woodward Joins New 
York “Tribune” 


W. G. Woodward has resigned as 
manager of gravure advertising for the 
New York World, and will join the New 
York Tribune, as manager of its graphic 
section. 

James Roe succeeds Mr. Woodward 
at the World. 
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“Bus Transportation,” New 
McGraw-Hill Paper 


The McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., has 
announced the addition of a twelfth 
publication, Bus Transportation. This 
new publication will have as its mission 
“to stabilize and develop bus trans 
portation wherever and whenever i 
promotes the public welfare.’ 

It will be an extension of the servic 
of another McGraw-Hill publication, 
Electric Railway Journal. The staff o 
the Electric Railway Journal, aug 
mented, will publish Bus Transports 
tion. L. W. Seeligsberg is busines 
manager. The new publication will k 
issued monthly. 


Chicago Women to Have 
Advertising Show 


On November 21 the Women’s Adver. 
tising Club of Chicago will present a 
advertising show in the ballroom @ 
the Hotel La Salle in that city. Th 
object of the show will be to demo 
strate to women the value of purchasing 
advertised goods and to show them how 
they are protected by “truth in adver 
tising.” A number of manufacturers 
have taken booths and will display their 
goods. 





With Speedway Engineering 
Company 
J. W. Jamison has been appointed 
eneral manager of the Speedway 
nmgineering Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., manufacturer of the Craig-Hunt 
eight and sixteen valve cylinder heads 
and speed specialties for Ford_ cars 
Mr. Jamison has been connected with 
several manufacturers of motor cars 


Death of Dan R. Hanna 


Dan R. Hanna, owner of the Cleve 
land News and News-Leader, died 2 
his country home at Croton-on-the-Hué- 
son, N. Y., Nov. 3, at the age of fifty 
five. He bought the newspapers @ 
1910. In 1913 he founded a school of 
journalism at Western Reserve Uni 
versity, with an annual endowment of 


$10,000 


Represents “People’s Popular 
Monthly” 


The Bert Butterworth Agency, pub 
lishers’ representatives of Los Angles 
and San Francisco, has been appointed 
Western advertising representative of 
People’s Popular Wonthly. 


New Account for Mears 
Richardson Briggs Co. 


The H. N. White Company, Cleve 
land, manufacturer of musical instr 
ments, has placed its account with the 
a Richardson Briggs Co., 
and. 
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@ For October, 1921, the aver- 
age net paid daily (morning and 
evening) circulation of THE 
BALTIMORE SUN was 
221,340—a gain of 26,783 over 
October a year ago. 


@ THE SUN, delivered regu- 
larly every week day and Sun- 
day into the homes by an 
exclusive carrier organization, 
is the home paper of Maryland’s 
big city. 


@ Ask our Service Department 
to give you the facts regard- 
ing the Bajtimore market in 
relation to your product. 





Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 


Morning 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg.. New York 


Evening 





Sunday 


GUY 8. OSBORN 
Tribune Blidg., Chicago 








Baltimoreans Don’t Say ‘*Newspaper”’ 


—They Say “‘Sunpaper”’ 








36 
T. P. A. Meeting November 10 


A meeting of the Technical Publicity 
Association will be held on the evening 
of November 10 at the Machinery Club, 
New York. At this meeting the sub- 
ject to be discussed, will be “Should 
Advertising Rates Exempt from 
the General Revision Downward?” F. 
Gordon, manager advertising counsel- 
lors, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., and 
Bert Barnes, editor of The Blue Pencil, 
will speak on this subject. 


C, F. Parish Joins Andrew 





Cone Agency 
Chester F. Parish has joined the 
Andrew Cone General Advertisin 


Agency, New York, as an officer an 
director. Mr. Parish has been with 
the New York Tribune for the last 
three years, first as manager of the 
real estate section, and later as a 
member of the national advertising staff. 
He had previously been with the New 
York Times, Sun and Herald. 


Leon Allen with McCall 


Leon Allen, for three years associated 
with the sales and advertising depart- 
ments of the Piqua Hosiery Company, 
Piqua, O., has joined the publicity office 
of the McCall Publishing ompany, New 
York, where, in association with H. J. 
Garrison, publicity director, he will 
assume charge of co-ordinating inter- 
house publication publicity. 


United Agency Adds to 
Staff 


A. M. Sweyd, M. L. Ullman and 
Louis Simpkins, formerly of the A. M. 
Sweyd Company, have joined the United 
Advertising Agency, New York. The 
United agency has taken over all of 
the accounts until recently handled by 
the Sweyd company. 


Has Peter Henderson Account 


The advertising account of Peter 
Henderson & Co., New York, seeds, will 
be directed by Harry H. Kroh, New 
York, advertising agency. Plans for 
1922 call for the ‘use of magazines, and 
the magazine sections of newspapers. 


Canton, O., “News” Appoints 
Representatives 


The Canton, O., News is now repre- 
sented in New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco by P. McKinney & Son, 
special representatives. 


Hotel Account for Honig- 
Cooper 
The St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 


has placed its advertising account with 
the Honig-Cooper Company also of San 


Francisco. 
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“It Must Not Be Again” 


Last week Printers’ INK read inp 
the record the advertising contrib). 
tion of James S. Coward, shoe many. 
facturer and dealer, toward Tiveting 
public attention upon the great task 
of the Arms Limitation Conference 
convening in Washington this weed 
The Rogers Peet Company and Bri 
Brothers, both New York clothiers, took 
occasion in their advertising on {q. 
lowing days to commend Mr. Coward's 
declaration in favor of the aims of th 
Conference and to express the hope that 
humanity may be spared another great 
war. 

The Gregory & Read Company, Lynn, 
Mass., maker of women’s shoes, has 
used a page of its regular busines 
paper space to ask readers to pause for 
a minute “to quit thinking shoes for 
a moment and do some one thing te 
ward making easier the task of th 
gentlemen meeting in Washington, 
November 11th.” The page is illustrate 
with a sketch showing the delegate 
from the various countries in their é& 
liberations. 


Canadian Advertisers Associa 
tion Convention 


The annual convention of the As 
sociation of Canadian Advertisers wil 
be held at Toronto on November 10th 
and llth. The programme for this 
meeting calls for addresses by H. C 
Lower, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
on “Selling the Dealer on the Firm's 
Advertising”; F. H. Smith of ‘ Bras 
dram-Henderson, Limited, on “Selling 
the Salesman on the Firm’s Advertis 
ing’; The Use of Competitions to 
Stimulate the Salesmen’s Efforts,” by 
Frank Selway of The Office Specialty 
Manufacturing Co., Limited, and “The 
Selection and Training of Salesmen,” by 
Frank A. Mutton of the International 
Business Machines Co 


B. L. Chapman Speaks to 
Chicago Advertisers 


Bertrand L. Chapman, manager of 
merchandising for the New York World. 
spoke before the advertising council 
of the Chicago Association of Com 
merce on November 4 on “Making the 
Advertising Dollar Sell More Goods.” 


Library Bureau Starts News 
paper Campaign 

The Library Bureau, Boston, maker 

of card and filing systems and filing 

cabinets, has started a new newspaper 

ane. This campaign is being di- 

rected by the Joseph Richards Company, 
New York advertising agency. 


Underwood Typewriter 
Appointment 
W. D. Simmons has been ‘appointed 
advertising manager of the Underw 


Typewriter Co., New York, succeeding 
Harry Bates, resigned. 
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Sold Solid 


To January First! 


There are no open dates for the back page 
of ‘‘The American Home Journal’’ (the 
four-color magazine section of the Chicago 
Evening American) until after January 1, 
1922. 


A few inside color pages are available. 


(The demand by advertisers for this splen- 
did four-color page has been such that it 
has been sold for every issue of the new 
Saturday Evening American since its incep- 
tion, September 24, 1921, only five weeks 


ago.) 


Average Saturday Circulation, over 
450,000. 


Average daily circulation for October, 
1921, 411,574. The largest evening circula- 
tion in America except that of the New 
York Evening Journal. 
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THE REAL FACTS 





Apsout HARTFORDIC 


TJ ARTFORD is the kind of city Americans like 

to think of as truly representative of our 
country’s industry and thrift. It is a manufacturing 
and insurance center known the world over for the 
quality and quantity of its product. It is the State 
Capital and the business center of a rich tobacco- 
growing area of over 27,000 acres. The value of 
its manufacturing and farm products approximates 
$70,000,000 annually. In addition, over $1,000,000 
is received daily in insurance premiums. 


Hartford’s population is 138,036; its trading area 
contains 450,000 people, massed in a closely-knit 
20-mile radius. The wages in this area are high, 
hence the high per capita wealth. 


The savings deposits in Hartford banks total 
$79,374,312, for 173,897 accounts—an average of 
$460. This is larger than for any area of like size 
in the whole world. 


Today, Hartford’s industries are running almost at 
normal. Her people have not seriously felt the busi- 
ness depression—they have work and funds to buy 
life’s necessities. Her stores report business greater 
than the same month last year! 
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AND How THE 


COURANT Covers It 


T is a remarkable fact that one paper, the 

internationally-known “Courant,” covers this 
rich trading area in a way you would not believe 
possible if you did not see the actual A. B. C. circu- 
lation analysis. 


Not only Hartford but the prosperous cities of New 
Britain, Middletown, Rockville, Bristol, Manches- 
ter, East and West Hartford; are covered by the 
“Courant”—the State’s most influential paper. It 
is the only morning paper in this whole territory! 


It is a clean paper—the kind you want in your 
home. In editorials, in news, in features, it stands 
high in the regard of its readers. This standing 
begets support for advertising it carries, thus giving 
a friendly influence that .cannot be purchased. 
Hence it leads in amount of national advertising 
carried in Hartford. 


Here is the paper you need to cover ‘his concen- 
trated trading area. The minimum rate (7c daily 
and 9c Sunday) is lower than for any other paper 
of like circulation in the whole country. 

To learn more of how economically a test campaign 
may be run in Connecticut, write for the special 
folio, “Connecticut and Her Trading Areas,” to 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


World Bildg., Tremont Bldg., Tribune Bldg., 
New York Boston Chicago 


The 
/ ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 















HARTFORD COURANT NEW LONDON DAY 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN MERIDEN RECORD 
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The Erie Times 
Is One of the Most 
Substantial Properties 
in Pennsylvania 


—which has something to do with 
successful advertising. 


The Times has grown up with Erie. 
And the end is not yet. 


A substantial market to cultivate— 
Erie, 100,000 population. No acute 
peaks of prosperity, no abnormal 
valleys of depression. Diversified in- 
dustries assure stability. 


An unusually profitable market to 
advertise in because one paper, The 
Times, reaches practically all of the 
worth-while families. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sundays 


Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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The Banker as a Merchandiser 





Conservative Business Development Demands Acknowledgment by 
Bankers of the Help Advertising Affords 


By Everit B. Terhune 


Publisher, Boot and Shoe Recorder 


Y force of circumstance, more 

American bankers are today 
identified with mercantile business 
than ever before. 

As representatives of the great 
financial balance-wheel which the 
post-war conditions of business 
made it desirable to set in motion, 
bank directors in large number 
eventually became operating offi- 
cers, directors or influential ad- 
visers of many commercial con- 
cerns, large and small. 

Thus, big business in America 
is having a novel experience. It 
has, in reality, given the banker 
opportunity to become, for the 
moment, a merchandising man. 

To me, and to many others en- 
gaged in the promotion of sales 
work through publishing and ad- 
vertising, it is intensely interesting 
to observe how the much-heralded 
conservatism of the average banker 
actually operates when he is face- 
to-face with the imperative neces- 
sity of helping to sell goods. 

Twice of late, this statement, in 
substance, has been made in my 
hearing : 

“Bankers are constitutionally 
prejudiced against spending real 
money for advertising. They 
think that any business concern 
which does very much more than 
keep its name before the public 
is wasting money.” 

I don’t believe the statement. 
A good banker can be—and 
must be—a conservative within 
the four walls of his banking 
house, and yet be a wise progres- 
sive in whatever contact he has 
with the lively occupation of sell- 
ing goods. 

There is a conspicuous differ- 
ence between the cold-blooded 
debit-and-credit, asset-and-liability 
system necessary in the banking 
business and the warm-blooded, 
sometimes hot-blooded, character 
of a merchandising campaign in 
a strongly competitive field. 


If there were any banker who 
did not appreciate this difference 
he would better keep on banking— 
and off merchandising. 

I say it in all earnestness and 
respectfulness. 

The reason lies in the difference 
between human activities requisite 
in the making of money. 

The rules and practices of one 
activity differ from those of an- 


other. You cannot make them 
uniform. To attempt it spells 
disaster. 


For instance, the accepted meth- 
ods of conducting a _ reputable 
banking business are conservative 
—which is to say, cautious and 
devoid of excessive self-display. 

Likewise, professions, such as 
medicine, law, architecture and 
accountancy are gracefully re- 
strained by their ethics from 
anything approaching commercial 
activity in securing patrfons. 


MUST ADVERTISE TO PLAY SAFE 


But the science of marketing 
merchandise departed, many years 
ago, from the conservatism that 
still remains in the fields of bank- 
ing and the professions and set up 
another and very logical group of 
selling methods. 

Intensity, activity, venturesome- 
ness, tireless energy in offering 
goods for sale, and extreme. in- 
genuity in pointing out the advan- 
tages of one product over a com- 
petitive product—these, I believe, 
are today as essential in promoting 
the sale of merchandise as are 
modesty and conservatism in pro- 
moting the success of a banking 
business, a medical practice, or a 
law practice. 

This represents an evolution all 
by itself, and it is useless to quar- 
rel with evolution. 

The wise financier who today 
finds himself, through expediency, 
with a hand on the tiller of com- 
mercial business shows his wisdom 
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by setting his course according to 
the safe trade winds. 

He accepts modern advertising 
practice at its proved value as 
shown by its notable successes 
everywhere about him. 

He senses the inevitable differ- 
ences between promoting a bank- 
ing business and promoting a 
manufacturing and merchandising 
business, and performs his task 
with the tools that have been 
sharpened for him. 

Judicious advertising is one of 
those _ tools. There is none 
sharper. There is none that has 
been used with greater efficiency 
in promoting commerce and re- 
straining business chaos during 
the past two years. 

The optimism of American busi- 
ness men, as shown by their con- 
tinued use of liberal advertising 
throughout the clouded months of 
commercial sluggishness, was an 
influence in preserving the stability 
of business second only to our 
banking security itself. 

Whenever I hear anyone speak 
disparagingly of the average 
banking man’s interest in modern 
advertising, I revert to this signifi- 
cant fact: 

When the financial structure of 
this country required the prompt 
sale of war-time securities more 
than it required anything else on 
earth, printed advertising in its 
most liberal form and volume, 
was the one major method to 
which the great financiers instinc- 
tively turned. 

And it was a successful method! 





Standardization 
of Direct-Mail Sizes 
Suggested 





[* an address on the need of 
standardization of the sizes of 
direct-mail literature, J. C Mc- 
Quiston, manager of the publicity 
department of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
said before the recent convention 
of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association : 

“Let us have a vision for the 
standardization of advertising mat- 
ter. As the railroad, the tele- 
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phone, the electric lamp and the 
automobile have been standard- 
ized, so may we, the engineers 
and creators of advertising and 
printing, also, bring about stand- 
ardization in our work as a goal 
of _cfhiciency, economy and service. 

“T suggest that the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association is the 
logical organization to start defi- 
nite work toward standardization, 
It seems to me if a small commit- 
tee was appointed by the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, and 
would call into this work repre- 
sentatives from other national or- 
ganizations, particularly The As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 
The Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, The Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the American 
Electric Railway Association, 
Paper Manufacturers Association, 
United Typothetae Association 
and other organizations, to make 
a study of this situation, and 
make it acceptable to the various 
classes of industry, this would as- 
sure the support of such standards 
as would be adopted. 

“We all know that the National 
Purchasing Agents Association 
has done some work toward stand- 
ardization. Some years ago they 
adopted some standards, but a 
short time afterward they changed 
to other standards. This it seems 
to me had the effect of discourag- 
ing standardization on the part-of 
many. Now there is hope of 
standardization if an organization 
like the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association will bring into its 
committee work national repre- 
sentatives from important classes 
of industry. A study-of the fun- 
damentals is essential, these fun- 
damentals being (1) the desired 
use of direct mail matter when 
received by prospects, (2) dispatch 
in distribution of mail matter, 
(3) economies in the production 
of mail matter.” 





Milwaukee Advertising Con- 


vention in June 


The executive committee of the As, 


sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World has determined upon June 11 to 
15 as the dates for the annual conven 
tion of the association at Milwaukee. 
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Today, as never before 
in the history of the in- 
dustry, automobile ad- 
vertising must earn its 
way with the results it 
gets. Under these con- 
ditions, The Journal in 
the first seven months 
of 1921 carried 73,401 
more lines of automobile 
advertising — 16% more 
—than any other Min- 
neapolis newspaper. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 











Meeting Merchandising Problems 
in the Steamboat Business 


How the Streckfus Steamboat Company of St. Louis Went After a New 
Market with the Aid of Advertising 


AN a steamboat excursion line 
have difficult merchandising 
problems? A St. Louis company, 
the Streckfus Steamboat line, has 
had such problems, and has solved 
them with the aid of 
newspaper advertising 
supplemented by a 
direct-mail campaign. 
Its chief problem was 
to obtain a new mar- 
ket. Before it had 
made two advertising 
efforts the new mar- 
ket was obtained. 
For many years 
river excursions have 
had little or no at- 
traction for the better 
class of St. Louisians. 
Such excursions 
brought thoughts of 
mussy decks from bas- 
ket luncheons and boats 
crowded to capacity. 
In the summer of 


By establishing a higher fare, 
the question of crowding the boat 
was automatically taken care of, 
because the greater income from 
each passenger permitted the com- 


a 


Steamer Service 

















1920 


the 


Streckfus 


company 


decided 


that the better class 


of people in St. Louis 
constituted the market 


it wanted. 


As 


the 


wii 





first step in its en- 
deavor to break into 
this new market the 





company set these 








standards for itself: 

First, a limited pas- 
senger list, so as to 
avoid crowding. 

Second, a steamer equipped and 
decorated to meet the tastes and 
comforts to which such people 
were accustomed. 

Third, a complete dining ser- 
vice, to provide for those who are 
not accustomed to bringing basket 
luncheons. 

Fourth, the starting of the boat 
on time and returning on time 
always. : 

Fifth, and most important of 
all, a much higher fare than that 
prevailing. 





SOUNDING A NEW NOTE IN RIVER 


TRAVEL 


pany to limit the attendance strict- 
ly to one-half the number of pas- 
sengers that it had _ hitherto 
usually carried. 

The second step was to bring 
these new standards to the atten- 
tion of the new market by means 
of advertising. 

A preliminary and limited cam- 
paign in newspapers in the sum- 
mer of 1920 indicated to the com- 
pany that advertising could do the 
job and caused it to make plans 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Public Schools and Colleges Use 
Business News in Class-work 
No. 14 


“ ... a series of lectures given to the 
salesmanship classes by 30 or 40 of the 
leading buyers of Reading stores. The 
school authorities plan to use WOMEN’S 
WEAR as a classroom text.” 

That is from report of a talk October 
11 last before Pennsylvania Retail Dry 
Goods Association by the instructor in 
salesmanship of Reading schools. 

In numerous cities during recent years 
there has developed co-operation between 
merchants and educational institutions to 
provide training for store employees, 
present and prospective. 

In practically all schools and colleges 
where such training is given, one or more 
of the Fairchild Publications are used in 
class-work. 

Publications suggested and approved 
by merchants for such use have excep- 
tional advertising value. Merchants are 
unlikely to recommend papers not read 
in their own stores. 




















Ever read the dry statistics below ?— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 

daily business newspapers—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulatien exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U. S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U. S. A. (Both Members A. B. C.); (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—>paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B. C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE- 
TIN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
and other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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NINE 


women out of ten 
copy what the tenth 
does 


‘T SEE they're wearing white 
velvet in the evening,” says 
the average woman. And she 
gets a velvet frock. 


“They're introducing longer 
skirts,” says the average woman. 
And she lets hers down. 


“They're not wearing gloves in 
the evening,” says the average 
woman. And she leaves hers 
home. , 


“They’re all in black,” says the 
average woman. And she fol- 
lows suit. 
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BUT 


she never does it 
till nine women out of 
ten are doing it too 


ID it ever occur to you, as a mere man, 

who THEY might be, and why there is 
a tenth woman in every set who is the first to 
wear the white velvet, the long skirt; to serve 
the new dish, to dare the new colors in decora- 
tion, to try the new fads of every kind? Where 
does the tenth woman get it? 


The tenth woman is a reader of Vogue. 


There is one magazine that stands for the 
new, the smart, the accepted thing—the thing 
that THEY have sponsored. It was founded 
by THEM in the first place. It is read by 
THEM today. And by all those women 
throughout the country who stand in the 
same relation of leadership to their own set 
as THEY bear to the smart world as a whole. 


This magazine—unique so far as its history, 
its prestige, its beauty, and its following are 
concerned—is also unique in the clientele it 
offers to the discriminating advertiser—the 
primary clientele provided by smart society 
everywhere, and the secondary public who 
follow them. 


VOGUE 


One of the Nast Group 
VOGUE . VANITY FAIR . HOUSE & GARDEN 
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A COOK BOOK 


6:x 9; 


Here is a capital size for a cook 
book or other large edition work 
of similar nature. We have 
rotary presses each of which will 
print and fold 20,000 sixteen- 
page signatures an hour. Ex- 
cellent halftone work on super 
paper can be performed on 
these presses. 


Before placing a contract for 
large edition printing, it might 
be well to consult 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Telephone Longacre 2320 
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to advertise on an ambitious scale 
throughout the summer of 1921. 
Concerning this campaign, and 
the results obtained, C. J. Man- 
gan, advertising manager, said to 
PrinTERS’ INK: 

“As the main purpose of the 
advertising was to obliterate com- 
pletely the old impression of river 
excursions, it was obvious that 
nothing which smacked of ordi- 
nary excursion advertising would 
do. We had to supply entirely new 
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APPEAL TO CHILDREN AFTER THE CLOSE OF 
SCHOOL ‘ 


impressions of river steamer ser- 
vice, in an entirely new way, just 
as we had supplied a new stand- 
ard of river service in an entirely 
different way. 

“The public’s idea of fine 
steamer service is associated 
largely with transatlantic liners. 
Whether or not a person has 
made an ocean trip, all of the 
worthwhile enjoyments on a boat 
are associated with ocean travel— 
the limited number of passengers, 
the fine dining service, the beau- 
tiful equipment, luxurious steamer 
chairs, and the high class of people 
who make such trips. 

“We wanted to associate all 
these things with our new steam- 
boat, the ‘J. S. Steamer DeLuxe.’ 
We adopted ‘Ocean Steamer Ser- 
vice on the Mississippi’ as the 
theme for our advertising cam- 
paign. The advertisement, both 
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in physical make-up and wording, 
followed this theme. 

“In addition to a heavy news- 
paper campaign throughout the 
season, we had a series of beau- 
tifully printed leaflets and book- 
lets for permanent distribution, 
and a fine wall card hanger of a 
famous painting of the Missis- 
sippi, in connection with a repro- 
duction of the ‘J. S. Steamer De- 
Luxe,’ which was distributed 
from house to house, with a per- 
sonal talk, at the beginning of the 
season. 

“The season is closed, and the 
results have been everything that 
we could expect. We have proved 
the plan was right, the merchan- 
dising work was right, and the 
advertising was right. It has 
been the biggest season we have 
ever enjoyed, and this, in spite of 
the fact that we greatly increased 
the fare, charging from one 
dollar to two dollars per person 
for a single day or evening trip, 
as against the usual charge of 
twenty-five and fifty cents.” 





Canada’s Newsprint Output 
Increased 


The volume of newsprint produced in 
September in Canada was larger than 
in the eoseumpenting month last B heed 
according to the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association. The movement has been 
upward since the drastic decline of 
April, with the exception of June. A 
summary for six months shows $33,379,- 
508 of paper produced, as compared 
with $43,025,764 in 1920 and $27,119,- 
246 in 1919; pulp, $15,804,159, as com- 
pared with $44,217,712 and $16,626,726, 
and a total of $49,182,667 as compared 
with $87,243,476 in 1920 and $43,745,- 
972 in 1919. Pulpwood exports were 
$457,027 for September, a decline of 
$7,033,667, as compared with Septem- 
ber, 1920, but an increase of $51,636 
over August. 





Los Angeles Manufacturers 


Advertise 
The Keystone Iron and Steel Co. of 
Los Angeles has placed its advertising 
account with the Smith and Ferris 
agency, Los Angeles. Campaigns are 
now in course of preparation for the 
Keystone (Bull Wheel) Tractor and 
the Keystone Visable Gasoline Vender. 
Tire covers will be advertised by 
Parker & Waterman of Los An- 
eles, manufacturers of Angelus Tire 
‘overs. The account will be handled 
by Smith and Ferris. Western news- 


papers and direct-mail matter will be 
used. 
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Advertising Art Promoted by 
New York Art Center 


Commercial Art Forms a Large Part of Exhibits 


HE Art Center, Inc., is or- 
ganized to insure united ac- 
tion by the societies devoted to the 
applied arts and the handicrafts. 
It plans by general educational 
propaganda to foster and protect 
the artistic interests of our com- 
monwealth through the applica- 
tion of the arts of design to the 
everyday life of our people, and 
to advance the decorative crafts 
and industries that are allied to 
the home and the problems that 
are associated with the making of 
ornamental objects of every kind. 
It will also advance all forms of 
reproductive illustration, whether 
in magazines or books, or in 
graphic arts as applied to adver- 
tising and the art of photography.” 
With this ambitious programme 
the Art Center, Inc., was formally 
inaugurated by the dedication of 
its new building at 65 East 56th 
Street, New York, on Monday, 
October 31. In the afternoon ad- 
dresses were delivered by William 
Laurel Harris and Frank 
Purdy, and in the evening the 
speakers were Charles Dana Gib- 
son, Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock, 
Earnest Elmo Calkins and Dr. 
John H. Finley. At the same time 
exhibitions of the various member 
societies were opened, these ex- 
hibitions to last until Novem- 
ber 30. 

The Art Center as now consti- 
tuted marks a very definite for- 
ward step in the whole decorative 
field, and especially marked will 
be its influence on art in adver- 
tising. Practically every exhibi- 
tion in the new building has a 
definite application to commercial 
art—and the betterment of stand- 
ards of industrial design. 

The Graphic Arts exhibit, fos- 
tered by the American Institute of 
Graphic Art, consists of some 
striking examples of practically 
every branch of printing, from 
privately printed books to com- 
mercial advertising matter. The 
numerous procedures employed in 


producing this work are displayed - 


and explained with some of the 
best examples of current work 
along these lines. 

The Pictorial Photographers of 
America are represented by a gal- 
lery on the ground floor, This 
exhibit should definitely set at 
rest any objections that photog- 
raphy is not an art. While no 
recognizable advertising photo 
graphs are on view the average 
advertiser will find it only too 
easy to see where he can apply 
photography to his own field. 

The New York Society of Il- 
lustrators, whose object is “the 
advancement of commercial art, 
especially as it relates to maga- 
zine and book illustration, adver- 
tising in publications or by posters 
and kindred activities,” has an ex- 
hibit which occupies a large gal- 
lery on the first floor. These 
illustrations cover the entire field 
and represent practically every 
medium and technique. They have 
been purposely limited to illus- 
trations from current magazines 
and books and from advertise- 
ments in magazines and news- 
papers. * 

Consisting for the greater part 
of art work done for the use of 
American advertisers, the exhibit 
of the Art Directors Club of New 
York endeavors to illustrate the 
steps taken to produce a com- 
pleted advertisement, from the 
first rough proof to the page in 
the magazine or newspaper. It 
gives striking evidence of the 
place that the art director takes in 
his contact with almost every 
branch of advertising and its re- 
lation to business. 

To the lay mind one of the chief 
values of this new organization is 
that it translates current art into 
terms of the people to whom that 
art is dedicated. It shows the 
practicality of art in industry— 
and illustrates simply and effec- 
tively the problems and aspirations 
of those men who are devoting 
their lives to commercial and in- 
dustrial art. 
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FTER all, the woman of wealth and 
social position is a very human sort 

of person. It is simply because she can 
afford it that she accepts motors as a nec¢s- 
sity of her daily routine, that she lives in a 
beautiful house, wears Paris gowns, and that 
Harper’s Bazar is her favored magazine. 
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Educational it is—and its in- 
fluence will be limited only by the 
interest shown by the public. This 
interest will come only by stimula- 
tion—and the hardest task the Art 
Center faces is not to raise the 
standards of its own members 
(for these are already creditably 
heightened), but to get these ex- 
hibitions over to the great mass of 
people for whom “art” is “a term 
to frighten.” Once the people are 
interested and an understanding of 
the ideas and ideals of the asso- 
ciate societies firmly implanted in 
their minds the Art Center will 
have won a large part of its battle. 

It has taken a big step with its 
current show. Practicality rules— 
and the motto of each gallery 
might be “The teaching of art 
principles by showing the prac- 
ticality of their application.” 

The Art Center has set for itself 
a high standard—and its first ex- 
hibition gives the spectator every 
reason to believe that it will suc- 
ceed in its purpose, 


Why an Editor Should Believe 
in Advertising 

There has beer much hypocrisy mas- 
querading as virtue in the top-lofty 
attitude of editors regarding advertising. 
Our reading columns are not for sale, 
but our display pages are. The editor 
who has a soul which soars above all 
ideas of revenue is a white elephant on 
his publishers’ hands. To make good 
papers we must have money, and to get 
the money we must sell advertising. The 
editor should be a tower of strength 
to the advertising department as well 
as to the circulation department. He 
is in close touch with his field and is 
able to give the men on the firing line 
valuable suggestions. If an editor does 
not believe in advertising as the great 
modern dynamic business force he 
should hand in his resignation. If he 
does believe in the saving power of ad- 
vertising he should be an enthusiast on 
the subject. Some editors act as 
though their heads were in the clouds, 
when they are only in the sand.—A. H. 
Lockwood, editor of Shoe anc Leather 
Reporter, in an address before the Chi- 
cago convention éf the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers. 


Louis E. Merrick Advanced by 
Boston “Post” 

Louis E. Merrick, for many_ years 
advertising solicitor for the Boston 
Post, Boston, Mass., has been promoted 
to the local advertising management of 
that paper. 
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Hoover Appoints Regional 
Directors on Unem- 
ployment 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover has 
announced the appointment of regional 
directors, as provided for in the Na- 
tional Unemployment Conference's 
emergency relief programme. These 
regional directors will act as liaison be- 
tween the conference and unemployment 
committees appointed by mayors in va- 
rious communities, 

Those selected are Mortimer Fleish- 
backer, San Francisco; C. F. Rand, New 
York City; E. Sherman, Chicago; Evans 
Woollen, Indianapolis; John W. Hallo- 
well, Boston; William S. Rossiter, Con- 
cord, N. H.; C. M. Babcock, St. Paul; 
Jackson Johnson, St. Louis; Roy Dick- 
inson, Associate Editor, Printers’ Inx; 
Winslow B. Ayer, Portland, Ore.; 
Ernest T. Trigg, Philadelphia; A. L. 
Humphrey, Pittsburgh; James S. Gibson, 
Seattle, and J. E. Edgerton, Nashville. 


George W. Conover with 
Hanser Agency 


George W. Conover, for the last ten 
years associated with. Frank Seaman, 
Inc.; Street & Finney, Inc., and the 
F. J. Ross Company, has been placed 
in charge of the copy staff of the 
Hanser Agency, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

he Hanser Agency is placing a na- 
tional magazine campaign for the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, which 
will begin in January issues. 


Sills Joins Kitchener “Daily 
Telegraph” 


A. R. Sills, for the last three years 
advertising manager of the Brandon, 
Canada, Sun, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager. of the Kitchener 
Daily Telegraph, effective November 15. 
Mr. Sills has been with the J. Bower 
Lyon Advertising Service, Ottawa, and 
with A. McKim, Limited, Montreal and 
Winnipeg. 


MacManus Has Peerless 


Account 
MacManus Incorporated, Détroit ad- 
vertising agency, is now handling the 
advertising of the R. H. Collins—Peer 
less motor car interests. 


C. M. Storm, Vice-President, 
Storm Agency 


C. M. Storm has been made _vice- 
president in’ charge of merchandising 
and sales of Jules P. Storm & Sons, 
Inc., New York. 


R. K. Winans, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Gilbert A. 
Barker Manufacturing ee Spring- 
field, Mass., has joined the sales and 
service organization of the J. H. Bor- 
deaux Company, Springfield printing 
concern. 
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Do You Know These Cars? 


Brewster H. C. S. Panhard 
Daniels LaFayette Pilot 
Dorris Locomobile Renault 
Haynes Minerva Richelieu 
Stevens-Duryea Wills Sainte Claire 


And These Body-Builders? 


Derham Body Co. Locke Body Co. 
Fleetwood Body Co. Murphy Body Co. 
Kimball Body Co. C. D. Pease Body Co. 


An interesting group, aren’t they? And 
if they were all taking space in the same 
issue of one magazine, what magazine do 


you think it would be? 


Vanity Fair,* of course. Because Vanity 
Fair readers are people who have money 
to spend. And nowadays there aren’t 
such great numbers of whom this could 
be said. 


*Vanity Fair for December 
contains 11,297 lines of auto- 
mobile advertising—more than 
18% increase over the cor- 
responding issue of last year. 
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His Store Sold $650,000 
Worth of Merchandise 
Last Year in a Town With 
a Population of 5140 


“Our success,” writes Fred P. Mann, merchant 
of Devils Lake, North Dakota, ‘“‘is due largely 
to foreseeing the isolation of the farm had ended 
with the coming of the automobile. We believed 
the farmer and his family thereafter would know 
and buy the best. 


“‘When we built our new store twelve years ago 
we hired a city architect and told him to make 
it the largest, brightest and handsomest country- 
town store in the state. 


“We built it for farmers, and 85 per cent of our 
trade is with farmers. Many of them drive 
regularly twenty and thirty miles to trade with 
us, and several hundred of our best customers 
live over fifty miles away. 


“The goods that have cemented our customers 
to us are those lines farm families know so well 
through national advertising. The Country 
Gentleman furthers this demand, for it is in a 
great many farm homes in this community.” 





THE CHANGE which Mr. Mann describes was c 
discerned also by The Country Gentleman about the i 
same time. Like Mr. Mann, it kept pace with this ) 
new development of farm life. That is why its cir- ; 


‘The COUNTRY | | 


The Country Gentleman The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
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FRED P. MANN 


President of 
The North Dakota 
Retail Merchants’ 

Association 


culation has grown from 25,000 to over 800,000 
in ten years. That is what enabled it to carry last 
year an investment in automobile advertising that 
was 272 per cent of its nearest farm competitor. 


GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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An Ideal Medium for] : 
National Advertisers in} : 
| Canada i 4 





1m 
mT 
ELL a story to one out of every five homes in a com- 
munity and it spreads like wildfire to the other four. 4 
Tell the story of your product to one out of every five Bt 
farm homes in Canada and it sweeps the country. P 
That is why the FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY b 
STAR, reaching one out of every five English-speaking ti 
farm homes from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is legitimately a 
known as Canada’s National Farm Journal. : 
A worthy product, properly advertised in this one out- th 
standingly big national journal, soon gains general favor g 
and national distribution in the rural communities of every : 
province. c 
The circulation of the Family Herald and Weekly Star n 
exceeds 150,000, and is sold either nationally or section- 7 
ally to suit the special requirements of the advertiser. d 
Entire edition 50 cents per line. Either Eastern Canada F 
or Western Canada Division, 30 cents per line. : 
Send for Advertisers’ Bulletin Number 4, giving details 
of distribution (with maps) in every county of Canada. f 
P 
a 
+ c 
erald and Weekly Star. 
4 a ° c 
f 
Canada’s National Farm Journal n 
Montreal Established 1870 Canada t! 
BRANCH OFFICES: t 
New York City, U. S. A.: Chicago, Ill, U. S. A.: t 
DAN A. CARROLL, Representative, J. E. LUTZ, Esq., Representative s 
150 Nassau Street. First National Bank Building. 1 
Toronto, Ont., Can.: Winnipeg: ~ 
M. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative, V. F. BLAKE, Representative, p 
182 Bay Street. 457 Main Street. 


London, England; M. A. JAMIESON, Representative, 17 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1. 
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Getting the Sales Force and the 
Factory Workers Acquainted 


How Several Big Manufacturers Are Increasing Effort by a Two-sided 
Appeal 


By Roy Dickinson 


CERTAIN factory was turn- 

ing out door handles, and 
they had been made according to 
specifications which required work- 
ing to extremely close dimensions. 
When the handles were received 
by the customer and inspected, 
slight variations from size were 
noted. These were not visible to 
the eye, but became apparent when 
measured with accurate instru- 
ments. 

A complaint was received and 
answered by letter in which the 
difficulty of working in rubber to 
thousandths of an inch was 
pointed out, and the’ necessity 
shown of doing the entire process 
by hand. The customer, not en- 
tirely satisfied by the letter, sent 
a representative to the factory. 
One of the company’s executives, 
instead of explaining the matter to 
the customer’s man himself and 
getting into an argument, called in 
three or four skilled workmen 
from his shop. He explained the 
customer’s attitude, and asked the 
men to explain just how the pro- 
cess was carried out and generally 
to tell all the facts. This was 
done in the workers’ own 
language and the customer was 
better satisfied than he had been 
by the letter from the firm. 

Perhaps the most significant 
feature of the incident is that this 
particular executive showed by his 
actions more clearly than he 
could have done in any other way 
how much confidence he had in his 
own workers. When working 
forces have been cut down to a 
minimum, it is an obvious fact that 
the more skilled have been re- 
tained. This fact has _ been 
brought out very clearly in 
Statistics showing great increases 
in quality as well as quantity of 
goods produced by greatly de- 
pleted factory forces. 

It is a good sign for the future 


prosperity of industry to find that 
fewer men can do things more 
efficiently. This type of worker 
and management, that is able by 
better merchandising plans and 
more intense sales effort to sell 
the products of the firm, is the 
kind that for months past has 
been showing the way to Ameri- 
can industry. One factory stands 
idle, the other is turning out 
goods. The difference is often 
one of morale and the elimination 
of waste by both management and 
men. Belief in the men by 
management has a reciprocal ef- 
fect. The only excuse offered by 
those classes of labor that have 
not yet discovered that the only 
way to get good wages is actually 
to earn them in better production 
is that there is waste on the part 
of management. But in the case 
of actual waste, it is seldom the 
worker who is able to suggest the 
proper change. And too often 
what the employee thinks is waste, 
and what he thinks justifies him 
in not giving his best efforts to 
production, is based upon misin- 
formation that could and should be 
quickly cleared up. The methods 
used by certain firms in clearing 
up these misunderstandings could 
be applied by others to their great 
benefit. 


CONTACT WITHIN THE ORGANIZA- 
TION SHOULD BE CONSTANT 


Take the question of sales, for 
example. Too often, to the fac- 
tory worker the salesman is the 
man who smokes big cigars, tells 
funny stories and lives at the best 
hotels. He often thinks the sales- 
man’s salary and expenses pretty 
much of a waste. The relation be- 
tween the salesman’s efforts, the 
sales manager’s plans for better 
selling and the stability of his own 
job seldom occur to him. As has 
been pointed out in Printers’ 
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INK, many firms a year or more 
ago told their employees about 
their advertising and sales plans, 
posted the campaign on bulletin 
boards, told of the salesman’s 
work and new sales plans in the 
employees’ magazine, and by 
various other methods tried to 
bring home to the factory worker 
the relation between sales and 
his own job. More recently, with 
more men than jobs available, 
some of these plans have been 
dropped. Yet never has there been 
a better time to get close personal 
contact and understanding between 
the men who are selling well and 
the men who are producing more. 
The plants that are carrying on 
this inside morale work are link- 
ing the two efforts profitably. 
The workers in one plant, it was 
discovered, had the idea that 
wages came out of some myste- 
rious reservoir, which was tapped 
each pay day when they drew their 
pay through the little wicket. They 
were at the gates of the reservoir 
—they could almost see it. The 
sale to the final consumer had no 
connection at all with their pay 
envelope. A chance remark by a 
loyal and efficient workman, over- 
heard by the vice-president, 
started a series of meetings be- 
tween the sales department heads 
and a group of men picked by the 
factory workers, At these meet- 
ings new sales plans have been 
discussed, charts have been de- 
vised showing just where the 
money comes from that pays both 
wages and dividends. The final 
consumer has been visualized to 
the worker in a new way. The 
course has resulted in an improved 
product, turned out in greater vol- 
ume by forty per cent fewer fac- 
tory workers than a year ago. The 
benefit to the final buyer of this 
saving is obvious, and the better 
understanding has inspired the 
sales force also to better efforts. 
The plan of the Bowser Manu- 
facturing Company was fully de- 
scribed in a recent issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly. Briefly, it con- 
sisted of a plan carried out at the 
sales convention, designed to bring 
about the better understanding be- 
tween the sales and production 
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forces, so essential to improved 
morale, and the “go getter” spirit. 
There were approximately 300 
salesmen at the convention. An en- 
velope containing several badges 
was handed to each man. Every 
badge bore the name of a factory 
worker—one badge for each. The 
company executives told each 
salesman to go out in the factory, 
find his man and present the 
badge. The salesmen scattered 
through the plant just as though 
they were going out to find their 
retail customers. As each sales- 
man found his man he made 
friends with him and each tried 
to learn something about the other 
man’s work and his daily prob- 
lems. It is not at all uncommon 
today for some factory worker to 
receive a picture post-card froma 
little town in Maine or a letter 
from California with a few words 
of greeting from his salesman 
friend, and a message like this: “I 
talked to Johnson, my customer 
here, today, and he tells me those 
pumps you are turning out for him 
are giving the best kind of ser- 
vice.” A close individual contact 
like that means a better product 
and more intense sales efforts to 
keep the factory worker busy. 


THE N. C. R. PLAN 


The National Cash Register 
Company used a plan a few 
months ago that had the same sort 
of two-sided appeal. It was de- 
signed to get the factory workers 
watching the sales records of its 
various divisions and of the indi- 
vidual salesmen. It brought home 
to the worker the importance of 
the final sale and at the same time 
put up to the salesman the fact 
that it was up to him to keep the 
factory smokestack smoking. As 
one of the sales bulletins sent out 
to agents said: “The employees at 
Dayton are watching selling rec- 
ords with the greatest interest. 
They are happy to see the way 
you are sending in orders. They 
know that every order means a 
greater compliment to them. Every 
point received makes them more 
proud of you.” The salesmen were 
urged to spend more time in the 
presence of their prospects to give 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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If you want to know about our work, watch 
the advertising of the following products: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
JACK-O’-LEATHER SUITS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
(ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS) 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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the men in the plant more orders 
to work on. 

Bulletins showing the standing 
of the various sales divisions from 
day to day were posted in conve- 
nient places around the factory on 
bulletin boards. The pictures of 
the leading sales agent and sales- 
man from each division were 
posted also, and the interest shown 
by the factory workers proved that 
the plan was based upon a sound 
premise. The sales records for 
the particular month in which the 
plan was tried out showed also 
that the salesmen had made good 
on the new responsibility put up 
to them. 

Surely these tangible and prac- 
tical plans point a lesson and a 
path of action which has great po- 
tentialities. Management, capital 
and labor have one big cause in 
common, and that is to deliver to 
the final buyer a product that rep- 
resents value—not waste, on either 
side. Rules or regulations that re- 
quire three men to fill a locomo- 
tive grease cup where one man 
accomplished the job before, in- 
efficiency in distribution or pro- 
duction which saddles the final 
buyer with an extra cost—these 
things are bad for everybody. 

What better way to eliminate 
waste on all sides than a better un- 
derstanding of how the man who 
pays the bill buys the product, and 
how it can be delivered to him bet- 
ter, cheaper and more conve- 
niently? 

Service is a two-sided responsi- 
bility, and education in the plant 
can increase it. 


Standard Neckwear Co. 
Appoints Agency 
The Boston office of Wood, Putnam 
& Wood Co., advertising agency, has 
obtained the account of the Standard 
Neckwear Company, of Boston and New 
ork. “Wearplus” neckwear is being 
etrertinn’ in newspapers of large 
cities. 


Kresge Sales Increased 


. The sales for S. S. Kresge chain store 
system for September, 1921, $4,299,954, 
represent an increase of 6.8 per cent 
over September, 1920. Sales for the 


first nine months of 1921 also show a 

_ against the same period for 1920. 
e sales for these periods are: 1921, 

$38,884,259; 1920, $34,238,756. 
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A Winter Use for Electric 
Fans 


Men experienced in export selling 
have deemed it necessary from time to 
time to warn against such incongruities 
as advertising snowshoes and ice skates 
on the Equator, or Palm Beach suits in 
Polar regions, At first glance it might 
seem that the market for electric fans in 
winter would be almost as restricted, 
But the Emerson Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, of St. Louis, maker of 
electric fans, gives a special use for fans 
in the cold months that should be an in- 
centive to those who can’t think of a 
thing to do in off seasons. Says the 
Emerson company: 

“What price would a department 
store set on its show windows if it 
were asked to rent them? A figure 
which would be prohibitive to any pro- 
spective tenant, no doubt. The value of 
show window space is apparent from the 
amount of time and money lavished on 
the building and dressing of show win- 
dows by every progressive merchant. 
and could only be assessed at tens of 
thousands of dollars for each city block 
in the retail districts. 

“Yet many of these same windows 
are partly or entirely clouded by frost 
during many hours of many days each 
winter, eatly impairing their adver- 
tising value. In most cases the man- 
agement seems to regard frosty win- 
dows as a necessary evil and makes 
only feeble attempts to remove or pre- 
vent it. 

“An electric fan placed inconspicu- 
ously in the rear of the window will 
bring fresh dry air against the glass 
and remove frost in a very few minutes, 
preventing its formation as long as the 
fan is running. Regular use of fans in 
show windows during cold weather 
would save advertising space worth 
thousands of dollars, and at a _ cost 
which is entirely nominal.” 


Traction Advertising Awak- 
ened by Jitney Buses 


Although, as a class, electric railways 
are giving more thought to publicity of 
their service than in past years, some 
still fail to realize how imperative such 
publicity has become since the advent 
of the jitney or the motor bus. It is in 
the transportation business now as it is 
in any other industry where there is 
competition—the least remissness or doz- 
ing is seized upon by the rival claimant 
to patronage.—Electric Railway Journal. 


Harry B. Harper, Studebaker 
Sales Manager 


Harry B. Harper, until recently dis- 
tributor of Willys-Overland motor cars 
in Philadelphia, has been made sales 
manager of The Studebaker Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Harper was formerly general 
sales manager of the Willys-Overland 
Company, foreign manager and adver- 
tising manager of the Ford Motor 
Company and advertising manager of 
Bowser & Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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How Much Waste? 


for its ability to function, but it does 
not depend upon circulation alone. 


DVERTISING depends upon circulation 


A man out of work studying the Help 
Wanted column is no prospect for a motor 
car, a phonograph, a dining-room suite, or 
for anything else. 


Yet, if that man buys a newspaper he is a 
CIRCULATION UNIT. He, and 50,000 others, 
may make circulation—BUT THEY DO NOT 
MAKE A NICKEL’S WORTH OF BUYING 
POWER. 


Consider, then, whether or no your adver- 
tising dollars in buying circulation are pur- 
chasing ACTUAL BUYING POWER TO- 


DAY, or mere numbers alone. 


In Detroit, there is just ONE efficient, effec- 
tive and proved route to reach the ACTUAL 
BUYING POWER of America’s Fourth City, 
and that route is through The Detroit Free 
Press—actual tests show that it reaches 98.6% 
of those homes where the income is $10,000 
a year or more, as well as 87.4% of Detroit 
motor car owners. _ 


Che Detroit Hree Press 


“Advertised by Its Achievements” 
Foreign Representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit Portland, Ore. 
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Dotted line shows outline 
of old package. 
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Shifting & of an inch 


made all the difference 


How a change in the shape of a carton secured for 


the manufacturer a new margin of profit 


HEY thought that they needed only a new 

supply of the same old packages. All 

they asked in placing the order was a 
guarantee of equal protection and quality at 
the same price. 


But a study of the problem by representa- 
tives of the Robert Gair Company showed that 
the shape of the old carton was wrong—for 
two reasons. First, it necessitated a big waste 
of stock and an extra cutting operation. 
Second, it required the carton blanks to be run 
off comparatively few at a time,—and so print- 
ing costs were excessive. 


By shifting only 34 of an inch from the depth 
to the height of the carton—without decreasing 
the cubic contents—the cost of stock was cut 
16% and the cost of cutting and printing re- 
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duced 40%. Incidentally, the new shape gave 
more advertising surface and greater strength! 


This is just one illustration of the ingenuity 
and mechanical skill which the Robert Gair 
Company applies to solving every package 
problem. 


Backed by over 50 years of experience, we 
have designed packages and shipping cases for 
all kinds of products. We serve the greatest 
package merchandisers of the country—Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Beech-Nut Packing 
Co., Colgate & Co., Palmolive Co., Standard 
Oil Company, and many others. 


Every essential of modern package 
merchandising 


With six great mills located at strategic points 
to serve manufacturers in widely separated 
territories—including the immense home plant 
on the Brooklyn waterfront—the Gair system 
is the largest of its kind in the world. 


We control the whole process of manufac- 
ture, from wood-pulp to finished product. We 
operate our own paper mills, maintain our own 
art, engraving, printing, lithographing depart- 
ments. Our laboratory regulates and improves 
our processes and tests finished products. 


All our resources—unrivalled mechanical 
facilities, years of knowledge and experience, 
the skilled services of a staff of experts—are 
at your disposal. Gair service covers every 
essential of modern package merchandising: 
Folding boxes, Labels, Lithography, Corru- 
gated and Solid fibre shipping cases. 


Have you received your copy of 
“Scientific Selection of Package De- 
signs”? A postal will bring it to you. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
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What do you Expect 
You? Printer ? 














Competent Counsel 


RRESPECTIVE of the size or nature 
of his order, the buyer of printing is 
entitled to intelligent, earnest counsel. 





It is a forty-six-year-old Goldmann 
axiom that anything worth printing 
is worthy of careful and mature 
consideration. The “unforgivable 
sin” in the code of Goldmann Service 
is the slighting of any job, no matter 
how small. 


Goldmann Service offers you not 
merely technical printing ability of the 
highest order, but seasoned, interested 
counsel in deciding what is best and 
most economical for your needs. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Stace Gighteen Seventy Sex 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 
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Advertisers Must Study the Terri- 
torial Requirements of Their Copy 


This Is a Big Country, and an Advertiser Must Have Detailed Informa- 
tion Regarding It in Order to Localize His Copy 


By J. M. 


[Eprrortat Note: This country is not 
a single marketing unit—but is made 
up of a hundred different markets, each 
one with its own peculiarities. The 
statement sounds almost axiomatic, and 
yet many advertisers disregard it in 
planning newspaper and other campaigns 
to reach different sections of the coun- 
try. If advertisers were to study each 
market thoroughly so that they knew 
its individualities—they would not try 
to sell raincoats where there is no rain 
or fur coats where there is no snow, 
any more than they would expect to 
sell electric fans to Eskimos.) 


EFORE me, as I write, is a 

three months’ old copy of 
one of the San Francisco daily 
newspapers. In it is an adver- 
tisement of electric fans. It is a 
good advertisement and—I have 
no doubt—sold (or helped to sell) 
a lot of electric fans—in New 
Orleans or Birmingham, Ala. 
or in some other city where it 
gets hot and stays hot for weeks 
at a time. But to print such an 
advertisement in San Francisco is 
a mistake. In San Francisco, 
people need overcoats — summer 
and winter—much more than they 
need electric fans. Hot—really 
hot—weather is unknown there. 
Four or five times a year, per- 
haps, the thermometer gets as 
high as 80 to 85 degrees. When 
that happens, the Native Sons 
of the Golden West wipe their 
fevered brows and tell one another 
that “it’s terrible.” It isn’t. It’s 
agreeable. 

The day this advertisement to 
which I refer was published, the 
temperature in San _ Francisco 
was: High, 58°; low, 51°. That 
isn’t exceptional. It’s pretty near- 
ly regular. 

One day last July, a man I 
know happened to be in Marys- 
ville, a thriving little city about 
150 miles northeast of San Fran- 
cisco. There he was shown, by 
the town’s leading clothier, a fine 
line of “trade-aids,” which were 
intended to promote the sale of 





Campbell 


raincoats. The dealer and the 
man from San Francisco exam- 
ined them carefully and enjoyed 
them hugely. They even laughed. 
It is easy to understand why they 
laughed when you are told that 
in Marysville—and in almost all 
the rest of California, too, for 
that matter—hardly a drop of 
rain falls from May 1 to Sep- 
tember 30. There is about as 
much demand for raincoats in 
California in summer as there is 
for Palm Beach suits in New York 
in winter. 


HITTING WIDE OF THE MARK 


Another case: In mid-July, in 
San Francisco, I saw an adver- 
tisement of a certain cereal. II- 
lustration and text suggested that 
it be served “with strawberries.” 
If this advertisement had ap- 
peared two months earlier, it 
would have been timely. If it 
appears in the fall—say in Octo- 
ber—it will also be timely. To 
print it in the middle of -July is 
to invite criticism. That time of 
year is “between seasons.” That 
does not mean that you cannot 
buy strawberries in California in 
July. You can. But they are 
high-priced—and not good. 

I cite these cases, not in a spirit 
of fault-finding, nor with any 
thought of trying to make adver- 
tisers feel that they do not know 
what they are doing, but for 
another reason—to make it clear 
that California is different. Be- 
cause such and such a thing is 
done in Indiana at such and such 
a time, it does not follow that 
that same thing is done at that 
same time in California. 

Not only is California unlike 
other sections of the United 
States but different sections of 
California are quite unlike other 
sections. How could it be other- 


wise? The State is 700 miles 
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from north to south and—at its 
greatest width—about 400 miles 
from east to west. In an area as 
great as that, there are bound to 
be wide variations in climate, 
soil, products and living condi- 
tions. 

All this means that the adver- 
tiser who plans to “invade” Cali- 
fornia needs more in the way of 
detailed information than is re- 
quired in the case of any other 
State in the Union. And this in- 
formation should be secured in 
advance and, preferably, from 
people who live in California and 
know what they are talking about. 
Failure to get this information is 
likely to be costly. It may be 
disastrous. For it is a fact that 
the “impressions” one gets as the 
result of a hurried trip through 
California are apt to be erroneous. 
In California, things are not al- 
ways what they seem. And it 
has happened more than once 
that an experienced investigator 
who has visited there for the pur- 
pose of getting the facts as to 
sales possibilities, has reached 
conclusions that are entirely er- 
roneous. Unless one has lived in 
California several years and knows 
the State—really knows it—it is 
better to take the say-so of men 
and women on the ground than 
to rely on impressions or “gen- 
eral” statements. They aren't 
worth anything. 





Coffee Consumption In- 
creased; Tea Decreased 





HE per capita consumption of 

coffee has increased and the 
per capita consumption of tea has 
decreased in the United States, 
Ross W. Weir, chairman of the 
Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Com- 
mittee, declared at the annual 
meeting of the National Coffee 
Roasters Association at New York 
last week. This condition was 
ascribed as being due to adver- 
tising. Mr. Weir said in part: 

“Recent Government figures 
showed that the per capita con- 
sumption of coffee during the two 
years ending June 30, 1921, and 
corresponding approximately to 
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the period of our campaign, has 
increased 21 per cent over the ten- 
year period previous to that time, 
If you think this increase is due 
to prohibition rather than to ad- 
vertising, cast your eyes over the 
consumption figures for other 
products, the distributors of which 
expected to profit from prohibi- 
tion. 

“While the popularity of coffee 
has steadily gained since we be- 
gan to advertise, the consumption 
of tea has decreased. The coffee 
trade was able to get together and 
advertise. The tea trade, or at 
least the American tea interests, 
recognized the need of an adver- 
tising campaign, but thus far have 
been unable to bring into line the 
various tea interests and have been 
unable to carry out their plans, 
Well, what happened? Coffee ad- 
vertised. Tea did not. Coffee 
drinking increased. Tea drinking 
decreased. There you have the 
situation in a nutshell 

“But the most striking proof of 
the success of our campaign comes 
from Sao Paulo, where they think 
coffee, talk coffee and live coffee 
twenty-four hours of the day. 
This advertising campaign was 
made possible through the action 
of the planters of Sao Paulo in 
agreeing to contribute 100 reis for 
every bag of coffee they shipped 
from the plantations. Now, after 
the campaign has been in progress 
two years and a half, they are so 
well satisfied with the results of 
their investment that they are 
going to double their contribution. 
I have a letter from Dr. Numa 
D’Oliveira, secretary general of 
the Sociedade Promotora de De- 
feza do Café, informing me that 
a bill imposing a tax of 200 rets 
for each bag of coffee, or double 
the former amount, is now before 
the state legislature and certain to 
pass. It is certain to pass because 
the planters of Sao Paulo pe- 
titioned the legislature in its favor, 
and since the planters will be the 
ones to pay the tax the legislature 
cannot well deny them.” 





Hal Kennedy, formerly with the Dor- 
land Agency, Inc., New York, has 
joined the Ad Service Co., typos 
raphers, New York. 
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Patterns 











People’s Home Journal 


Beginning with the January 1922 
Number, THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL will present a new and 


special Fashion and Pattern Service. 


In character and timeliness this 
service will be unexcelled; the Journal 
readers will be furnished with the 
latest dependable information on 
styles, as well as patterns of the 
highest quality. 


F. M. Lupton, Publishers, Inc., 
owners and publishers of THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 
have purchased the Merchants 
Pattern Company of New York, its 
machinery, plates, trademarks, 
patents and master patterns, and 
this company together with its entire 
organization is being merged into 
The People’s Home Journal Pattern 
Company. 


This new line of patterns, which will 
be featured in THE PEOPLE’S 
HQME JOURNAL each month, will 
be sold by dealers throughout the 


country. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 
For 36 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Getting Slogan Veri- 
fication 


New York Lusricatine Ort Co. 
New York, Oct. 27, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I would appreciate it very much if you 
would kindly inform me if any com- 
pany dealing in automotive supplies has 
adopted the slogan, “Keep upkeep 
down.” 

New York Lvusricatinc Ort Co., 
C. M. Appts, 
Service Manager. 


A. McKim LiMitep 
MontTreat, Oct. 26, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer has a slogan for a soft 
drink that he has offered to the Orange 
Crush Company—‘“First for Thirst.” 

The Orange Crush people are under 
the impression that this slogan is in use 
by someone else in the United States. 
I believe you keep a record of these 
things and would appreciate it if you 
would let me know if you have any 
record of this one. With me, it is 
entirely original, and I sincerely hope 
that it is new. 

Stantey A. Wispom. 


URING the latter half of 
1919 Printers’ INK gathered 
together the phrasing of well over 
850 advertised slogans. This is 
the only list of its kind of which 
we have knowledge, and while it 
is not in any sense complete, 
the compilation has on occasion 
proved of help in determining the 
originality of a proposed slogan. 
For example, we were able to 
tell Mr. Wisdom the slogan he 
offered the Orange Crush Com- 
pany, “First for Thirst,” has been 
used for some time by the Na- 
tional Beverage Company of Chi- 
cago. The phrase the New York 
Lubricating Oil Company evi- 
dently intends using was not in- 
cluded in our compilation. Of 
course that is not to be taken as 
final evidence of its being en- 
tirely new. Slogans come and go. 
Retailers are constantly adopt- 
ing and dropping them. The 
same applies, in a lesser degree, 
to manufacturers. 

Naturally that complicates ef- 
forts to get a phrase which has 
never seen previous use. How- 
ever, we shall be glad to continue 
maintaining a record of those 
slogans called to our attention, 
and answer, to the best of our 
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ability, requests similar to those 
printed here —[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
INK. 


Plain Words to Prospective 
Home Builders 


In Orangeburg, S. C., eight contrac. 
tors and building supply companies have 
joined together in a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign to move their stocks 
and sell their services by creating an im- 
mediate desire for new and better 
homes. A number of full-page adver- 
tisements are being used. 

In advertisements urging the citizens 

of Orangeburg to build now there is 
no attempt to disguise the fact that 
prices are high. In one advertisement 
the contractors and building supply com- 
panies have made the following state. 
ment on this subject: 
_ “Not a thing is to be gained by wait- 
ing to build. Authorities concede that 
some building costs are a little higher 
than in pre-war times, but both ma- 
terials and labor are as low today as 
they will be for some future time as yet 
unforeseen. 

“As against this, rents are as high to- 
day as they have ever been before; so 
you are losing money every day you 
delay. Put an end to it. Build now! 

“And in return you will have a home 
of your own which will be yours for 
the rest of your life.” 


Knitted Outerwear Association 
Plans Campaign 


The Knitted Outerwear Manufac 
turers’ Association, Philadelphia district, 
has determined upon a_ nation-wide 
campaign to attract buyers to the Phila 
delphia market. Paul H. Marrow, 
secretary of the association, has been 
instructed to prepare a series of pam- 
phlets setting forth the advantages of 
Philadelphia as a superior buying _mar- 
ket for knitted outerwear. These 
pamphlets will be sent monthly to job 
bers throughout the United States. 


John A. Cleary with Peerless 
Motor Car Co. 


C. Sterling Bailey has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of The Peerless 
Motor Car Company, Cleveland, and 
has been succeeded by John A. Cleary, 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company. 

Mr. Bailey has made no announce- 
ment of his business plans. 


John A. Priest Joins James F. 
Newcomb & Co. 


John A. Priest, formerly advertising 
manager of the Hendee Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, Mass., has been 
appointed special sales representative 
and liaison officer between the clients 
and the creation and production de 
artments of James F. Newcomb & Co. 
ne., New York. 
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QIt's great to love 
to do a thing and 
to have other men 
want you todo that 
thing for them. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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C"Printer 
be happy working for you ? 


HE basis of nearly all friction between a 
printer and his customer is a lack of mutual 
understanding of exactly what is wanted. 


Where the work is not organized at the time it 
is started, where the most important decisions 
about the job are made as questions come up, 
the buyer of printing is pretty certain to invoke 
his divine right to be irritable. 


If you want your printer to go about your job 
happy and confident that he is going to please 
you, be sure he has a clear understanding of 
what you want. And in order that you yourself 
may know what you want, you can well devote a 
portion of your time to learning something about 
the factors that go to make good printing. 


One of these factors is the paper. Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers are made suitable for 
the kind of book paper printing you want done. 
As between one face of type and another, more- 
over, your choice need not be blind. That selec- 
tion should depend on instructed taste, which 
you may help to form and cultivate by critically 
examining numerous printed specimens of War- 
ren’s Standard Printing Papers, with which 
paper merchants who sell Warren’s Papers will 
supply you. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIMENS OF FINE 
LETTERHEADINGS 


WENTY-FOUR 
printed, engraved, 
lithographed, embossed 
and photogravure letter- 
headings on Brookdale 
Linen Bond are contained 
in a portfolio which will 
be sent on request to 
printers and buyers of 
printing. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
32 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Letter That Forgets Business 
for a While 


What Happens When an Alert Clipping Clerk Keeps Tabs of the 
Personal Activities of the Customer and Makes Correspondence of It 


By A. L. Townsend 


“— AM rather positive that this 
letter is blarney,” said a pur- 
chasing agent to a friend who hap- 
pened in with the postman. “But 
just the same, it pleases me, 
tickles my vanity, and makes a 
favorable impression. Good work, 
I'd sa 

“Plattery ?” inquired the caller. 

“In a sense, yes. The letter is 
from a man who wants to get 
business from me, but business 
isn’t mentioned. What the letter 
does do is to call attention to the 
fact that I delivered a little ad- 
dress to the Rotary Club out West 
a few days ago. It congratulates 
me for having done so, comments 
on a certain extract from the 
speech, and goes on to say that I 
have done something for business 
in general. 

“What gets me is how those 
folks knew about it at all. That 
Rotary Club talk was of slight 
importance. Notice of it could 
only have been found in local 
papers. I repeat, however, my 
vanity is tickled. We all fall for 
this stuff, even when it is abso- 
lutely transparent.” 

happen to know how the 
concern handles such correspond- 
ence, 

The house employs a young 
woman whose business it is to 
keep a sharp lookout for personal 
notices about clients. She receives 
many newspapers, is aided by a 
clipping bureau that has been pro- 
vided with a list of names, and she 
has delivered to her desk all busi- 
ness publications in the company’s 
field. All day long she reads 
through this material and makes 
out short reports, which, in turn, 
are handed over to those who are 
best fitted to write the letter. 

If Mr. X. has been carrying on 
correspondence with Mr. G., some 
such memo as this is apt to come 
to him: 
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“M. H. G. made an address 
Thursday of the current week to 
a meeting of the Packers’ Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City. His sub- 
ject was, ‘Latest Developments in 
Helping the Dealer.’ Extracts 
from talk attached.” 

Or in other cases these notes 
will come through: 

“Mr. D. should receive a short 
note of commendation from you, 
on following subject: He went to 
Lakewood with trapshooting party 
first of week and made second 
highest score.” 

“W. W. B. has gone to Chicago 
to attend meeting of Board of 
Trade when important matters 
relative to local merchants will 
come up for discussion. Mr. B 
is looked upon as an authority, 
and he is attending through direct 
invitation of the officials.” 

In other words, it has been 
found highly advantageous to 
write letters that do not mention 
business at all, but which touch 
only on the personal equation. 
This does not mean a few letters 
to a few carefully selected pet 
clients, but a sweeping letter sys- 
tem that reaches the least of them. 
Every letter is an individual and 
sincere message from someone in 
the organization who means every 
word he dictates. 


STAFF OUT FOR LETTER IDEAS 


A firm identified with the elec- 
trical line has employed the idea 
to splendid advantage and reports 
wonderful results. Every member 
of the home office organization 
keeps a watch on trade journals, 
newspapers and other printed 
sources of information. When an 
item is found that bears upon the 
personal activities of a client, a let- 
ter is written at once to him, 
wisely worded and free of “gush.” 
Once a month every trade publi- 
cation is combed by one person, 
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who blue-pencils certain notes and 
then pastes them on sheets that 
are later distributed to those who 
should write the letters. 

One of these letters reads as 
follows: 


Dear Mr. K.: 

e note with considerable interest 
that you have a signed article on Elec- 
tric Table Fixtures in the current issue 
of Electrical Merchandising. We have 
ordered a dozen extra copies of this 
issue and have taken the liberty of pass- 
ing them through our various depart- 
ments for the men to read. The article 
in question was well put, timely and is 
sure to be widely quoted. 


And another letter: 


Dear Mr. McD.: 

Your work in Atlanta recently, in be- 
half of the Electrical Association, has 
been followed by us—indeed, the com- 
plete transcript of your address before 
the committee, at the Ainsley Hotel, on 
the evening of the 12th, has reached our 
hands. To our minds, this was a splen- 
did talk and, judging by the reception 
accorded you, this impression must be 
universal. We wish to ask your permis- 
sion to qu uote parts of this address in a 
little folder we are issuing and also for 
our internal house-organ. 
We congratulate you. 


Good work. 


“Tt is one type of letter that 
is always answered, promptly, 
warmly, enthusiastically,” said the 
sales manager of this house. 
“There is no _ better business 
friend-maker than this form of 
correspondence. It gets across 
every time. And we are abso- 
lutely sincere all the while. If we 
commend a man, it’s because we 
think he deserves it.” 

No item is too small for notice, 
as evidence this to a man down in 
the Carolinas: 


Dear Mr. E.: 

A happy thought—that one of yours 
of giving a barbecue to the sales _con- 
vention meeting in your town. From 
all we have been able to read on the 
subject, it was some event. The best 
part of it was that the boys, as far as 
we know, had never attended a real bar- 
becue before, It was a novelty for them. 
Did you know that notices appeared in 
some of the trade publications North, 
commending the entire affair? 


It matters not what field of ac- 
tivity may have been engaged in 
by the customer, he is pleased 
when he discovers that someone, 
outside the charmed circle, has 
taken notice of it and goes to the 
trouble of bringing it to his at- 
tention. 
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When men make changes, when 
they are advanced, when they en- 
ter upon new activities or go to 
new jobs, nothing delights them 
more than to receive letters in 
recognition of it. 

An important executive con- 
nected with a large house had a 
hobby of water-color sketches, 
He took a trip to Bermuda and 
brought back some twenty or 
thirty very interesting studies. 
These were placed on exhibition 
in a local gallery in a rather small 
town. But the sales manager of 
an institution that had been trying 
to get more than a small order 
from this man, managed to hear 
of the exhibition and immediately 
wrote a letter, expressing his per- 
sonal interest in water colors and 
mentioning the fact that on his 
next visit South, he wanted to see 
the studies. It was a short note, 
written on the spur of the moment, 
but it cemented a friendship that 
brought the large order. 

A lumber house, desirous of 
catching the ear of the merchant 
in a string of cities and medium- 
sized towns, made many experi- 
ments with form letters and failed 
to arouse much interest. Then the 
general manager ordered that 
morning and afternoon papers 
from these towns be sent to him 
regularly every day. Busy as he 
was, he found the requisite time 
to read them thoroughly. 

Gradually, one prospect at a 
time, he located news items or 
personals that served the purpose 
he had in mind. Extracts from 
several letters that followed, each 
a direct personal communication, 
are educational in bringing-out the 
value of the intensely personal 
communication: 


Mr. X. 

Novis came to our attention of your 
contribution of a half carload of lumber 
and twenty bundles of shingles to the 
committee that is trying to complete the 
Esther Hill Home for the Aged in 
your town. We consider this was a 
mighty fine thing to do—a charity, 
wisely directed. 


The following is part of a 
communication sent to a lumber 
dealer in a town that had been 
visited by a rather disastrous 
flood, a river having gone over its 
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COVERS THE GRO ve TRADE 





This is what manufacturers of food 


products have been waiting for 


Any manufacturer of a worthy product that is sold 
through grocery stores has a story to tell to the retail 
grocer. The thing that has always handicapped him is 
that there has been no sure or economical way of getting 
at the grocer. 


This need for some sure means of reaching the 
best grocers of the country is now met by THE 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER. 


It will go every month to the top 50,000 retail grocers. 
The circulation plan of THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
automatically selects only good grocers—the cream of 
the business. The rate is low—the magazine is unlike 
anything else in the field—the same circulation plan that 
has made GOOD HARDWARE a remarkable success 
will be applied to THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER. 


Let us send you complete information about this plan 
of blanketing the best grocery trade of the country. 


‘The PROGRESSIVE GROCER. 


Butterick Publishing Company, Trade Division 
Butterick Building, New York 





GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 50,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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banks. The head of the enter- 
prise, at the risk of his own life, 
saved two children from being 
swept away: 
Dear Mr. Y.: 

Our press clipping department has 
brought to us a news story, describing 
how, on the afternoon of last Thursday, 
you were instrumental in saving the 
lives of two little children. It was a 
thrilling and very dramatic recital, and 
we wish to take this occasion to con- 
gratulate you. It is just such episodes 
as this that tend to dignify the business 
we all serve. 


In every case where such letters 
have been written they paid ten- 
fold. The men to whom they are 
written seldom forget the thought- 
fulness that inspired them. It is 
correspondence that “stays put.” 

Every business man has activi- 
ties out of his own direct zone. 
And to him these hobbies are of 
the greatest possible consequence. 
He never tires of hearing them 
mentioned. 

A sales manager had been 
angling for a certain Mr. X. for 
a year and a half without great 
success. Mr. X. was in a position 
to turn sizable orders in any di- 
rection he chose, but he was 
rather lax when it came to corre- 
spondence. He did not write 
many letters. A dozen first-rate 
business letters, sent to him by the 
sales manager in question, had 
brought one reply only, and this 
perfunctery, 

After some inquiry it was 
learned that Mr. X. had a pas- 
sion for the Boy Scout movement. 
During off-hours he acted in the 
capacity of Scout Master in his 
New York town. 

The sales manager subscribed 
to the local paper and read it as- 
siduously. There came a notice 
one day that told how thirty Boy 
Scouts had given a “surprise 
party” to Mr. X. in recognition 
of his many kindly acts. 

The sales manager dictated a 
personal letter to Mr. X. It went 
on to state that he had read of 
the tribute and was himself inter- 
ested in Boy Scout work—which 
was true. Could Mr. X. offer any 
suggestions as to just how the 
idea could be started in his little 
home village? An artist from the 
advertising department made a 
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little pen-and-ink and water-color 
marginal sketch. It showed 
Mr. X. all smiles, surrounded by 
the youngsters. 

That letter brought a three- 
page communication under special 
delivery postage. To be sure, 
Mr. X. would help in starting a 
new Boy Scout troop. Here were 
some facts from personal experi- 
ence. And if Mr. K. could call 
some afternoon, a personal inter- 
view would be granted. 

It brought the two men to- 
gether and was the direct mieans 
of a relationship that has blos- 
somed and borne fruit. 





Brush Manufacturers: 
Attention! 


Master CarBurETOR COMPANY 

Los Ancees, Car., Oct. 27, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There is a good deal of talk going 
on now about creating new demands for 
merchandise. It has always seemed 
strange to me that no manufacturer of 
tooth brushes has ever put out two 
brushes in one package, one brush 
labeled “Good Morning” and one biush 
labeled “Good Night.” A great number 
of people brush their teeth morning 
and night, and are either compelled to 
use two brushes or one which has not 
dried from the last time. 

Was this idea ever tried out, and 
would it not be a good sales feature? 
I believe that a very large sale could 
be developed for such a package, and 
at the same time it would encourage 
better care of the teeth by people who 
now do not follow the practise of using 
a tooth brush twice’a day. 

If this idea strikes you as being of 
any value pass it on to some brush 
manufacturer for his benefit. 

Master Carsuretor Company, 
A. C, Rippety, Sales Manager.. 


Joins Bryant, Griffith & 
Brunson 


A. E. Christoffers is now with the 
New York office of Bryant, Griffith & 
Brunson, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tives. He was formerly advertising and 
business manager of the Henderson, 

. C., Daily Dispatch and was with 
Frost, Landis & Kohn, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. 








New Account for Frailey 
Agency 
The Sterling Aluminum Company, 
Erie, Pa., has placed its advertising 
account with the Frailey Advertising 
Company, Youngstown, O. 
Sterling “Armor Bright” Aluminum 
Ware will be featured in a newspaper 
advertising campaign. 
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CAs to the value of 


Color 


in the 


Chicago Herald and Examiner 


On Tuesday, August 9th, a two-color 
advertisement appeared in the Herald 
and Examiner—one of a series of ad- 
vertisements published by a manufac- 
turer of a high-grade food product. In 
speaking of it this manufacturer says: 


“The page that we had in this issue 
was a strikingly attractive page, due 
not only to thecopy and illustrations, 
but also to the fact that we were 
enabled to reproduce in original 
color the Kenilworth Tuna Label as 
it appears on the can. 


“‘We found that almost every grocer 
in Chicago that we spoke to fol- 
lowing the running of this two-color 
advertisement had noticed it, and 
with your enormous Chicago circula- 
tion, we are satisfied that the buy 
was a particularly good one.”’ 


Sample of color advertisement as it 
appears in the Herald and Examiner 
will be sent to you upon request. 
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Have Yi ou Made 


Manufacturers need reli- 
able statistics today, as 
never before, to aid them 
in charting their course for 
1922, 


Throughout the wide 
range of metal-working 
fields the Annual Review 
Number of The Iron Age, 
to be published January 5, 
1922, will fill this need in 
large measure. Therefore, 
it will be keenly read and 
long treasured. 


If you sell to the metal- 
working industries, don’t 
forget to be represented in 
“The World’s Greatest In- 
dustrial Paper’s’’ big issue 
of the year. 
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Reservation? 


Reservations are coming in 
thick and fast—255 to date, 
over and above space regu- 
larlyengaged. These com- 
panies will be represented 
prominently and will thus 
get the full benefit of 
buyers’ repeated reference 
to this special issue for 
months to follow. 

We shall be glad to make 
room for your message. 
Regular space rates will 
apply. 

THE IRON AGE 
ESTABLISHED 1855 


239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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MEG.US. PAT.OFFICE 


Take Your Pick 


A cheap thing is always 
cheap. If you want to get 
the most economical repro- 
ducing agents— 


O’FLAHERTY'’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


ELECTROTYPES 
STEREOTYPES 


One is not a sub- 
stitute for the other 
—each is right in 
its place and we 
know the place. 


Ask us. 


Made by O’FLAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 

















Clean Shelves by 1922! 





An Advertising War Cry for the Next Six Weeks That Can Bring Back 
the Country’s Business 


By G. A. Nichols 


T is pretty generally agreed 

that business, while showing 
signs of decided betterment here 
and there, is not coming along so 
well as the basic conditions of 
the country warrant. All the 
makings for a rapid and con- 
tinuous improvement are here. 
The fighting spirit of salesman- 
ship has been aroused. People 
with things to sell are becoming 
more than ever convinced that in 
advertising is to be found their 
eventual salvation. Now and 
again we see spectacular suc- 
cesses in advertising, showing 
beyond all question that adver- 
tising is the force that can build 
markets. Nearly everybody is 
hammering away with courage 
and strength and with more or 
less wisdom. 

Yet business as a whole does 
not yield. There is an impedi- 
ment somewhere that is blocking 
the way. 

Just above Keokuk, Ia., the 
Mississippi River looks like a lake. 
This is because its progress to 
the South is blocked by a dam. 
Whenever a _ stream backs up 
there is usually a little dam some- 
where—hidden away, possibly— 
that prevents the waters from 
going through. 

The dam blocking the business 
stream, in my estimation, is the 
retail store. Somewhere up in 
Wisconsin there is a little retail 
store that has a $4 price mark on 
a $2 suit of underwear. At a 
country store in Maine the buyer 
is asked to pay $10 for a pair of 
shoes that ought to be selling 
for $6. In Texas a 50c. granite pan 
is marked, “Special, 89c.” And 
so on. 

Take the country from coast 
to coast and from North to South 
and you find this condition exist- 
ing in a greater or lesser degree 
in retail stores of all sizes. The 
larger stores have seen the light 
and are trying in a measure to 


apply the necessary remedy. But 
stores in general are clogged with 
merchandise bought at higher 
prices. This they are stubbornly 
holding onto. They are keeping 
the prices up to prevent or at 
least delay a loss. The people 
are not buying. Therefore the 
stores are not buying. From the 
same cause the manufacturer is 
not making goods up to his ca- 
pacity and men are out of work. 

This is the condition. 

And now for the remedy. 

Unemployment conferences may 
be held. Captains of industry 
and labor may decide upon great 
remedial measures to be _ at- 
tempted. The need is so prodi- 
gious that equally ambitious cor- 
rectives may be sought. Like the 
king of old who was told by the 
prophet to dip himself seven times 
in the River Jordan to become 
relieved of his disease, business 
men seem to be willing and eager 
to do big things, but overlook the 
simple and obvious. 

If the small retailer of America 
could be induced to take his loss 
now and to work along to a 
point where he could start his 
1922 merchandising activities with 
practically clean shelves the en- 
tire business problem of the coun- 
try would be solved. The ob- 
struction would be removed and 
the stream would flow along in its 
natural course—which is just 
what it ought to be doing right 
now and which the country can- 
not explain its failure to do. 


HOW BUSINESS MAY BE BROUGHT 
BACK 


Start 1922 with clean shelves! 

If every jobber and every man- 
ufacturer in America would ham- 
mer this slogan home for the next 
six weeks through advertising, 
the thing would be done. 

A similar condition existed last 
year at this time. In fact there 
has been no time since the de- 
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pression set in that the trouble 
did not rest primarily with high 
prices. A year ago the prices 
charged by manufacturers and 
jobbers began to get appreciably 
lower. If the retailer had fol- 
lowed suit at the time business 
would be good now. But to at- 
tempt to sell the retailers on the 
idea then was to undertake an 
impossible task. Just as James 
H. McGraw said in an address 
before the Associated Business 
Papers in Chicago recently, there 
is no sense in a man butting his 
head against a stone wall. He 
can’t hurt the wall any and is 
likely to lose what few brains he 
has. 

But now conditions have 
changed. The retailer is in a re- 
ceptive mood. He has learned a 
whole lot, and now at length is 
willing to be shown. During the 
last few weeks I have talked with 
shoe and stove manufacturers in 
St. Louis, with hosiery makers in 
Milwaukee, with clothing pro- 
ducers and manufacturers and 
jobbers generally in Chicago, De- 
troit, Indianapolis and Cleveland, 
and from these men I get what I 
believe to be a fairly accurate 
line on the attitude of retailers 
throughout the Middle West. 
From reports made them by their 
traveling representatives, and 
from their view of the situation 
in general they now conclude that 
the time is at hand when just one 
pushover can bring the retailer to 
the place where he will strive to 
turn his merchandise into money 
on the basis of what he can get 
for it rather than what he paid. 
This is going to be done eventu- 
ally. It is being done now in spots. 
When all retailers do it, business 
is going to be active again. Cer- 
tain manufacturers and jobbers 
are now putting out advertising 
in an effort to administer the final 
pushover. This is going to have 
its good effects. Bit by bit the 
dam is going to be nibbled away. 

But why wait? The present time 
is psychologically right for a con- 
certed advertising smash. I am 
only expressing. the composite 
view of a score or more of the 
leading manufacturers and job- 
bers of the West—men who are 
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a hundred times smarter than I 
ever expect to be—when I say 
that the retailers of the country 
can be advertised to in such a 
way that they will unload their 
surplus stocks between now and 
January 1. 

They probably would start it 
anyway of their own accord right 
after the holiday trade is over, 
just as was done by the larger 
stores last year. But the effort, 
while it would be more resultful 
than that of last January, would 
fall far short of the mark. The 
uncertainty, the guesswork and 
the slow moving would then drag 
out into months. 

“Right now is the beginning of 
the season when people will buy 
if they ever will,” the general 
manager of a big Milwaukee ho- 
siery mill told me the other day. 
“The buying resistance is less no- 
ticeable at this season than at any 
other time of year. People are 


buying right now, despite high 
prices, and will buy more next 
month. Now, then, if the re- 


tailers would jump right in and 
force things to the absolute limit 
by cutting the prices down to 
where they ought to be, and then 
advertising and fighting for busi- 
ness as never before, there would 
be an era of buying during the 
next few weeks that would de- 
plete retail stocks to a point where 
a country-wide demand by retail- 
ers for merchandise would be cre- 
ated by January 1. We all know 
what that will mean. 

“Tt is all well enough under 
normal conditions to keep prices 
up during November and Decem- 


ber. People are in the—-buying 
mood then. But under present 
conditions, the usual January 


price reductions, clearance sales, 
or whatever you want to call 
them, should be advanced just six 
weeks on the calendar. This is 
opposed to all precedent, of 
course. But what is precedent in 
the face of such a need? 
“Clearance sales in mid-Novem- 
ber, to be followed by still more 
notable ones in mid-December, 
combined with the desire for 
buying that is naturally encoun- 
tered in those months, would strip 
retail stores of their surplus mer- 
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Hardware Advertising Value 
in the light of 


Hardware Advertising Experience. 


Significant figures of the advertising carried Jan.-July, 1921, 
by the four hardware publications of national circulation. 


Number of advertisers— 


in HARDWARE AGE........ 753 
in second hardware paper...... 351 
in third hardware paper...... 271 
in fourth hardware paper...... 96 


Number of pages published— 


in HARDWARE AGE........ 2995 
in second hardware paper...... 617 
in third hardware paper...... 694 
in fourth hardware paper...... 180 


Number of *“exclusive” advertisers— 


in HARDWARE AGE........ 465 
in second hardware paper...... 153 
in third hardware paper...... 83 
in fourth hardware paper...... 35 


Number of *“exclusive” advertising 


pages— 
in HARDWARE AGE........ 1369 
in second hardware paper...... 154 
in third hardware paper...... 170 
in fourth hardware paper...... 49 








*Using one paper to the exclusion of the others. 


For many years HARDWARE AGE has regularly car- 
ried more advertisers and more advertising pages than the 
combined total of all other hardware publications claiming 
national circulation. In “exclusive” advertisers the pre- 
dominance of HARDWARE AGE is overwhelming. 

Only successful advertising endures. Experience is the 
sure test of advertising power. 


HARDWARE AGE 
239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Circulation— 


100% Motor Car Owners 


ONSIDER, if you will, the significance 
of APROPOS’ circulation—25,000" sub- 
scribers, 25,000" motor car owners. 

What is even more impressive, 75% of these 
folk own cars valued at $2,000.00 and over. 
On top of that, 25% own their own homes. 

Here is a hand picked class market of generous buy- 
ing power. Men and women who enjoy the better 
things of life and have incomes that provide them. 
And APROPOS, brim full of sprightly wit and humor, 


of style and fashion, sport and recreation, goes each month into 

these 25,000 homes. 

Send your advertising message to them. Sell them—they have 
* December the money to buy. Present advertisers are securing exceptional 
edition. results. You can share with them—write or wire for rates. 


Eastern Representatives, H. D. Hascall & Associates, 1133 Broadway, New York 


APROPOS 


SAINT LOUIS 
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chandise and start the wheels of 
industry going. January might 
thus be robbed of some of its 
thunder. But personally I be- 
lieve that the impetus of the No- 
vember and December selling 
would carry over this time into 
January. Anyway, if January 
were duller than usual, it would 
not be an unendurable condition, 
in view of the fact that business 
would be cured of its ailment and 
be up and going with its old-time 
energy after spring trade. 

“T thoroughly believe that with 
the right kind of presentation re- 
tailers will be readily persuaded 
that they should show a little 
more nerve and forget that they 
do not have to gain a net profit 
of 30 per cent on investment as 
they did during the war.” 


SOUND ADVICE FROM A JOBBER 


As an example of the kind of 
advertising that ought to be em- 
ployed to bring the new principle 
properly before the retailer can 
be cited the new fall and winter 
catalogue put out by the H. B. 
Glover Company, dry goods job- 
ber of Dubuque, Ia. 

This firm’s advice to its custo- 
mers can be summed up in three 
general principles: 

First, get your prices down on 
today’s basis. Clean out the old 
stock that was bought at high 
prices. Take your loss now and 
get it over. Then use the money 
that was tied up so that it can 
make money for you. 

Second, tell the people about 
the goods you have to sell. 

Third, study your market and 
buy accordingly. 

The Glover presentation takes 
full cognizance of the fact that 
no store’ can close out an old 
stock successfully unless it has 
new goods to “sweeten up” its 
line. Hence Glover boldly makes 
a bid for present business, all the 
while laying much advertising 
pressure on the necessity of 
closing out the dead stock that 
loses money for the retailer every 
day, regardless of whether it is 
dead because it is priced too high 
or is out of style. 

Some manufacturers and dis- 
tributors apparently have chosen 
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to overlook the need of putting 
pressure on the retailer to get him 
to dispose of his overstocks. 
They have been conservative in 
this respect doubtless from the 
thought that such advice would 
tend to make the retailer slow 
up on his current buying. But 
Glover correctly proceeds on the 
assumption that the average re- 
tail store is neither correctly bal- 
anced nor up-to-date—also that 
few stores have in stock as many 
lines as they can sell, and that the 
buying is done largely without 
any proper conception of the 
needs or opportunities of the 
market. 

“If you know the facts about 
your trading territory,” says the 
Glover advertising, “you will be 
able to tell almost exactly how 
much of a certain article you can 
dispose of in a week, a month or 
a season. For example, within 
the area from which people come 
to trade with you how many men 
wear overalls? On an average 
how many pairs would each man 
use during the harvest season, 
spring plowing and so on? If 
there are three stores selling over- 
alls in your town, your fair share 
of the business ought to be one- 
third of this total.” 

The Glover catalogue in itself 
is a notable contribution to the 
cause of quick moving merchan- 
dise, in that every item it con- 
tains is advertised in general me- 
diums and farm papers. On 
every class of merchandise in the 
book there has been a consumer 
preference built up throughout 
the territory where Glover oper- 
ates. Glover’s own goods are ad- 
vertised in this way, and then the 
catalogue features such generally 
advertised merchandise as Bear 
Brand hosiery, made by the Para- 
mount Knitting Company of Chi- 
cago. 

The Glover catalogue makes the 
interesting and important point 
that advertised goods of the kind 
it features will not only turn rap- 
idly themselves, but will speed the 
turnover of the entire stock. In 
so doing it not only is able to sell 
goods now, but it performs a real 
service in affording the dealer an 
opportunity to diversify his stock 
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in such a way as to give him the 
most valuable aid in the closing- 
out process. 

Glover’s experience with adver- 
tised goods in the present exig- 
ency bears out what a number of 
other jobbers have discovered, 
and what some of them freely 
admit, namely: That advertising 
can elevate business above the 
times and make it independent of 
them. For twenty years adver- 
tising men have been asked why 
advertised goods had the advan- 
tage. They couldn’t tell so far 
as giving detailed facts was con- 
cerned. But now they know and 
can prove that they know. A 
certain prominent jobber whose 
name cannot be mentioned here— 
one who has consistently pushed 
private branded goods—tells me 
confidentially that on the private 
branded lines his house has ex- 
perienced a slump of from 25 to 
30 per cent over last year’s busi- 
ness, up to date, whereas on ad- 
vertised lines the slump is only 
about 10 per cent. The jobber 
admits that the figures have him 
guessing. He says, further, it 
would not be at all surprising if 
his firm should give some real at- 
tention to advertised goods here- 
after. If I could tell the jobber’s 
name here it would cause a sen- 
sation. 

The Glover company offers its 
customers some ready-made ad- 
vertising assistance that will help 
them work and fight for business, 
having in mind the primary ne- 
cessity of cleaning out the old 
stock by the first of the year. It 
declares—and its declaration will 
hold water—that the retailer who 
lays proper stress on advertised 
goods purchased at present prices 
not only can minimize the loss on 
his old goods that he closed out 
at a reduction, but can actually 
make money on the declining 
market if he wants to work hard 
enough and put up the proper de- 
gree of fight. 

Too much attention can hardly 
be given the matter of this retail 
advertising. The average retailer 
is likely to think slowly and move 
even more slowly when it comes 
to carrying out such a revolution- 
ary project as a clearance sale in 
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the middle of the holiday sea- 
son. The whole thing has to be 
thought through for him, and as 
much of the work done as pos- 
sible. Service departments will 
have to be prepared to do more 
personal work this fall than ever 
before, for the reason that much 
of the advertising effort will have 
to be directed at the old goods. 
The problem may be one that re- 
quires individual treatment here 
and there. But even at that the 
advertising can be generalized to 
a considerable degree, as the ser- 
vice man will see when he digs 
right down into the problem. 

For the next six weeks the big 
task before the business of the 
country is to move the old retail 
stocks. The thing is of even 
greater importance for the pres- 
ent than selling new goods, al- 
though as is shown by the way 
the Glover company is working it, 
new goods, if they have any ad- 
vertised value, will actually aid 
in the closing-out process. The 
main feature of the problem is to 
sell the retailer in a hurry. It 
will not be difficult to sell the 
consumer. Get the prices down 
where they ought to be and let 
the people know about it, and the 
goods will move out quickly. 

A great deal has been said 
against any price reduction move 
on the basis that it might tend to 
reduce wages and thus lessen the 
purchasing power of the wage- 
earning class. There is a disposi- 
tion here and there to depend 
upon the powers of advertising to 
move goods to such an extent 
that prices can be kept up tothe 
present level. This latter thing 
has been done in a number of in- 
stances. But at the same time it 
is well to remember that there is 
such a thing as complacently sit- 
ting back and trusting so blindly 
in the powers of advertising to 
do certain things that advertising 
does not get a fair chance to 
work. There is such a thing 
also as attributing to advertising 
powers that it does not possess. 
The cause of advertising is not 
going to be advanced by regard- 
ing it as supernatural. 

But, anyway, the kind of price 
reduction we are discussing here 
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Metal Goods, Such as 
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S THE chart indicates,’ about 95 per cent of the subscribers to 

THE IRON TRADE REVIEW are buyers of iron, steel and non- 
ferrous metals in the widely diversified forms of crude, semifinished 
and finished materials, as well as all kinds of machinery, castings, 


power plant equipment and fuel. 
Metalworking plants use horsepower aggregating millions, gen- 

erated by several hundred million tons of coal, millions of cubic 

feet of gas and millions of gallons of fuel oil According to fuel 


used and power employed subscribers are classified as follows: 
Percent No. of 


Percent No. of 
Power Plant of sub- sub- Power Used ofsub- sub- 
Fuel scribers scribers scribers scribers 
Coal 43.7 5199 Steam 27.0 3212 
Gas 18.0 2141 Electricity 43.3 5151 
Fuel Oil 16.2 1927 7as 5 654 
1237 Compressed Air 21.3 2534 


Power Purchased 10.4 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Published Every Week—Established 1883 


Cleveland, U.S. A. 


The International Authority of the World’s 
Iron, Steel and Metalworking Industries 


Member, A. B. C.—A. B. P. 
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has no bearing on wages. We 
are talking about dead goods that 
are tying up the dealer’s capital 
and damming up the country’s 
buying power. 

They have got to be disposed of 
before business will come back. 
After this is done there will be 
plenty of time to talk about the 
effect of low prices. There won’t 
be much of a problem at that, be- 
cause manufacturers and jobbers 
have already reduced 

This idea of starting 1922 with 
clean shelves, in so far as the old 
goods are concerned, can be put 
over and carried out within the 
next six weeks. 

It is the opportunity of the 
manufacturer’s life. 

“Start 1922 with clean shelves!” 
is the slogan that can bring Amer- 
ican business back. 


Obey That Impulse! 
A. E. 


=. Littre Co. 
SOROSIS SHOES 
Lynn, Mass., October 24, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Today I shan’t resist that impulse to 
write you a few words about your fine 
publication. Yes, sir, I am compelled 
to write this! 

For many years I have been a warm 
admirer of Printers’ Inx—and say, 
you can bet I’ve received lots of real 
money-making tips from your journal, 
which grows more and more wonder- 
ful with the passing of each week. 

The above may sound like a lydia- 
pinkum, but, then, you know what I 


mean, anyway. 
A. E. Littre Co., 
Irvinc Kaye Davis, 
Advertising Manager. 


American Specialty Manufac- 
turers’ Convention 


The American 
turers Association will hold its thir- 
teenth annual convention at Atlantic 
City on November 16, 17 and 18. 

Among the speakers at this conven- 
tion will be Frank Presbrey, head of 
the Frank Presbrey Company, adver- 
tising agency, New ork; Hon. H 
Thompson, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C.; J. W. Herscher, 
president National ‘Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association; and Walter B. Brown, 
editor New York Commercial. 


Specialty Manufac- 


“Maryland Farmer” Becomes 


Semi-monthly 
Effective at once, The Maryland 
Farmer, Baltimore, which has been 
published weekly, will become a semi- 
monthly publication. 
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Seeks a Higher Grade of 
Artistry 


Cuatranooca Roorinc & Founpry Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
CAHILL FURNACES AND GRATES 

Cuattanooca, Tenn., Oct. 15, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A spirit of helpfulness runs through 
your pages, and we wish to presume 
on our privilege as a subscriber so far 
as to ask a favor. Will you kindly 
refer us to a good commercial artist? 
We mean an artist capable of creating 
commercial designs. 

For example, we manufacture Fire- 
place Furnishings. We are constantly 
adding to the variety of our assort- 
ment, and endeavoring, as phrased in a 
recent article in your magazine, to 

“put a higher grade of artistry in our 
merchandise.” 

Many of our patterns are by neces- 
sity frankly commercial and stereotype. 
These mostly are Furnishings produced 
in Cast Iron. But we are honestly 
trying to put a touch of individuality 
and character even in these cheaper 
outfits. To create new designs in this 
medium does not require necessarily a 
high grade of artistic talent—simply a 
certain degree of imagination and 
ability to understand what the public 
demands. We attach sheet of illustra- 
tions typical of. these patterns. 

In addition, we are producing a line 
of Wrought Iron Hand Forged Fire- 
lace Furnishings. These are distinct- 

y of another ceee, being characterized 
4 elegance, simplicity, sometimes re- 
produced exactly from period patterns, 
sometimes with period tendencies sym- 
pathetically rendered in modern terms. 
Of course even in this line certain 
patterns become stereotyped, but we at 
present wish to enhance our assort- 
ment with a few pieces of original 
designs. 

It is very likely that we shall even- 
tually find an artist of the kind described 
above either in the architectural pro- 
fession or among interior decorators. 
If you can refer us to such an artist, 
wishing to augment his income occa- 
sionally by work on the side, we shall 


certainly appreciate your accommoda- 

tion. 
Cuatranooca Roorinc & Founpry Co., 
B. F. Annis. 


Sheaffer Pen Appoints Adver- 
tising Manager 


Joseph B. Gregg, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Thos. A. Edison 
Company, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, Fort Madison, Ia. 


Joins ‘Mailo Advertising 
Service 
John J. McCormick has 
Mailo Advertising Service, 
as merchandising manager. 
war Mr. McCormick was in 
agency work. 


joined the 
New York, 
Before the 
advertising 
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FIFTY CENTS 





TWENTY FOUR 
CENTS 


THREE CENTS 


F  cagpeage checking of advertising 
by the Economy Engineering 
Company of Chicago shows that 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS sells material-handling equip- 
ment at 3¢ per dollar of sale—one-eighth 
the cost of the next most profitable pub- 
lication in a list of nine other business 
papers and general magazines. A live 
industry plus a live paper tells the secret. 









District Offices: 
TULSA, OKLA..,408 CosdenBldg. 
CHICAGO, 432 Conway Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 50 E.42nd Street 

HOUSTON, TEXAS, Brg 
303 Lumbermans Bank Bidg. f 


— NATIONAL 
A.B.C. and A.B.P. PETROLEUM 
812 HURON ROAD NEWS CLEVELAND, OHIO 


giz nuRON ROAD _WEWS curverano, oro 
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Bao is a large national advertiser who 
enjoys telling a story about his former 
advertising agent, who sent him plans for a 
campaign calling for the expenditure of 
$300,000. At the bottom of the estimate the 
agent wrote: 

“TI am for this one hundred percent.” 


a 


‘ This particular manufacturer had always ° 
taken a keen interest in advertising and had 
studied the different mediums very closely. He 
recognized immediately that the recommended 
) medium did not fit at all, so he returned the 
estimate to the agent with the following reply: 


“You made a mistake in your figures. 
I think you are for this only 15%.” 


Do you really understand the different forms 
of advertising? 


Has it ever occurred to you, for example, 
that magazine and street car advertising are not 
competitive—that they serve entirely diterent 
fields?—that from 50% to 75% of the circula- 
tions of the magazines and women’s publica-— 
tions is in cities of less than 25,000 population? 





It is just the reverse with street car ad- 
vertising—8 5% of its circulation is in cities of 
25,000 population and over. 


My experience indicates that the sales of 
advertised products are much larger propor- 
tionately in cities of 25,000 population and over. 


ie esi 
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By visiting jobbers’ warehouses I learned that 
the smaller the city the larger the sales of pri- 
vate brands (the cheaper goods), and the 
smaller the sales of advertised brands—(the 
quality goods). 


In the larger cities I found big stocks*of the 
y advertised brands with practically no call for 
the unadvertised private brands. 


This justifies a statement I have often made 
that the presumption of superiority created. by 
advertising exists principally in the cities. 


Are your most logical customers in cities of 
over or under 25,000 population? 


From which of these two fields are you now 
getting the greater percentage of sales? 


Which field is getting the larger part of your 
advertising appropriation? 


National Advertising Manager. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 


Central Office Home Office Western Office 
Borland Building Candler Building Monadnock Building 
a Chicago New York San Francisco 
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eAstonishing new low marks for Life’s 
Mass of Class 200,000 net average guaranteed 
circulation—and a pro rata refund! 





Line Rate Page Rate Inside Covers Back Covers | 
nd Color Pages n Four Colors : 

was was —_ on , 
$2:5 $1155 $2100 $2900 | 
now now now now | 


$2:°0 $850 $1750 $2550 


Effective first issue in January, 1922. 
Gee. Bee. Are., Life’s Adv. Mgr., New York 


B. F. PROVANDIE, Western Manager | 
1537 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 











A “Point System” for Judging 
Agency Qualifications 


Cleveland Members of A. A. A. A. Adopt Score-Cards to Help 
Advertisers Select Agents 


N Printers” Ink for October 
16, 1913, an imaginary meeting 

of publishers was described, at 
which the first steps were taken 
to establish a “Rating Bureau for 
Advertising Agents.” Agents were 
to be judged by the point system, 
based on the following qualifica- 
tions : 

Financial responsibility. 

Promptness of payments. 

Quality of service rendered to adver- 
tisers. 

Character of equipment. 

Quality of accounts handled. 

Creation of new advertisers. 

Retention of old advertisers. 

Freedom from cutting commissions. 

Freedom from grafting house-organs 
and other rebate schemes. 


The rate of commission that 
would be paid to agents would de- 
pend, according to the imaginary 
scheme, upon the points scored 
by the Rating Bureau’s examina- 
tion. Agents scoring 90 to 100 
points would go in Class A, and 
receive 13 per cent commission; 
those scoring 75 to 90 points 
would go in Class B, and receive 
10 per cent; those rated at 60 to 
75 points belonged in Class C, 
which received 5 per cent; while 
those who fell below 60 points 
and into Class D received no com- 
mission at all. 

At the close of the account it 
was stated that the meeting, in- 
stead of having taken place in the 
year 1913, had in reality been re- 
ported by a species of clairvoy- 
ance, and the actual date referred 
to was October 7, 1924. 

While not intended to be taken 
literally, of course, the imaginary 
incident did call attention to the 
need for some method of dis- 
crimination between the highly 
efficient and the less efficient 
agents, which an advertiser might 
apply in choosing the agency to 
handle his account. It is obvious, 
moreover, that were the table to 
be prepared today, the order of 
importance of the qualifications 
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would vary considerably from that 
set forth herewith. 

Three years in advance of the 
date set for the apocryphal meet- 
ing of publishers, the “point 
system” of judging advertising 
agency service is actually being 
tried out—not indeed upon the 
publishers’ initiative, but by the 
agents comprising the Cleveland 
Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 
In a full-page newspaper adver- 
tisement, signed by the eight 
members of the Cleveland Chap- 
ter, and entitled “How Would 
You Judge an Advertising 
Agency?”, the plan is announced 
as follows: 

“Choosing advertising counsel 
is a task that falls but few times 
to the average business executive. 
The relationship between the suc- 
cessful advertiser and his agency 
is commonly so close and lasting 
that the question seldom arises. 

“There is perhaps little incen- 
tive for the busy executive to go 
behind the scenes and see how his 
agency is put together, or just 
how it works, so long as it works 
to suit him. 

“To all too many advertisers, 
the contact man alone visualizes 
the agency. Yet behind him is 
the machine that really counts, 
one that can be, and should be, 
compared with others, point by 
point. 

“So vital now is the need for 
the soundest advertising and mer- 
chandising advice, and so confi- 
dent are the members of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies of their favorable 
status under the most exacting 
comparisons, that they earnestly 
and persistently urge executives 
to undertake such studies, whether 
or not immediately interested in 
new service connections. 

“A survey of advertising agen- 
cies calls clearly for the attention 
of the ablest executives, men who 
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are trained in weighing conflict- 
ing facts and forming composite 
judgments. Advertising organiza- 
tions are many-sided, no two 
exactly equal in any essential, 
and advertising service cannot be 
judged in advance by any such 
tests as may apply to material or 
equipment. 

“The purchasing agent repeats 
the ordering of standard materials 
until his experience almost be- 
comes instinct. If he at any time 
doubt his practiced judgment he 
may easily call on chemistry or 
physics for confirmation. 

“But even the highest and most 
definite standards of agency ser- 
vice—those established in 1918 by 
the A. A. A. A—are not exact, 
and rational buying demands a 
balancing of many separate values. 

“Judging advertising agencies 
is somewhat like judging live- 
stock. Publishers, through con- 
tact with many agencies, become 
fairly adept, as do_ livestock 
buyers and breeders in their line. 
The advertiser, seldom called 
upon to rate or decide between 
agencies, may perhaps be par- 
doned for errors in judgment as 
marked as those of a freshman 
class in animal husbandry. 


AN AGENCY SCORE-CARD 


“Score-cards to crystallize the 
judging of advertising service 
have been devised from time to 
time by agencies and by adver- 
tisers themselves. These cards 
differ, and must differ. No single 
card could be devised to apply to 
every situation. But the logical 
differences are in the weights 
assigned to various’ essentials, 
rather than in the list of those 
essential pornts. 

“The Cleveland Chapter of the 
A. A. A. A. is concerned with the 
principle, rather than the form, of 
score-card that is to aid advertis- 
ers in judging agencies. What 
we offer, therefore, is a list of 
essential points, so grouped and 
so discussed that the advertiser 
himself may assign the perfect 
score to each point or group of 
points and thus build up a score- 
card to his own taste. 

“Here is our suggestion to 
executives : 
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“First, decide to know more 
about your own agency—and 
others. 

“Second, get this list of essen- 
tials, based largely upon the ideal 
standards set up by the A. A. 
A. A. 

“Third, discuss the list with 
several good agencies and get 
their suggestions as to scale of 
points, but make up the scale 
yourself in the end. 

“Fourth, measure your present 
agency carefully against this 
ideal score. You will probably 
uncover facilities you are not us- 
ing to advantage. 

‘Fifth, study other agencies 
that express a desire to serve you. 
Convince yourself, in order that 
you may convince your stock- 
holders, that you are buying the 
best merchandising service you 
can get in this period when the 
fate of every business hangs on 
good selling.” 

While it is possible that a stand- 
ardized score-card will eventually 
be devised, each member of the 
Cleveland Chapter, for the pres- 
ent at least, is using a score-card 
of its own. Nor is there any 
standardized system of establish- 
ing the number of points or 
credits which will represent a 
perfect score under each heading. 
It is appreciated that the require- 
ments of advertisers differ so 
widely that a qualification which 
might be of immense importance 
to one concern, such as technical 
knowledge, for example, might be 
entirely negligible from the stand- 
point of another prospective client. 
It is the practice, therefore, for 
the agency to indicate the dis- 
tribution of points under each 
heading which would represent a 
perfect score from the standpoint 
of the individual concern which is 
to make the comparison. 

The score-cards which are 
actually in use vary considerably 
in the detailed analysis of agency 
functions. That used by The 
Griswold - Eschleman Company, 
for example, includes the follow- 
ing general qualifications: 


1, Advertising experience (years in 
business). 

2. Technical knowledge of engineering 
subjects. 
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Who Sells Ohio 
Sells The Nation 


The Select List is made up of typical 
American cities—industrial cities located 
in fertile farming areas. 








Their people are neither too hard nor too 
easy to sell. They are the general run of 
prosperous Americans. 


The careful advertiser, who “tries out” his 
advertising before launching a nation-wide 
campaign, can do no better than use The 
Select List Papers. 


The territory is wide—representative—yet 
covered at a very low cost. 


Intimate Circulation 


The readers of Select List Papers 
depend entirely upon their daily 
for news of the world. Write for 
The Select List book of 125 pages. 


Ohio Select List 


of daily newspapers 


Robert E. Ward 


Director of Advertising 





New York Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue 5 S. Wabash Avenue 
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Special knowledge of this subject. 

Equipment, size of organization, etc. 

Art work (judged from samples). 

Copy (judged from samples). 

Equipment for research. 

Closeness of contact with client. | 

Stability (resources, associations, 
etc.). 

Ability to start on work promptly. 


PRN AMA 
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The Cleveland branch of the 
H. K. McCann Company, on the 
other hand, has a very compre- 
hensive list of agency qualifica- 
tions, subdivided as follows: 


I. ABILITY— 
A. ORGANIZATION: 


. Size, i.e., number in personnel. 

2. Number and equipment of 
departments. 

3. Number and equipment of 
branches. 

4. Efficiency of routine practices. 

5. Methods of presentation of ma- 
terial. 


B. Location anp Contact: 
6. With respect to advertiser. 
7. With respect to advertiser’s 
market. 
8. Frequency of contact. 
9. Number of men in contact. 


C. Experience: 
10. Advertiser’s immediate line. 
11. Similar lines, 
12. General and individual. 

D. Currents: 
13. Number. 
14. Size. 
15. Diversity. 


E. Scope: 
16. Regular functions (A. A. A. A. 
standards). 
17. Special functions, resourceful- 
ness, 


RECOGNITION: 


18. Magazine. 

19. Newspaper. 

20. Business paper. 
21. Farm paper. 

22. Outdoor bureau. 
Street car. 


ss) 
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OurputT: 
24. Character of material produced. 
25. Merchandising successes. 


H. INpDORSEMENTS: 
26. Clients. 
27. Publishers, 
28. Other agencies. 
29. All other sources. 


Il. SOUNDNESS AND PERMA. 
NENCE— 
A. AGE: 
30. A.A.A.A. requirement 3 years. 
31. Premium for added years. 


w 


STABILITY: 


32. Continuity of personnel, 
33. Continuity of accounts. 
34. Progress of agency. 
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C. Financia REsponsiBiity: 


35. Agency’s statement. 
36. Bank’s statement. 
37. Publishers’ statements. 


D. Basis or CoMPENSATION: 


38. Sufficient for good service, 
39. Unreasonable. 


III. ETHICS AND PURPOSE— 
A. OWNERSHIP: 


40. Freedom from ownership by 
clients, engravers, printers, 
etc. : 

41. Activity of owners in service, 

B. CHARACTER: 


42. Reports from clients. 

43. Reports from publishers. 
44. Reports from banks. 

45. Reports from other agencies. 


C. Business Metuops: 


46. Speculative work in solicitation. 

47. Hiring men to control accounts. 

48. Commissions to third parties, 

49. Taking secret commissions. 

50. Extension of credit as agency 
function, 

51. Securing indiscriminate free 
publicity. 

52. Rebating commissions to clients. 


IV. MEMBERSHIPS— 


53. American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 

54. Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

55. National Outdoor Bureau. 

56. All others. 


V. SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO 
ADVERTISER— 


Advertisers are urged to elimi- 
nate candidates rapidly, by drop- 
ping from consideration any who 
score a zero on any of the main 
heads. The three or four leading 
contestants should be compared, 
item by item, and any serious 
discrepancy should be investigated 
further before a final decision is 
made. Finally, says the. agency: 
“Stand back of your own judg- 
ment. Trust your score rather 
than your hunch.” 

The success of this experiment 
in measuring relative values of 
intangible service will doubtless 
be watched with interest. A great 
deal of water has flowed under 
the bridge since Printers’ INnxk’s 
original description of an imagi- 
nary point system, but, generally 
speaking, the task that an adver- 
tiser faces in judging between 
advertising agents has not been 
very greatly simplified. If the 
Cleveland agents’ experiment 
works out as its advocates hope 
that it will, it will doubtless be 
adopted elsewhere. 
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ec ~ i ee is the oil metrop- 

a olis of the World. Lo- 
cated in the Tulsa World’s 
trade territory are 431 Oil 
and Gas companies, and over 
100 refineries, including the 
world’s largest independent 
refinery (Cosden & Co.). 
Practically every man inter- 
ested in this great oil and gas 
industry is a reader of the 
Tulsa World. Think what 
a vast market for refinery 
and oil field equipment is 
available through this 
great medium. 



























Net Paid Circulation 
Now Over 34,000 


Oklahoma’s Greatest 
Newspaper 











y WORLD 


RELIABILITY — CHARACTER — ENTERPRISE 
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To the Space-Buyer 
In Times of Hesitation 


Days of millines, 

Days of graphs 

And population figures 
And income statistics— 
“Business is better out our way”— 

“We've picked up 100,000 in six months”— 

“Reader interest? 

Why let me tell you—” 

In and out they go 

Sometimes you listen 

Sometimes you look out the window 

And wonder whether there'll be enough ice for skating, 
And how much higher coal will go. 

But all the while 

Amid the confusion of claims and counter-claims 

You know that out there 

Where men and women 

Drive to country-clubs 

Through wintry sunsets, 

Or meet for jolly dinners 

In high-ceiled rooms 

Before roaring fires, 

You know that there— 

Where the Nation has its homes— 

There is the goal of all your effort. 

To make them want 

What you have to sell 

The copy-men have written 

Their brief, incisive messages, 

To make them want what you have to sell 

The skilful fingers of artists 

Have put the Product in beautiful settings 

And now it is up to you. 
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So you weigh them all— 


All these claims and counter-claims— 
And come at the end 

To the dependable, the tried, the tested. 
You know what cultured Americans read, 
You have seen the six magazines on tables 
In homes set apart from hurry and bustle 
Or life that is lived for the moment. 

You know that these magazines are read 
By those who enjoy the good things, 
Who can appreciate them 

And best of all can afford them. 

At the end, after all, 

You say to yourself, 

“No time for experiments now 

I must be certain that 

The message is read by 

Those for whom it’s intended. 

Make out the order for pages in 


The Quality Group.” 














PRINTERS’ INK 
BOUND VOLUMES 


BOUND VOLUMES IN STOCK 





1920—First Quarter. . 
1920—Second Quarter 
1919—Second Quarter 
1918—First Quarter. . 
1917—First Quarter. . 
1917—Second Quarter 
1917—Third Quarter. 
1917—Fourth Quarter 
1916—Third Quarter. 
1916—Fourth Quarter 
1913—Third Quarter. 


(4 volumes). 





of 1921. The price is $2. 


Subscriptions will be received for the entire set 
00 a volume ; $8.00 a year 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Handbills still sell goods 


But a handbill, in order to get results, 
must have something about it that wins at- 
tention when it meets the eye of your pro- 
spective customer. It must be inviting; it 
must be a Super-Handbill. 


Tell your printer to use Hammermill Cover, 
for these little business-getters. You'll be 
more than satisfied with the job he turns out 
—and with the very moderate price you will 
pay for paper. For samples, showing colors 
and finishes, write Hammermill Paper Co., 


Erie, Pa. 
As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


MMERM, 
WrCOvER 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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Making the Retailer a Part of Your 
Sales Force 


Selling Instruction That Will Create Enthusiasm Held Better Than 
Awaiting Consumer Demand 


By W. S. Ashby 


Of the Western Clock Company 


: is usually the advertising 
manager who complains of 
lack of support on the part of 
the retailer. It has been my ob- 
servation that there might be two 
ways of selling advertised mer- 
chandise through a retailer. One 
is to create a strong enough con- 
sumer demand so that the con- 
sumer goes into the retail store 
and insists on having that mer- 
chandise, which is a long, ex- 
pensive method, and not many 
advertising manufacturers have 
the bankroll or the patience to wait 
it out. 

The other. is to put the goods 
through the retailer, create some 
consumer demand, but enthuse 
the retailer with the idea of push- 
ing the merchandise. That is a 
better system, but the difficulty 
has been to enthuse that retailer. 
It is a fine thing to get the 
dealer stocked up with your 
merchandise, stocked with your 
advertised goods, and then to send 
your customer or your consumer 
in to that retailer to demand the 
merchandise. 

Window displays at $5 a throw 
or cut-outs at $1 or $1.50 apiece 
are fine signal lights to show 
where the merchandise may be 
had; but if the enthusiasm with 
which the. merchandise is pre- 
sented is worth about fifty cents 
Mex your advertising efforts have 
not been of much avail. 

If you can reverse that situa- 
tion and enthuse that dealer so 
that his recommendation of the 
merchandise rings like a newly 
minted coin, then you can cut 
down on a lot of the window dis- 
play expense, because then you 
have got the dealer on your sales 
force. 





From an address before the Chicago 
Advertising Council. 
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I wonder how many of you 
have considered the dealer as a 
secondary salesman, as a_ sec- 
ondary sales force. I wonder 
how many of you have thought 
of this: that the manufacturer of 
merchandise asks that retail 
dealers should put more con- 
fidence in the merchandise that he 
manufactures than he asks of his 
own salesmen. The average 
salesman works either on salary, 
commission or salary and com- 
mission. He goes out to sell a 
line of manufactured merchan- 
dise. If he is working on a 
straight salary he has nothing to 
lose if he sells the goods or if he 
doesn’t, unless he loses a job. 
Then he is nothing specially out 
of pocket; all he has to do is find 
another job. The man who sells 
on commission usually has some 
arrangement whereby he is 
reasonably sure of his expenses. 
He gets paid for what he sells 
after he sells it. Now I want 
you to consider the salesmen—the 


house salesmen, the manufac- 
turers’ salesmen. They are the 
pets of the plant. You get out 


special letters, you fix quotas, 
you have conventions and sub- 
conventions and every other kind 
of a thing to enthuse those men to 
get them to work, to get them 
full of their proposition, bubbling 
over with enthusiasm—in fact they 
are coached like a varsity football 
team. 


HIGHER FAITH OF THE DEALER 


There are a lot of things you 
cannot say to salesmen that you 
could say to anybody else in the 
plant. You have to treat them 
very gently. And yet those sales- 
men lack the faith of the retail 
dealer that you are trying to put 
on your sales force, because you 
ask the retailer or the whole- 
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saler to back his faith in your 
merchandise with cold cash. You 
ask him to invest his hard- 
earned money in your product. 
Of course if he sells it he gets 
a profit, but he has got to sell 
it. If he does not sell it he suf- 
fers a loss. At times he has to 
speculate on the market. That 
is particularly true in times like 
we have had for the last five 
years. But now ask him to back 
his faith in your campaign, in 
your advertising, in your ability 
to move that merchandise with 
his money, and usually he does 
it; and he knows all the time 
that he does not collect his profit, 
he does not collect his pay until 
the last piece of your merchan- 
dise is pushed across his coun- 
ter, and he has collected the 
money. 

You do not ask your salesmen 
to buy the merchandise. You 
do not ask them to invest their 
money in it; but you do make 
every possible effort to teach 
them to sell it. You get a man, 
a specialist, in charge of that 
group of men. You try to give 
them every. possible selling 
point; you try to teach them to 
overcome every possible objec- 
tion that may be made. You 
have these conventions; you have 
your sales letters; you possibly 
have a sales manager; you have 
everything that you can think of 
that will make those’ men better 
salesmen for your goods. But 
do you do as much for your sec- 
ondary salesman, the retailer who 
takes up your selling proposition 
where your own salesman leaves 
off? The man that holds the fate 
‘ of your product in his hand; the 
man that delivers your merchan- 
dise to the customer; and he can 
either save its life or murder it 
by the very inflection in his voice 
with which he recommends it or 
puts it on the counter. He can 
put the things across the counter 
and say “There is your West- 
ern clock,” thumbs down; or, he 
can say “There is a Westclox,” 
thumbs up. 

You have got to have a good 
product that stands up—that you 
can make your dealers believe in, 
and you won’t make them all be- 
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lieve in it at that. Have a square 
deal, a fair policy, and then you 
can advertise your product and 
get away with it. 

Then I say we ought to he 
able to sell that dealer on the 
idea that handling that kind of 
merchandise, with the quickness 
of turnover and a reduction in his 
investment, is a good thing for 
him. 

Add to that some selling in- 
structions that will help him put 
it across the counter just as en- 
thusiastically as your salesmen 
lay it on his counter or place it 
on his shelves. Then you have 
got a complete sales force. 


Sphinx Club Hears Mrs. Fred- 
—_ and James Wallen 


a dinner of the Sphinx Club at 
a * Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
November 8, Mrs. Christine Frederick 
and James Wallen made addresses on 
advertising subjects. 

Mrs. Frederick’s message was in 
effect that “an effort should be made 
in the future to make advertising more 
discriminating in what it undertakes to 
advertise. 

Mr. Wallen spoke on ‘“Advertisin 
as Literature,” saying, in part: “A 
vertising is the literature of persuasion. 
It is the voice of the factory and the 
studio calling to the home. Ninety per 
cent of all advertising is addressed to 
woman and the balance in some way 
concerns her welfare. In advertising, 
the desire of industry to serve woman- 
kind becomes vocal. This has always 
been so—it always shall be. 

R. F. R. Huntsman, president of the 
club, presided 





Investment Bankers Urged to 
Advertise 


At the convention of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association, meeting at New 
Orleans last week, members were urged 
to advertise by ‘the secretary of the 
association, Frederick R Fenton, of 
Fenton, Davis & Boyle, Chicago. In 
his report he stated that investment 
bankers have been laggard in the use 
of advertising for developing their 
business and in furthering the progress 
of the country’s business 





N. Y. Council, A. A. A. A. to 
Hear Ackerman 


The New York Council of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies will hold its first meeting of 
the 1921-1922 season at the Hetel 
Pennsylvania, November 16, at 12.15 
P Carl W. Ackerman, director of 
foreign news service of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, will speak on “Ger- 
many’s New Commercial Offensive.’ 
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The Dayton Story 
ma Muilline 


1. The Sunday Journal and 
Evening Herald Combination 
Milline Rate.............. 1.64 


2. The Morning Journal- 
Evening Herald Combination 
Milline Rate.............. 1.91 


3. The Other Available 
Dayton Newspaper 
Milline Rate.............. 2.63 


Then consider that you get an audience of 
66,962 if you use the first combination or 
57,498 if you use the second; for 11 cents a 
line, as compared with a 38,216 audience 
at 10 cents a line in the other paper. 


That will show at a glance why the Herald- 
Journal combination is the best buy in 
largest circulation and lowest cost per 
reader in Dayton. You are losing money if 
you advertise in Dayton without using it. 


The Dayton Herald & Journal 


Dayton, Ohio 


National Advertising Representatives 


Story, Brooks and Finley, Inc. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 

















Can Small Towns Be Opened by 
Mail for $100 Articles? 





Sample Kit Ideas, Backed by Trade Advertising, Offer Possibilities 


Tue Betser Trunk & Bac Company 
Puiraperpuia, Oct. 20, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Will you kindly let me know whether 
you have a record of any campaign 
through which a manufactured product 
of good quality retailing possibly from 
. $25 to $100 was successfully sold to 
merchants in towns too small to be 
covered by salesmen? 

If you have any information along 
this line, it will be greatly appreciated. 


Tue Bevser Trunk & Bac Company, 
D. RosENHEIMER. 


WE have not published any 
material of the sort our cor- 
respondent suggests. We have, of 
course, told many times how man- 
ufacturers get large orders by 
mail from small-town dealers, but 
the single itenis, as a rule, did not 
run from $25 to $100. A story of 
this sort appears in the November 
issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
giving the details of how the Rauh 
& Mack Shirt Company, through 
the combination of wumnique busi- 
ness paper advertising and an un- 
usual sample kit is pulling -orders 
from the dealer, averaging $250, 
at a selling cost of 1% per cent. 
Through dealer catalogues such 
companies as the American Whole- 
sale Corporation, Butler Bros., 
G. Sommers & Co., Gray & Dud- 
ley and Chas. Broadway Rouss do 
an enormous business with the re- 
tailer, who for one reason or an- 
other finds it advisable to buy by 
mail. Included in these orders, of 
course, are many items for fur- 
niture, harness, stoves, etc., run- 
ning up to pretty sizable financial 
units. 

Practically all concerns that do 
business with the retailer get many 
mail orders, quite independent of 
the salesmen. It is difficult to al- 
locate the credit for these prop- 
erly. Whether they were produced 
directly by the work of the sales- 
men or by the influence of the 
business paper advertising or 
other trade promotion is hard to 
say. Probably all these factors 
should be given credit. Certainly 





trade advertisements pave the way 
for the salesmen and make it 
easier for him to sell, On the 
other hand, the calls of the sales- 
men help the company’s business 
paper advertising or its catalogues 
to get mail orders. 

There must, therefore, be con- 
siderable business done through 
the mails with small-town mer- 
chants on products similar to 
trunks. There is no reason why 
trunks could not be sold that way. 
The proposition would have to be 
dressed attractively. The idea 
would have to be wrapped up in 
a personality. That explains 
Rauh & Mack’s success. Perhaps 
the first ideas tried out would not 
work, but finally some twist could 
be given to them that would bring 
in the business. That is the his- 
tory of all such ventures. They 
improve with trial. 

Wouldn’t it be possible to make 
a miniature model of all standard 
numbers in a trunk line? These 
could be shipped to the dealer in 
a full-sized trunk. Or would it be 
practicable to make a line of 
trunks in graduating sizes and ship 
these telescoped to the dealer? 

If neither of these plans is 
feasible, how about getting up 
a folder of colored photographs 
of the trunks and send these to 
the dealer in a small trunk, to- 
gether with a regular catalogue, 
order blanks, ordering instruc- 
tions, sample advertisements, a 
cross section of a part of trunk 
showing its construction, etc.? The 
trunk containing this material 
should be, itself, a fair sample of 
the line. It would show lock con- 
struction and other features pe- 
culiar to the brand. 

Perhaps the photographs alone, 
if interestingly advertised to the 
trade, would be sufficient to open 
up the small towns. There are 
many plans to be tri d out. Some 
of them ought to bring home the 
salt mackerel. —[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 
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ay. q THE fact that The New York Herald 
- has carried more lines of local display 
in advertising this year than any other 
“4 New York morning paper, with one 
c exception, shows what Retailers think 
™ of its Pulling Powers. 

is- 

™ @ IF a Retailer can depend upon The 
“ New York Herald to bring Results 
~ from all over the metropolitan area to 
in his ONE store—surely a National Ad- 
. vertiser can depend upon The Herald 
ip for results from his HUNDREDS of 
: stores (Retail Outlets) conveniently 
1S 

1p located throughout the whole area! 

hs 

to 

O- During the first nine months of this 
s year The New York Herald carried 
. more lines of Foreign (National) 
“ Advertising than any other New 
al York morning newspaper, with one 
a exception. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
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It means 
something to you 


Especially if you are an advertiser in 
the equipment supply or building field. 


A 20% Gain 
in membership 





in the past year means that the 
Y. M. C. A. Branches making this gain 
must buy additional quantities of the 
things you sell, not to speak of re- 
placements. 


It means that additions must be made 
to buildings or new buildings erected. 


The location of these branches and all 
necessary information is available to our 
advertisers. 


Thereafter they receive definite, tangible 
cooperation through the unusual infor- 


mation our service department gives 
them at regular intervals. 


Send for us to give YOU the facts. 


ASSOCIATION MEN 


Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results. Ask for it. 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. LaSalle Street 
New York Chicago 
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Business Is Forsaking the School of 
Hard Knocks 


An Increasing Interest in Practical Business Information Means Less 
“Rushing In Where Angels Fear to Tread” 


HE Special Libraries wag" 

tion of Washington, D. C., 
a report issued on special a 
activities in this country, brings 
out the point that American man- 
ufacturers are coming more and 
more to investigate before they 
act. Business leaders, the report 
says in effect, are agreed that 
guesswork has no place in commer- 
cial activities today. Information, 
obtained from every conceivable 
source, is the mainspring of ac- 
tion of these executives. 

The Special Libraries Associa- 
tion recently completed a survey 
in which the names of more than 
1,300 specialized collections of in- 
formation were obtained. The 
investigation indicates this figure 
to be representative of but a small 
proportion of these special li- 
braries. Of greater interest than 
the mere total, however, is the 
fact that hundreds of the special 
libraries are maintained by com- 
mercial organizations, 

Practically every industry is 
represented. Under the head of 
advertising, nine names, including 
Printers’ INK, are listed. There 
is the Mac Martin Advertising 
Agency, of Minneapolis, for in- 
stance, with a collection of over 
1,000 books and pamphlets and a 
special card index of over 10,000 
references to merchandising and 
advertising stories and a separate 
index of Printers’ INK bound 
volumes. 

A similar annotation under the 
name of the George Batten Com- 
pany in the directory tells of that 
company’s library “composed of 
information, in any form, from 
soup to soap, from butter to nuts, 
from labor to engineering, from 
beauty cream to auto trucks, and 
so ad infinitum.” Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn, Inc., search 
through about 300 business papers 
and general magazines for refer- 
ence data. A special system has 
been evolved by the D’Arcy Ad- 








vertising Company that makes not 
only the material this agency keeps 
on file instantly available, but in 
addition brings timely information 
to the immediate attention of com- 
pany officials, account executives 
and others, particularly clients, 
who may be interested. According 
to the directory, “the library of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company 
consists of standard reference 
works; books on advertising; on 
printing; on salesmanship and 
merchandising and books required 
in connection with service to 
clients. By outside borrowing the 
collection is kept down to about 
800 volumes.” 


VAST FIELD COVERED 


Of course there are many more 
than these nine special advertising 
libraries listed by the association. 
Most of the large advertising 
agencies have libraries and they 
should be listed in the next issue 
of the directory. In fact, there 
are, undoubtedly, several hundred 
collections of advertising informa- 
tion, alone, on file throughout the 
country. 

For example, an agency has just 
written Printers’ INK that it has 
succeeded in purchasing: a com- 
plete file from 1905 to date. Plans 
are now being considered for 
indexing all the issues. When 
this is done, this particular agency 
will possess a special library on 
advertising of no little importance. 

Nor are advertising agencies 
alone in this work. Publishers, 
printers, and others connected 
with advertising in one way or 
another, manufacturers who are 
advertising in a large way, are 
working along like lines. When 
it is remembered that this is 
merely a single instance, it will be 
easier to visualize the tremendous 
number of special libraries which 
must actually be in operation. 

This trend toward more scien- 
tific methods in business procedure 
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is particularly noticeable in ion 
manufacturing and service organi- 
zations which are advertising in a 
big way. The Agricultural Ex- 
tension Department Library of the 
International Harvester Company 
consists of about 35,000 pamphlets, 
1,650 books and all the current 
agricultural magazines. Two li- 
braries are maintained by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. The 
Kodak Park Library, established 
in 1912, has grown to be one of 
the most important sources of 
information—if not the most im- 
portant—on technical matters per- 
taining to photography. The 
Business Library, established late 
in 1920, containing books and 
periodicals on various phases of 
business, reviews all magazines 
received and sends to department 
heads those articles in which they 
may be interested. In some cases 
articles are digested and typed 
summaries sent to executives; in 
other cases the magazines are sent 
direct. 

In the banking field we find the 
Irving National Bank, New York, 
with a collection of 1,200 bound 
volumes, 1,200 pamphlets, 400 pe- 
riodicals and numerous files of 
miscellaneous data. The General 
Electric Company has some 600 
bound volumes and about 4,000 
pamphlets. More than 25,000 vol- 
umes on economic, financial and 
foreign commerce subjects are 
kept by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, not including be- 
tween 500 and 600 periodicals on 
the same topics. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance collection to- 
tals 33,064 books and pamphlets. 
More than 7,000 books, alone, are 
in the library of the National Cash 
Register Company. Added to 
these private collections, of course, 
there are those maintained by uni- 
versities, governmental bureaus, 
the Library of Congress and pub- 
lic libraries such as the Newark 
Public Library, Business Branch, 
where 1,200 telephone directories, 
4,000 maps, 450 trade directories 
and masses of similar data, etc., 
are stored. 

This movement is a logical re- 
sult of the increasing trend, 
evident everywhere, for manufac- 
turers to look before they leap. It 
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is realized now that business 
pioneering is not always a neces- 
sity. Not that originality is to be 
condemned. Were everyone to 
hew strictly to the chalked line 
we should be in a sorry plight, 
indeed. 

But with the growth of the 
business press, now being traced 
through a series of articles in 
Printers’ INK, and the surprising 
jump in the number of business 
books published annually, execu- 
tives realize breaking trails is not 
a natural corollary of commercial 
enterprise. It is true enough that 
business cannot be placed on a 
scientific plane. Success cannot be 
assured through the application 
of prepared formulas. But certain 
pitfalls can be avoided. The previ- 
ous experiences of those who 
solved similar problems may be 
used advantageously by the new- 
comer or the manufacturer to 
whom a certain problem is new. 

The school of past experience 
is taking the place of the school 
of hard knocks, It is on this foun- 


‘ dation that the entire business 


press has been built. What could 
be more natural than that the next 
step should be collecting informa- 
tion thus presented and making it 
instantly available? This is the 
aim of the special library. 

Those who have the advertising 
end of the business under their 
wings may well pay close atten- 
tion to the special library. It is 
here to stay, for it fits right in 
with the modern spirit of adver- 
tising which calls for following 
blazed trails instead of breaking 
them. 





Lamport-MacDonald Com- 
pany Changes 


H. R. Paxton has left the Lamport- 
MacDonald Company, South Bend, nd., 
to join the Kier Letter and Personalized 
Advertising Service, Chicago. 

Edward Meehan is now a member of 
the copy staff of the Lamport-MacDonald 
Company. 





Companies Plan to 


Advertise 


The Alameda Sugar Company and 
the Union Sugar Company, San Fran- 
cisco, have retained the Honig-Cooper 
Company, San Francisco, as their ad- 
vertising agency. 


Sugar 
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A More Convenient 
Page Size for 
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The Dominant For Weekly serving exclusively 
the New England farmer and his family. 


EGINNING with the January 7, 1922 issue, NEW 
ENGLAND HOMESTEAD announces a reduc- 


tion in the size of its page from 772 agate lines, to 


700 Agate Lines 


175 lines deep—4 columns wide 


Herewith are new prices based on the new 700 line page—in 
effect January 1, 1922 
One page . . 700lines . . $315.00 
Half page . . 350limes . . 157.50 
Quarter page. 175lines . . 78.75 
One extra color may be used on back cover page at $25 additional. 


DVERTISERS may now, at materially reduced 

cost, use dominating space in the one necessary 

and available medium for covering intensively the 
New England farm market. 

EW ENGLAND is a “bright spot” agriculturally. 

The New England farm market is always worth 

cultivating, and is especially responsive right now. 


“Try It Out in New England Homestead” 


65,000 Circulation Weekly—45c a Line 


NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 
Springfield, Mass. 
WARREN A. PRIEST, Advertising Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
5 So. Wabash Avenue 461 Fourth Avenue 
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here is Only One 


The high quality of printing 
which is always associated with 
Foldwell, is due to features found 
in Foldwell only. 

These features were originally 
developed in a special formula to 
meet the need fora folding enamel 
that would present an exquisite 
printing surface and at the same 
time resist cracking. 

All paper manufactured by this 
formula is called Foldwell. 
Consequently, whenever you have 
a mailing piece to be printed on 
coated stock, you will get the 
most satisfactory results by using 


Foldwell. 


In doing this, you will be follow- 
ing the practice of experienced 
users of printing who standardize 
on this stock—knowing that it 
insures unusually fine effects in 
printing, and pieces that do not 
break or crack in folding. 


Samples demonstrate this truth. 
Shall we send them? 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Mfrs. 


Department A, 872 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Coated Book—Coated Cover—Coated Writing 
Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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When Are Trade-Marked Goods 


“Genuine” ?P 


A Marked Difference of Opinion Involving. the Status of Many Former 
German Trade-Marks 


ANY American concerns 

bought from the custodian 
of alien property, during the war, 
the businesses in this country of 
German and Austrian citizens, to- 
gether with their accompanying 
trade-marks. Since they were 
bought directly from a Govern- 
ment agency, it was pretty gener- 
ally assumed that the Government 
would guarantee the title, and also 
protect the purchasers against 
future infringement of the trade- 
marks by the original owner of 
them, or by third parties. In 
many, if not most, of the in- 


stances, the trade-mark was the 
principal asset that was ac- 
quired. In some instances it was 


practically the sole asset. The 
protection of the trade-mark 
rights thus acquired, therefore, 


. is of paramount importance, for 


they really represent the thing 
that was actualiy purchased. 

A single example may serve to 
indicate the value of the rights 
which are at stake. According to 
the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission for the year ending 
June 30, 1920, Lehn & Fink pur- 
chased the “Pebeco” trade-mark 
for $1,000,000, after having paid 
a royalty of $300,000 a year to 
P. Beiersdorf & Co., of Hamburg. 

It seems that there is a great 
deal of doubt, however, as to how 
far the protection of the courts 
will be extended in case of in- 
fringement by the genuine goods, 
purchased abroad, and imported 
under the original owner’s labels. 

It has been assumed by many 
people that Section 27 of the 
Trade-Mark Act of 1905 would 
cover this point. That section 
provides, briefly, for the stopping 
at the port of entry of imported 
goods which bear infringing 
trade-marks. Yet the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, in the 
case of Gretsch vs. Schoenig, de- 
cided that while Congress might 
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have protected the owner of a 
registered trade-mark against the 
importation by third parties of the 
genuine article under that trade- 
mark, it had not done so. In the 
words of the court: “The act 
prohibits the entry of imported 
merchandise which shall ‘copy or 
simulate a trade-mark registered 
under it.’ The obvious purpose 
is to protect the public and to 
prevent anyone from importing 
goods which are not gen- 
uine.” 

This was a case in which the 
manufacturer abroad had sold to 
Schoenig the exclusive right to 
sell “Eternelle” violin strings in 
the United States. Gretsch bought 
the genuine strings from third 
parties in Germany, and imported 
them under the manufacturer’s 
original labels. The court re- 
fused to prevent this, on the 
ground that the trade-mark was 
not infringed. 


PAST CASES 


A somewhat similar case is that 
of Apollinaris Company vs. 
Scherer, involving sales of Hun- 
yadi Janos Water. And the same 
principle was applied, from a dif- 
ferent angle, in the case of Le 
Page vs. Russia Cement Company. 

Those cases were all decided 
some years ago, before there was 
a hint of an alien property cus- 
todian in the offing. In a decision 
just reported, however, the Court 
of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit reaches the same conclusion, 
though there is a dissenting opin- 
ion by Judge Hough. This is the 
case of A. Bourjois & Co., Inc., 
vs. Katzel, involving the trade- 
mark “Java” for face powder. 
Bourjois & Co. imported the 
powder from the French manu- 
facturer in bulk, and boxed it 
here. The defendant bought the 
powder from third parties in 
France, and imported it in origi- 
nal packages. The court refused 
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s 
to interfere with the latter. 
“Trade-marks,” the decision reads, 
“are intended to show, without 
any time limit, the origin of the 
goods they mark so that the 
owner and the public,may be pro- 
tected against the sale of one 
man’s goods as the goods of an- 
other man. If the goods sold are 
the genuine goods covered by the 
trade-mark the rights of the 
owner of the trade-mark are not 
infringed.” 

On the other hand, Judge 
Hough, in his dissenting opinion, 
said: 

“The majority opinion states as 
the question in this case whether 
defendant—has not the right to 
sell this article under the trade- 
marks which truly indicate its 
origin.’ 

“With this statement I agree, 
but disagree with the meaning 
given by the decision to the word 
‘origin.’ 

“It is not yet settled whether 
a trade-mark is to be primarily 
regarded as protecting the trade- 
mark owner’s business from a 
species of unfair competition or 
protecting the public from imita- 
tions. 

“The decision in this case seems 
to me to lean the wrong way, 
because in my opinion a trade- 
mark is primarily a protection to 
the owner’s business. It is at- 
tached to the business, is a part 
of it, and cannot be detached 
therefrom, there being no such 
thing as the transfer of a trade- 
mark in gross. If this be true it 
makes no difference whether the 
plaintiff’s business grew out of an 
agency for another, provided only 
that it be shown that it is an 
honest business and belongs to the 
person who attached and, per- 
haps, duly registered the trade- 
mark which describes the product 
of that business. 

“This plaintiff made a business 
in Java powder. It is an honest 
business, and whatever rights the 
French manufacturer had in the 
United States became the rights 
of the plaintiff. If, therefore, the 


primary function of the trade- 
mark is to protect this plaintiff's 
business in his own country, it 
makes no difference at all that 
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the genuine’ French article is the 
thing offered by defendant. That 
genuine article has become an in- 
fringement because the business 
of dealing in that article within 
the United States is the plaintiff's 
business.” 

There is a rather marked di- 
vergence in the two opinions, and 
as the court refused to certify the 
case to the Supreme Court, there 
the matter rests. It will probably 
come before the highest court for 
determination sooner or later, 
however, for there is every likeli- 
hood of similar conflicts with the 
multitude of former German 
trade-marks owned in this coun- 
try. 





No Valleys—All Peaks 


Brake D. ApPLEWHITE 

Wicmincron; N. C., October 24, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was one of the first thousand sub- 
scribers for Printers’ Ink Monthly. I 
must confess now, after the third year 
of sending you my subscriptions, that 


I made a mistake when subscribed 
for the Monthly. When I received the 
first number, thought: “The 


bunch have painstakingly put into this 
issue the best material and workman- 
ship obtainable—because it is their 
first issue. They’ve set for their new 
magazine a standard too high to keep 
up with identically in subsequent is- 
sues. Now, watch this unusual typo- 
graphical and editorial excellence taper 
off a bit, until the publishers strike a 
happy medium.” That’s what I thought. 
But I realize now, after examinin 
each issue that has reached my des 
since December, 1919, that I should 
have known better. In fact, I hardly 
see now how I could have viewed the 
future of the Monthly other than opti- 
mistically; especially since I had been 
reading the. weekly since 1908. I am 
convinced that Printers’ Inx (includ- 
ing both the weekly and the Monthly) 
has but one happy medium—and that 
is the best obtainable. 


Brake D. ApPLewHITE. 





To Advertise Wonder Root 


Soap 
The J. S. Long Company, manufac- 
turer of “Wonder Root” soap, has 


placed its advertising account with the 
New Orleans office of the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company. 





R. E. I. Dunn with Dallas 
“Dispatch” 


R, E. I. Dunn, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Dallas, Tex., 
Journal, has joined the staff of the Dal- 
las Dispatch as advertising manager. 
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Just Now~ 
ualily is also Quantily 








gee your appeal to the farmer who reads and 
thinks—who owns and operates his own farm. 

This group represents both quality and quantity 
when speaking of the largest volume of prospective buy- 
ers today. Select a publication that has constructive 
and helpful editorials such as appeal to this particular 


group. 


Circulation stands fot no more than the reader interest 
and buying power back of it. Big circulation obtained 
by the use of premiums and other forced methods is 
very expensive these days. You can estimate and guess, 
but can you know the real value of such circulation? 


Subscriptions sold strictly on the merit of the publi- 
cation—no premiums—no bulk—no arrearages—no 
questionable methods of any kind—take the guess out 
of space buying. Such circulation has definite, known 
value, for each subscription represents a real reader. 


Analyze the editorial service and the A. B. C. reports 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. A thorough investigation should 
prove to you that Wallaces’ Farmer has a greater cover- 
age and offers the most effective and economical way 
to the quality group. This group also represents the 
volume of buyers on the farm today. 


|VALLACES [ARM ER 


Des Moines, Iowa 


HENRY C. WALLACE & JOHN P. WALLACE 
Publishers 
Western Representative Eastern Representative 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Inc. 
1109-1117 Transportation Bidg., Chicago 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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A NEW BOOK 
on Direct Advertising 
and the D.A.C. 


You will find here an account of 
tested plans and proved methods 
that have led to sales success. This 
is not a theoretical discourse, but 
a presentation of what has been 
done through Direct Advertising, 
intensively applied. 

There is the case of a music 
house that obtained from an in- 
tensive campaign, four times the 
results secured with ‘‘just ordina- 
ry’’ advertising. Then there is 
the Ohio manufacturer who se- 
cured $30,000 worth of business in 


sixty days from a list of 3,000 
names, a manufacturer who dou- 
bled his sales with a single mailing 
piece, and many equally interest- 
ing examples. 

Stepping Stones to Sales Success 
was written to get business for 
ourselves. We will gladly send a 
copy, gratis, to the executive in 
charge of sales in any well-organ- 
ized, amply-financed business 
house that is seeking the shortest 
road to market. To others the 
price of the book is $1 postpaid. 


THE DIRECT ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


W. E. Henke, Chairman of the Board 


BuRTON BIGELOW, President 


MAXWELL Droke, Vice-President 


543-b North Capitol Avenue 


A. J. RANDALL, Secretary 
B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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The Retail Merchant’s Biggest 
Problem—His Clerks 


A Druggist Tells How More Manufacturers Might Help Their Dis- 
tributors and Themselves 


By R. M. Rhodes 


A SHORT time since, the writer 
had a talk with the owner of 
three flourishing drug stores. Al- 
ways interested in getting the 
merchant’s point. of view, he asked 
this druggist, “What is your most 
serious problem just now?” 

“The same one that has been 
my most serious problem ever 
since I opened my first store, and 
that will doubtless continue to be 
as long as I stay in business—my 
salespeople,” replied Mr. Collier, 
the druggist, without a moment’s 
hesitation. “There is an old say- 
ing that ‘goods well bought are 
half sold,’ but the other half of 
the selling is the more difficult be- 
cause it has to be done by folks 
lacking in imagination and broad 
education in merchandise and 
salesmanship. 

“Of course,” he continued, “I 
can’t expect a salesperson to do 
as well as I could behind the 
counter. In the first place, he or 
she does not own the store, and 
so quite naturally has not the 
same incentive that I have to get 
the most business possible out of 
every customer. In the second 
place, people with as much ambi- 
tion and initiative as I have would 
not be working behind the counter 
for me: they would be running 
their own business, most likely. 
And yet, conceding all that, it is 
heartbreaking to see the amount 
of business they let slip right be- 
tween their fingers every day.” 

“Because they lack interest?” 

“Not entirely. It is more be- 
cause they lack education and im- 
agination. I wish someone would 
get the manufacturers of this 
country waked up to a realization 
of how much they could do to 
help us retailers sell their goods 
if they only would.” 

“How?” demanded the writer 
promptly. 

“By sending around retail ex- 
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perts to show our salespeople how 
to sell their lines. Some few of 
them are doing it. Take the East- 
man Kodak Company, for exam- 
ple. It put a retail expert right 
behind our counters for a week 
and he showed our folks how to 
sell cameras. It was so much 
more effective than just telling 
them how, because when you tell 
a clerk how, he or she sometimes 
feels, ‘Oh, that’s all very nice 
selling talk, but just try it behind 
the counter and see your beautiful 
theory blow up.’ I believe the 
week that Eastman man spent 
right behind our counters is going 
to pay the Kodak people mighty 
well in increased camera sales in 
our stores. 


OTHER MANUFACTURERS WHOSE 
HELP COUNTS 


“Then,” continued Collier, “the 
Santox people, of Holland, Mich., 
send around a man for a week 
twice a year and he works behind 
our counters giving our folks tips 
on. selling Santox—and other 
things as well. We are always 
glad to see him; he helps us a lot. 

“Another concern that seems to 
appreciate the need for teaching 
retail salesfolks about its product 
is the John L. Whiting-J. J. 
Adams Company, of Boston. It 
sells us toothbrushes and sends 
around bristle men to show our 
people how the brushes are made 
and why they are superior, and 
how the brushes should be sold. 

“All of these people are trained 
to work tactfully, and they get 
along well with our folks behind 
the counter. I wish two dozen 
more concerns were doing the 
same thing. It would help me a 
lot, and I believe it would pay 
them well, for it is perfectly nat- 
ural for a clerk to push the article 
or the line he or she knows about 
and knows best how to sell.” 
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“Can you think of any other 


firms that are doing this kind of 
~york ?” 

Collier thought for a minute. 
“No,” he said, “not exactly in that 
way. But I can tell you of one 
salesman who did an educational 
job that sold the boss,’ he volun- 
teered with a chuckle. “He was 
a slow, easy-going chap repre- 
senting a fruit syrup company 
that had tried to sell me fruit 
syrups for a long time. But I was 
buying my fruit syrup from an- 
other company on a year’s con- 
tract and I wasn’t interested at 
all. That didn’t seem to worry 
this salesman any. He asked if 
I had any objection to his show- 
ing our ice-cream man a few 
tricks in making fruit ice-creams. 
I told him I had none at all, but 
that he was wasting his time. 
Well, for six months he kept 
dropping in at our ice-cream 
plant, giving our man a tip on 
how to get a smoother straw- 
berry cream, perhaps, or showing 
him how to make a richer coffee 
cream—in fact, getting right un- 
der whatever problem our man 
was struggling with at the time. 
You’d have thought he was an 
ice-cream teacher instead of a 
salesman if you had seen him 
working in our ice-cream plant 
with his sleeves rolled up! I 
kept telling him he was a fool to 
waste his time there, but he just 
smiled good-naturedly. 

“But one day we suddenly ran 
out of strawberry syrup. I hap- 
pened to drop in at that particular 
minute and my ice-cream man 
took me aside and asked if it 
would be all right to give this 
salesman, who also happened to be 
there, an order for a gallon of 
strawberry. I said, ‘Oh, all right 
—just as an emergency fill-in 
order.’ 

“Well, I don’t know just how it 
happened, but when we signed up 
for fruit syrups for this year, it 
was with that fellow’s company! 
We're tied up to them for all of 
our fruit syrups for the whole 
year, and what’s more we all feel 
mighty happy about it. He’s sell- 


ing more ice-cream and sodas for 
us by showing us how to make 
them better. 


But the interesting 
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thing to me is that he sold me 
through educational work on my 
ice-cream 'man!” 

“Getting back to this prob- 
lem of educating salespeople,” 
prompted the writer, anxious to 
get his slant on methods, “how 
do you think it can be done most 
effectively?” 

“By personal demonstration be- 
hind the counter,” replied Collier 
without a_ second’s hesitation. 
“We used to have evening classes 
for our folks and have experts 
give them talks on selling. They 
are very good, and they did quite 
a bit in an educational way. But 
we have practically done away 
with that system now because | 
believe we have found a better 
one. We have employed an ex- 
pert at retail selling—a person of 
experience and tact—who works 
behind the various counters, 
watches the selling going on, and 
by a quiet word or a silent dem- 
onstration, corrects the faults of 
the individual salespeople as soon 
as they show up, or suggests how 
a larger sale could have been 
made, or the customer could have 
been better served. Of course, it 
takes a person of rare tact to do 
this work, but I believe it is going 
to prove most successful. It is 
just this kind of retail education 
that I wish more manufacturers 
would take up with. They could 
do it more effectively than we can, 
for their people, coming in as ex- 
perts from outside, are looked up 
to with more respect and as a con- 
sequence their ideas and sugges- 
tions are followed more will- 
ingly. 

“At any rate,” concluded—Col- 
lier, “if I were a manufacturer, 
selling through retailers, one of 
my first concerns would be to find 
some way to help at least my best 
and biggest dealers to educate 
their salespeople as to the best 
methods of selling my line. I be- 
lieve that is going to be the next 
big step in co-operation between 
manufacturers and retailers.” 





R. C. Pictures Account with 
N: W. Ayer & Son 


The advertising account of the R. C. 
Pictures Corporation, New York, has 
been placed with N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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SWEET’S ENGINEERING CATALOGUE 


Good Business in a Bad Year 


Certain business organizations, by adopting special 
sales methods to meet 1921 conditions, have 
prospered. 





The elements of a successful intensive campaign— 
the kind that makes dull times pay and good times 
pay better—are: 


Knowledge of the field. 

Sound catalogue distribution. 
Intelligent direction of salesmen. 
Display advertising in trade publications. 
Direct-by-mail publicity. 


The first step, for the manufacturer of industrial 
and engineering materials and equipment, toward 
effective fulfilment of these essentials in 1922 is 
the signing of a contract for representation in 
the Eighth (1922) Edition of “Sweet’s.” 


This will secure for him at once “Sweet’s” classified 
distribution list, which presents a detailed survey 
of the purchasing power in the field. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





FQRMS FOR THE EIGHTH EDITION CLOSE DECEMBER 31 
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The Times-Union 


Dominates in Rochester 


TIMES-UNION 
Daily City Circulation 


A9 447 


(A.B.C.) 


* Not aMember of A.B.C. 


The above charts graphically portray the dominance of 
The Times-Union in Rochester. 


When a paper sells more copies than all others combined— 
without circulation contests or premiums—it is convincing 
evidence of its dominance. 


When you consider the Rochester market, The Times-Union 
is your logical choice any way you analyze it. 

Largest Circulation - - - 63,618 (A. B. C.) 
Lowest Milline Rate - - - $2.83 per Milline 


The Times-Union has the only organized Merchandising 
Department in Rochester. When you want facts and figures 
pertaining to any phase of the profitable Rochester market—- 


call on us. 


Rochester 
Times-Union 


First in Its Field 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York 122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
305 Crocker Building, San Francisco - 



































Avoiding the Danger Zones of 
Ben Day 


Attractive and Often Necessary Pattern Tints Require Special Attention 
from Artist and Engraver to Insure Successful Reproduction 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


OTH in newspaper and maga- 
zine illustration, the use of 
Ben Day tints is often desirable. 
There has been a vigorous return 
to this medium of recent years. 


The need for it has never been: 


questioned but so many disasters 
have followed its indiscriminate 
use that there have been lapses 
of popularity, during which ad- 
vertising men put it down as 
taboo. 

When these tints print well, they 
are most attractive. But they are 


related in a measure to the Little: 


Girl with the Curl: When they are 
good they are very, very good and 
when they are bad they are horrid. 

“T’d like nothing better than to 


use Ben Day all the time,” said an 
advertiser who employs large 
newspaper space, “but I’m afraid 
of it. Those tints are as 


treacherous on poor paper as is a 
half-tone. You can never be sure 
what will happen. One set of 
plates will turn out as handsome- 
ly as a copper etching: the next 
isa blur. And of all abominations 
in the world, the poor-printing 
Ren Day tint is the worst.” 

It is true that even the coarser 
patterns are never exactly fool 
proof. Something may happen to 
the best of them. However, if 
we are fair about it, we must con- 
cede that under such circum- 
stances, any plate might suffer 
equal hardships. In newspaper 
printing, there are “off days,” due 
to a run of poor stock, atmos- 
pheric conditions, clotted inks, etc. 
When a Ben Day tint “musses 
up” on a page, it is likely that 
other plates, in which patterns 
have not been used, are equally 
poor. 

Then again, the engraving has 
something to do with it—or the 
electrotype. Ben Day tints, be- 
cause of their very character, re- 
quire expert, deep etching. The 





most prosaic reproduction from a 
pen-and-ink original, is apt to give 
unsatisfactory results if the etch- 
ing is too hastily or carelessly 
made. 

Study of such illustrations as 
make Ben Day tints a feature 
brings the belief that there are 
occasions when the advertiser 
does not adhere to known and 
established safeguards. He de- 
liberately flies in the face of 
danger. 


MUST BE USED INTELLIGENTLY 


“IT use Ben Days frequently 
and approve of the extra, added 
atmosphere they provide,” said 
an excellent judge of engraving, 
“but I have learned one lesson. 
However much I may be tempted, 
I will not hang the burden of re- 
sponsibility on a Ben Day tint. In 
other words, I will not use it 
when, if it doesn’t happen to print 
nicely, it will bring ridicule upon 
me. 

“Here is an illustration of 
what I mean. Some years ago, 
I produced for my firm a series 
of three-column newspaper adver- 
tisements in which figures of 
stylishly attired men were the 
feature. It was a clothing ac- 
count. The electros were sent to 
our dealers in every part of the 
country, which meant many kinds 
of newspaper printing. The pen 
drawings were made in sharp out- 
line, and Ben Day patterns, sug- 
gestive of various cloths were in- 
troduced, not on the original 
drawings but on the plate, by the 
engraver, which meant no reduc- 
tion of the patterns. I wanted to 
play absolutely safe, for I was 


not a stranger to what might 
happen, if the printing happened 
to be exceptionally poor. 
“Despite this precaution, com- 
plaints began to deluge me. Dealers 
sent in clippings to prove that 





the electros were doing a great 
deal more harm than good. The 
Ben .Days blurred, filled in, 
gathered blobs of ink, and the 
suits worn by our supposedly 
stylish young men were a sight to 
behold. They looked as if they 
had been worn in a driving rain 
for a couple of seasons. Use Ben 
Day for newspaper work—yes— 
but avoid its use when it is ex- 
pected to reproduce the article 
sold, its texture or its attractive 
features.” 

We have seen a_ wonderful 
series for a roofing concern fall 
by the wayside, because con- 
gested, fine patterns were used to 
reproduce the spirit of the product. 
Some plates filled in and, as a 
consequence, the roofing took on a 
dingy, dull, uninviting appearance, 
due entirely to the fact that poor 
printing caused the patterns to fill 
in. 

It may be said that if Ben Day 
tints are used at ail it must be 
with some specific, practical pur- 
pose, such as has been mentioned 
above. Otherwise, why introduce 
them at all? The inevitable facts 
must be faced. In newspaper 
work, they are never “sure.” It 
is quite a different matter in the 
case of good printing, good paper, 
and magazine conditions. Risk is 
here entirely eliminated. 

But there are so many interest- 
ing uses to which tints and pat- 
terns can be put in newspaper 
illustrations, where, if they do 
happen to show up faultily, the 
product will not be presented in 
unworthy light, that it seems a pity 
not to take advantage of this 
mechanical shading medium. Take 
the risks where not so much is at 
stake. 

It is not permissible to say: 
“Oh well, you can’t expect every 
newspaper impression to be per- 
fect. Here and there a poor re- 
production is bound to occur, as 
in everything in life, but the vast 
majority show up handsomely.” 
When a long list of newspapers is 
used, and where circulations are 
large, there may be thousands of 
these faulty illustrations, giving 
many readers or prospects an un- 
desirable impression of the article 
advertised. 
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Where the Ben Day pattern js 
at its best, is in the introduction 
of little artistic tones, placed 
judiciously, over small areas, as a 
means of enlivening the conven- 
tional pen illustration. As many 
as three or four different patterns 
may be used—one for a tone over 
a bit of foliage, on woodwork, one 
for the garment on a person, for 
a small area of sky, for a shadow, 
for creating pleasant contrasts, 


BEST RESULTS FROM SMALL AREAS 


The greater danger appears to 
be when a large surface is at- 
tempted in Ben Day. The smaller 
areas are not so apt to be con- 
gested and to gather too much ink. 
Yet the temptation is naturally 
strong to use it in a generous 
manner, particularly for solid 
background effects, where an ob- 
ject is wanted to “stand out,” in 
contrast. 

Ben Day patterns are popular 
because they give individuality to 
the conventional pen and _ ink. 
They are a compromise between 
the “straight line engraving” and 
the half-tone plate. 

And in magazine work, there is 
no end to the possibilities of their 
use. Only where printing condi- 
tions are doubtful is it absolutely 
necessary to “watch your step,” 
and provide in advance for any- 
thing that might happen—which 
is just what many fail to do. They 
pass judgment upon proofs on 
good paper. 

Much more labor is involved, 
and the result may not be so 
artistic, so original in technique, 
when the artist himself draws the 
texture desired, in such~illustra- 
tions as demand a tint for the 
advertised product, but it is un- 
questionably the one and only fool- 
proof plan. 

A solid area of hand-stippled 
gray, for example, is far more 
likely to come out unblemished, 
than a Ben Day tint. A straight- 
line texture tone, put in by hand, 
will show up attractively, when al- 
most the same identical effect in 
a Ben Day pattern is apt to blur. 

A “muddy” tint, in generous 
area, is as undesirable as a poorly 
printing half-tone. 

In the majority of cases, the 
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BOSTON DAILY ADVERTI 


82 BOYLSTON STREET @ BOSTON, 





SIHE Boston Daily Advertiser is the 
fastest growing daily newspaper 
in the city of Boston. 


Bostonians are keen for this new, com- 
plete, and concise Pictorial newspaper in 
Tabloid form. In the Daily Advertiser 
they find all the news, all the pictures of 
all the world, carefully collected, selected, 
and condensed for their convenience. 


Advertisers who contract for space now 
will be in an enviable position in the near 
future. 
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Chicago—The Central Printing Market 








Printing Products Corporation 


Successors to Good Will, Printing 
Equipment and Organization of 





Rogers & Hall Company 
Catalogue & Publication 





> — 
One of the largest, most up-to-date an 
completely ycauipped printing plants 


Artists : Engravers : 





Printers 


and Publication Printing for 
more than thirty years ! 


Day and Night Service 


A Printer Is as Cool as His 


Our Equipment includes the 
latest and most efficient time- 
saving machinery—Linotypes 
Monotypes, Color and mooery 

ie 
chines, and complete cilities 
for Binding and Mailing. 


Our Organization is com- 
posed of men and women who 
are experts in their work, and 
who are intelligent enough to 
realize that your interests are as 
important as their pocketbooks. 
That guarantees Quality! 


Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Plant is in operation day 
and night 12 months a year— 
constantly turning out work for 
firms all over the United States. 
That guarantees Delivery! 


Our up-to-date labor-savi 

facilities and the efficiency o' 

our management enable us to 
take advantage of every possi- 
ble turn of the market and 
figure closely on ——— 
That guarantees a Fair Price. 


Thus we are right on \ es 
Delivery and Price! 





In addition, we offer you every possible help in obtaining 
catalogue compilers, advertising assistance, editors, copy 
writers and everything else ae | to the promotion, 


preparation, printing and mailing 


publication. 


your catalogue or 





Printing Products Corporation 


Successors to Good Will, Printing Equipment and Organization of 
Rogers & Hall Company 


Catalogue and Publication 
Printers 


Artists : Engravers 


: Electrotypers 


Polk and La Salle Streets, Chicago 
Local and Long Distance Telephone Wabash 3381 


Electrotypers 
Specialists in the art of Catalogue 
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mere “spotting in” of a touch of 
Ben Day tint is preferable to 
many patches of it, all over the 
design. Its frugal use is an 
artistic virtue. 

Some of the most interesting ef- 
fects are secured when tints are 
not used merely to cover a white 
area, but give weight and color to 
parts of the illustration that have 
been worked up in detail, as when 
the wrinkles in a garment are 
carefully drawn in or when a mass 
of foliage is suggested with the 
pen. The tint solidifies these 
areas, and gives them a vigorously 
attractive and original quality. 

Pen lines have a peculiar way of 
protecting the Ben Day from poor 
printing and there is less liklihood 
of faulty ink distribution. It may 
be observed that it is in this re- 
gard that the patterns over large 
spaces suffer most. The ink on 
the roller in a newspaper press 
room has no sympathetic affinity 
for a wide expanse of small dots 
or complex texture. Electrotypes 
complete the damage. 

When Ben Day is mingled 
guardedly with dry brush draw- 
ings, a technique is created that 
has even greater charm to the eye 
and to the artistic understanding, 
than any half-tone. The rugged 
character of these free illustra- 
tions seems to mingle harmonious- 
ly with any pattern. 

Summed up, with every con- 
sideration and limitation in mind, 
the Ben Day treatment, for news- 
paper illustrations, may be looked 
upon as an added touch of nice- 
ness, a culminaiing addition to 
technique, and should be handled 
with exacting discretion. There 
is the story of the Kentucky horse 
owner, who, when asked his 
opinion of the racing pet, replied: 
“The most wonderful hoss in the 
country, Suh, when he wins, but 
he doesn’t always do it.” 

Ben Day, when it prints well, is 
most interesting, most valuable as 
an ingredient of atmosphere. It 
does not always run true to form, 
however. When everything de- 
pends upon it, it has an ugly way 
of balking. 

Repeatedly, we have seen rather 
uninteresting pen outline drawings, 
transformed into just the opposite, 
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by the clever employment of dif- 
ferent tints and patterns. The 
intermediate printing possibilities 
of business paper work permit of 
these experiments. But for news- 
paper reproduction, courage must 
be tempered with a _ complete 
understanding of its limitations. 


Advertises Simmons Sells 
Sleep, but Does Not Sleep 


A business-paper advertisement which 
at first glance had all the earmarks of 
an advertisement for Simmons beds, but 
which was signed by The Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric Company, attracted attention by 
putting in large type under a picture 
of two Simmons beds the words “Sim- 
mons Beds Built for Sleep. No sleep o’ 
nights at Simmons’.” This seemingly 
paradoxical statement led the reader 
into copy that stated the why and 
wherefore of the Holtzer-Cabot Com- 
pany in these words: 

“The magnificent buildings of Sim- 
mons at Kenosha, Wis., cover 75 acres; 
there are 2,000,000 square feet of floor 
space; 3,800 workers of all classes are 
employed. 

“Their ‘Beds Are Built for Sleep.’ 
But the watchman patrolling the plant 
cannot sleep, because almost every step 
he takes is accurately recorded in plain 
sight in the office of the head watchman. 

“It is a Holtzer-Cabot Fire and 
Watch System which safeguards this 
valuable property by day as well as 
by night.” 





Metropolitan Life Advertises 
Loans 


In 400-line space in newspapers of 
Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Company 
for Guaranteeing Mortgages and The 
Land Title and Trust Co., of Philadel- 
hia, announce that the Metropolitan 

ife Insurance Company has placed in 
their hands “vast resources of ready 
cash to be applied toward the building 
of new homes in Philadelphia and vi- 
cinity, to relieve the housing shortage.” 
The money; the copy states, can be 
borrowed by any responsible individual 
up to $5,000 for the house he is plan- 
ning and operators can borrow amounts 
proportionate to the number of houses 
contemplated. The term of payment 
covers a period of fifteen years. 





Typical of Mark Cross Copy 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
37th Street, New York, workmen 
widening the street have had to erect 
a workhouse in the middle of the 
sidewalk. The store of Mark Cross, 
which faces this shanty, has_ seized 
the opportunity for a little good natured 
advertising by erecting this sign: 

“The City obliges us to widen 37th 
St.. whch obliges you to turn to the 


“Very sorry, 
“Marx Cross.” 
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Second © 


Announcement 


N September 19th last 
the first formal an- 
nouncement as to the 

booking of advertising space in 
“PUNCH” for 1922 was made. 


On October 20th, in issuing the 
second advertisement in respect of 
booking ahead for 1922, I am ex- 
ceedingly gratified at being able to 
state that OVER TWO-THIRDS 
of the entire space likely to be 
available in the regular issues of 
“PUNCH " for 1922 is now sold to 
specific advertisers for insertion on 
specific dates. 





In view of the general state of 
trade and the doubt that has existed 
as to what might be the result for 
1922, I think this indication of faith 
in the powers of “ PUNCH” adver- 
tising space to help to bring back 
good times is notable. 


For the remaining one-third of 
space in 1922 which is yet unsold | 
will be pleased to have early book- 
ings from advertisers of high-class 
goods and service who have not yet 
“joined up,” and I repeat my strong 
conviction that all the space avail- 
able for 1922 will be booked up by 
the end of 1921 at least, if not before. 


Will those who have not already 
done so be kind enough therefore to 
go into the matter as thoroughly as 
present circumstances will allow, 
and instruct their Agents to make 
arrangements for such space as they 
can use, as quickly as possible ? 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 


Advertisement Manager “PUNCH’ 
10 Bouverie P n-pae London 
g. 
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American Radiator Will Have 
Record Six Months 


The American Radiator Company will 
do the > business in its history for 
a six months’ period during the last half 
of this year, according to the president, 
Clarence M. Woolley. In a signed ar- 
ticle in the New York Evening Post, 
in which this statement was made, 
Mr. Woolley discussed the necessity of 
studying business cycle charts in order 
to adjust corporate affairs to changing 
conditions. He reviewed the work along 
this line by American Radiator and its 
value to the company in correctly gaug- 
ing the business pulse for many years 
past. In the course of his remarks he 
says: 

“Now we come to 1921. At the begin- 
ning of this year our charts showed us 
a large increase in the number of build- 
ing permits issued. Detailed statistics 
showed that the vast majority of those 
permits was for small houses. Other 
charts showed the prices of building 
materials declining. At the same time 
interest rates were coming down. 

“We decided that it was to be a mod- 
erately prosperous year for us. It was 
time for us to expand. We made a sat- 
isfactory adjustment of wages with our 
workmen, opened up our factories, in- 
creased production, and a big reduction 
in selling prices, and while the first six 
months were below normal, the last half 
will be the largest of record. Our order 
books are now crowded with unfilled 
orders, giving the necessary back log for 
salastemeeted production throughout the 
winter.” 





Advertise to Prevent Disease 
from Returned Goods 


When the Health Commissioner of 
Cleveland called the attention of retail 
merchants in Cleveland to tiew sanitary 
regulations that affected every retail 
store, those retailers who were members 
of Retail Merchants Board of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce saw an 
opportunity of asking for consumer co- 
operation. Display advertising which 
ave the new regulations and the regu- 
fations of the store was used to show 
that the merchants were co-operating, 
and that it was only a question of co 
operation of the shopping public in 
order that the rules be effective in 
preventing the transmission of commu- 
nicable diseases. 


American Business Men Be- 
coming Nervous Wrecks 


A. MacLachlin, secretary and sales 
manager of the Square D Switch Co., 
Detroit, before the St. Louis Advertis- 
ing Club, on “Getting the Other Fellow 
into the Picture,” said: 

“In many businesses one or two men 
are assuming all the responsibility of 
the investment. This is making nerv- 
ous wrecks of many American business 
men. The solution is to pass the re 
sponsibility down the line, which will 
have the effect of making the personnel 
take more of an interest in the firm. 
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SMITH,STURGIS __ 
& MOORE, Inc. 


Successors to Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
General Advertising Agents 


146} Broadway, at 42nd Street = 
New York 


TORONTO, Lumsden Building 
MONTREAL, The McGill Building 
PARIS, 31 bis Faubourg Montmartre 
LONDON, Premier House, Southampton Row,W.C. 1. 


The Right Angle in Advertising” 
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‘4x10 


We have Rotary Web Press Equipment (1 or 2 colors) available 
for Catalog and M agi azine work, trimmed size 7'4x10. Also many 
other combination sizes of web presses. 

Ample bindery facilities for large editions. Saddle stitched or 
side stitched. 

Railroad siding and Post office in plant 


We solicit first class connections for magazine and catalog work. 


Edward Langer Printing Co., Inc. 


844-868 Jamaica Avenue Jamaica, New York City 
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A Giant in Strength 
as well as in size 


The picture, the text, the color or the bold 
black and white display that put punch into 
newspaper or magazine advertisements are 
increased in power by their enlargement into 


“Giant Ads” 


These displayed in your dealer’s windows at the point of 
sale multiply the selling value of your advertising a hundred- 
fold. “Giant Ads” have proven their value to manufacturers, 
advertising agents and to dealers. We have proven our ability 
to produce them accurately, economically, quickly. Send for 
samples of the “Giant Ads” we make and our rate card, 


We have successfully developed a process for reproducing 
and printing facsimiles, enlargements or reductions of Charts, 
Maps, Diagrams, Office and Factory Forms, Data and Code 
Books, Price Lists, Line Drawings, Photographs, Wash Draw- 
ings, Legal Exhibits—in fact, anything typewritten, printed or 
drawn of which you may need a few or a great many copies. 
Our quick service, moderate prices and excellent workmanship 
have pleased many of the largest users of sales and promotion 
printed matter. 


Write for our booklet which tells how we can effect many 
printing short cuts. 


Our equipment for producing broadsides and other large 
sheets is second to none. 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 


117 East 24th Street New York City 
Phones: Madison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 























Neighborhood Calls Furnish Copy 
Ideas 


Poolrooms and Chinese Laundries Better Than an Office 


By Earl R. O’Bern 


Of the Noel State Bank, Chicago 


ANY men who direct adver- 

tising campaigns for bank- 
ing institutions are overlooking a 
most important field in their 
search for new ideas which make 
good advertising copy. One au- 
thority has said, “A new idea ap- 
plied to advertising would be one 
which has never been used in its 
particular setting.” 

That new ideas are one of the 
essentials which go to make up 
good advertising copy is generally 
recognized, but the problem has 
always been where and how to 
catch them. One fruitful source 
of material and one which has 
been scarcely exploited is to be 
found right in the heart of the 
community where the advertising 
man lives. Why should a bank 
publicity manager sit hunched up 
over his desk day after day, 
grinding out copy conceived 
within the narrow confines of his 
office, when he can step outside 
the door and in a few hours’ time 
collect enough substantial ideas to 
cover all his immediate needs? 

Nor is this an entirely new de- 
parture. For example, take the 
case of some of our great manu- 
facturing concerns. Their adver- 
tising copy writers and_ sales 
promotion men are sent over cer- 
tain territory with instructions to 
keep their ears “close to the 
ground.” That is, they are ex- 
pected to find out through direct 
contact with the firm’s customers 
in what respects the company is 
failing to meet local needs and 
how the service can be improved. 
All suggestions and criticisms 
coming from customers, clerks 
who handle the goods, and pro- 
spective buyers are referred to 
the home office. To be brief, 
these firms keep their fingers on 
the business pulse of their terri- 


Reprinted from The Bankers Magazine. 





tory and capitalize the ideas fur- 
nished by their prospective clients. 
Herein lies the cue for the man 
who is handling bank advertising. 

In the following paragraphs I 
am relating some of my expe- 
riences in talking and mixing 
with the people who live and 
work within the immediate envi- 
rons of our bank. They have 
been selected at random out of 
many like examples which occur 
every week and all of them took 
place within a five-minute walk 
from the front door of the bank. 

One evening several weeks ago 
I wandered into a nearby pool 
hall. A game was in progress at 
every table and a group of 
hangers-on were sitting along the 
wall. Clouds of smoke floated 
over the room making for that 
general atmosphere of relaxation 
where the men of the neighbor- 
hood talk and express their ideas 
freely. 

One young chap piped up: 
“Say, have you noticed the new 
bank building lately? I’m going 
to start saving my money and put 
it in a savings account when the 
bank moves into its new quar- 
ters.” 

This was my cue to break into 
the conversation: “Don’t you 
think the building is too large for 
that bank? It’s going to be ex- 
clusively occupied by the bank, 
you know?” 

“Naw,” replied this youth of 
twenty, not knowing that I had 
any connection with the bank. 
“That bank’s growing and believe 
me they'll need a big building 
soon,” 

After all, this youngster had 
struck the heart of the matter, 
though in a crude way, and yet 
here was inspiration for advertis- 
ing copy. This little dialogue 
gave me a new idea, which I 
worked up into an effective ad- 
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Tails 


SUDDEN alarm 
and two balls of 
thistledown float 
across the plain, but 
a telltale line of 
dimpling dots marks 
their flight. To all of 
" her children Nature 
gives strength and 
weakness in balanc- 
ing portions. 


Toman alsoare given 
varying gifts, and 
again weakness is 
most easily noted in 
« the trail—where per- 
® sonal contact cannot 
offset impressions. 


The wise man reads 

his lesson where he 

may, and from the 

© wild learns that suc- 
cess, even existence, 
is directly affected by 
his trail. 


Gatchel ~s- 
annin 


C.A.Stinson-Pres 
hil: ENGRAVERS 


hiladelphia 


Opposite Old Independence Hall 
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vertisement, explaining that our 
new building was being erected 
with ample floor space for future 
expansion. 

I went back to the poolroom a 
few evenings later and one of the 
boys who knew me said: “Say, 
what are those first mortgage 
gold bonds you are advertising?” 

In the midst of my explanation 
some half-dozen fellows collected 
around us. I saw my chance and 
said: “You fellows come over to 
my office right now. It’s late, but 
I can get in and I'll show you 
what those bonds are and what 
an important part they play in 
your everyday life.” 

The whole group went over to 
my office with me and after a 
fifteen-minute session, two or 
three of them became interested 
enough so that they returned a 
few days later and made their 
first monthly payment on a first 
mortgage. The following is the 
advertising copy that suggested 
itself to me after this particular 
experience: 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT AN IM- 
PORTANT PART BONDS AND 
MORTGAGES PLAY IN YOUR 
EVERY DAY LIFE? 

Bond issues today have become the 
best way of raising money for build- 
ing schools, apartments, residences and 
factory buildings. 

Whether you know it or not, you are 
investing much money in _ bonds. 
Fraternal societies and insurance com- 
panies invest their reserve in bonds 
and mortgages—your dues and pre- 
miums furnish the money. 

Every trust fund and estate has a 
portion of its money in mortgages and 
bonds. 

By puiting your money to work in a 
6 per cent first gold mortgage, or first 
mortgage gold bond, you will-have the 
same opportunity for a safe investment 
at a good return, as that enjoyed by 
wealthy men. 

If you are not able to pay cash for 
these mortgages or gold bonds buy 
them on our monthly payment plan, and 
earn 6 per cent while you save. 


One day while purchasing a 
leather portfolio I found that I 
did not have enough cash in my 
pocket to pay for it. “Will you 
take a check on our bank?” I 
asked the proprietor. 

“Sure,” he replied, “and, by the 
way, we ought to have our ac- 
count there. We are now bank- 
ing with a large bank downtown 
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How About 
Results? 


That’s the big question today with the ad- 
vertiser. THE GIRLS’ COMPANION is 
satisfactorily answering this question. It is 
the girl’s own paper; she thoroughly enjoys 
the stories, departments and features edited, 
as they are, distinctively for her. She believes 
in the paper; she has confidence in its 
advertisements. 


In most homes the 14-year-old daughter is 
mother’s “right-hand man.” Over 350,000 
just such girls make up the weekly paid cir- 
culation of THE GIRLS’ COMPANION. 
Here is your advertising opportunity with 
the “Mrs.” of the future. 


THE GIRLS’ COMPANION 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. 


WESLEY BE. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Ronald C. Campbell, 608 Otis Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe- Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Cook's Weexty Trio :A Mitton Boys anv Girts 


THE Boys’Wortp THEGIRLS’COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’s WEFKLY 
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LOFT DRIED TUB SIZED 





Reais” 


REQUIRES NO EXPLANATIONS 


WHITE 
BUFF 
BLUE 


“NOTE THE TEAR AS 
WELL AS THE TEST” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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which is rather inconvenient for 
= us at times.” 


“We would be mighty glad to ' * 
serve you,” I said, “and when we Your Competitor. 


get in our new building we will 
be ina position to give you both OR ten years you 
the convenience and service that have been hoping ‘- 


you get downtown, and all within 
five minutes of your place of 


build a bigger busi- 


business.” ness than your com- 
This man came in later and petitor. Now is the 
opened an account with us and is opportune time, if 


today one of our best customers. 


This incident brought the selling you have the nerve to 


point of “convenience” forcibly strip your roll to the 
to our attention and I have used bone and take advan- 
it regularly, to good advantage, tage of the situation 


in our advertising copy ever since. 


Barber shop discussions fre- while your competi- 


quently offer good copy for the tor is standing still— 
advertising man. I have in mind you will get the mar- 
a conversation overheard a short ket when the tide of 


time ago while waiting for my 
“next.” One of the barbers liked 
his liquor pretty well and the 


purchasing power 
comes in. Newspapers 





prohibition question was upper- offer you the econom- 
most in his min ° ical way—a k our 
“Well, Bill,” said the man in eames , oe 
the chair, who knew the barber’s Gracy: 
weakness, “I know where you can 
get more than one-half of one Boston Globe 
per now Baltimore Sun 
“Good stuff?” asked the barber. 
“you het” New York Times 
“Hm-m-m,” said the barber, Minneapolis Tribune 
“let me in on the secret. Where San Francisco Bulletin 
can you get it?” - 
“Why, er, you can get 3 per St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
cent—interest at the bank across Philadelphia Public Ledger 
the street.” 


_Here was a suggestion that was Des Moines Register and Tribune 
right up to the minute—the theme 


was timely and carried a universal Information regarding 

appeal, at least for our neigh- these shopping cen- 

. ape day how card ap ters and trade condi- 
as - : ? 

peared in our window, as follows: tions will be gladly 

furnished by the ad- 


THE LAW ALLOWS ONLY vertising departments 
one-half of one per cent.’ 
But, we give three per cent interest of these papers. 


on Savings Accounts. 
START TODAY 


$1.00 will do it. GUY S. OSBORN 





























By the way of interest, I am Incorporated 
including an incident which took 
place : the bank - which indi- CHICAGO 
cates how the advertising cam- ; 
paign of one concern § may 1302 Tribune Bldg. 
rebound to the benefit of other inaeesen Oe, See 
business men in the locality. We 701 Ford Bldg. 401 Globe-Democrat nue. 
learned that there were several 
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Are you planning 
a market survey ? 


right into the 
the scientific analysis 
The author is a 
and he 


ERE is a new book that gets 
heart of a big subject 
and organization of markets 


research engineer of broad experience, 

has translated that experience into practical 
how-to-do-it advice. MARKET ANALYSIS ~ 
is the first complete—the first authoritative 
work on the principles and practice of scientific 
marketing. In preparing it, White was 
assisted ‘by many of the best-known marketing 


experts in the country. 





340 







52 charts 
and diagrams 


$3.50 net, postpaid 


An Ideal Handbook 


MARKET ANALYSIS is an 
handbook for the market analyst 
tising man and the sales manager, as well as 
the executive who wishes to analyze his own 
business. A big helpful book that will make 
money for any man who uses it. 


ideal working 
the adver- 


Examine this book for 10 days 
FREE—Just send the coupon! 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 

370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
You may send me for 10 days’ examina- 
tion White’s MARKET ANALYSIS, $3.50 
net, postpaid. 
I agree to return the book, postpaid, 
within 10 days of receipt or remit for it. 


Name 





Address 





Official Position 





ee ee 


Name of Company 


P. [. 11-10-21 
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well-known artists in our neigh- 
borhood and planned to exhibit 
their paintings in our bank. We 
featured the exhibit in our news- 
paper publicity and many people 
came in to examine the work of 
the local artists. There was a 
direct appeal here to local pride 
and the exhibit pulled strongly. 

Many of the mothers in the 
neighborhood who came into the 
bank and saw the paintings, re- 
marked, “I wish I could get my 
children interested in doing some- 
thing like that.” 

A stationery merchant and one 
of our oldest customers over- 
heard one of these remarks while 
he was in the bank, and Said, 
“That gives me a good idea 

The next day he ordered fifty 
artist’s sets for beginners and 
made an attractive window display 
of them in his store. I saw him a 
few weeks later, and he said: “Do 
you know that the exhibit in your 
bank stimulated the interest for 
art in this neighborhood? I sold 
over fifty sets of artist’s material 
and have had to order a new sup- 
ply to meet the demand.” 

This man had his ear “close to 
the ground.” He capitalized an 
advertising campaign designed 
primarily for our benefit, which 
turned out to be of value not only 
to ourselves but to our customer 
as well. 

In the course of an ordinary 
banking day, one meets people of 
widely divergent temperament, 
ranging from the conservative 
business man to the eccentric 
character who runs a little one- 
horse shop tucked away in some 
remote alley. I dropped into one 
of these old curiosity shops one 
day to chat with the proprietor. 
In the course of the conversation 
he asked: “What about those first 
mortgage gold bonds you people 
are advertising?” 

I made a brief survey of the 
proposition, and he _ replied: 
“Well, that sounds pretty good to 
me. You see, I have $500 in a 
checking account in your bank 
and I’m thinking of placing it in 
some safe investment. I'll be 
over Saturday night to see you.” 

Three months passed and he 
| did not appear at the bank. I 
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Paper is part - 
of the picture -~ 


No advertiser can talk quality 
on cheap paper and deeply in- 
fluence the reader. 

But SrrarHMorE Expressive 
Papers will reinforce quality talk 
by saying the same thing. They 
do even more. They express 
definite ideas and create subtle 
impressions by means of their tex- 
ture, weight, color, form and feel. 
Ideas, like Strength, Elegance and 
Craftsmanship are easier to con- 
vey with SrraTHMORE ExpRress- 
ive Papers than by words alone. 
Write for the New Strathmore 
Demonstration Set—a graphic 
lesson in the common sense psy- 
chology of paper. STRATHMORE 
ParerCompany, MitTINEAGUE, 
MassacnuseTts, U.S.A. 


STRATHMORE 
Expressive Papers 


APES 


WW 
)\ (_Y 
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The Local Man Knows! 


The Arnold Clothing Co., 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Hudson Observer, Oct. 19, "21, 
Hoboken, IY. d. 


Sentlemen: 


You are aware by this 
time, in all the years with our advertising 
with the Hudson Observer, that when we don't 
get any results from an Ad we are rogular 
kickers, and we want to be fair with you and 
your paper that when we do get results we 
want to let you know about it. 


Our last Friday's overcoat 
Ad sold us more o'coats than any Saturday 
in October in the fifteen years we've been 
in business. We cannot attribute this to the 
weather as it was very warm, so it must of 
been brought in from our Ad in your paper. 


Very respectfully yours, 


Dee, gone 


The home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 





Arnold of Jersey City 
advertises exclusively in the 


Hudson Obserurr 


That covers Jersey City, Hoboken and Seven 
Towns in Hudson County, New Jersey 


Offices: | HOBOKEN ° JERSEY CITY. UNION HILL 
CHICAGO : Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 
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again called on him and this time 
he handed me a circular adver- 
tising a promotion scheme which, 
on the face of it, did not appear 
to be a safe investment. 

“Do you know anything about 
this thing?” he asked. 

“No actual facts,” I replied, 
“but I will investigate it for you 
if you like.” 

Upon returning to the bank I 
learned that one of our directors 
had looked into the matter thor- 
oughly and had made an unfavor- 
able report. I called up the man 
and read the report to him and 
then asked, “Do you still want to 
invest in that scheme?” 

“No,” was the emphatic reply, 
and the next day he came over to 
the bank and invested his $500 
in one of our real estate gold 
bonds. I found out later that a 
waiter in a nearby restaurant had 
tried to induce him to put his 
money in this unsafe investment 
scheme. It gave me the “idea” 
for the following copy: 


“GET RICH QUICK” SCHEMES 
ARE NOT SAFE INVESTMENTS 
Do not risk your money in a scheme 

that vanishes over night and leaves you 

discouraged and penniless. 

Always question the safety of an 
investment that promises sure and large 
gains, 

Keep your money in this strong bank 
where it will be safe from loss, fire or 
theft. Be content with a steady inter- 
est return from a Savings Account until 
you have enough money to buy a First 
Gold Mortgage. 

Consult any of our officers as to the 
soundness of an investment. 


Nor are the publicity man’s ex- 
periences confined to people of 
our own race or color. Take this 
case, for example. There is a 
Chinese laundry near our bank 
where the Chinamen work night 
and day. One evening I went 
there to have some collars laun- 
dered. The head Chinaman said, 
“You work with bank?” 

“Yes, Charlie,” I replied, “what 
can I do for you?” 

“You sendem money to China?” 

“Sure, all the time. We have 
a special department for this pur- 
pose. Many people around here 
send money to all parts of the 
world through our bank.” 

“Last time I sendem money 
through another bank downtown. 
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The 
AutomosiList 


Circulation over 


60,000 


Exclusively among 
Automobile Owners 


UR New England 

circulation is larger 
than that-of all other 
Automobile magazines 
combined. 


We have a larger circu- 
lation (A. B. C.) than any 
other Automobile maga- 
zine published in the 
United States. 


For Rates address 


The 
AutomosiList 


Beacon Building, Boston 


A. H. GREENER, 116 W. 89th St., N. Y. 

A. A. BALDWIN, 64 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago. 

W. C. ORR, 322 Huron-Sixth Bidg., 
Cleveland. 

BERT BUTTERWORTH, 414 Hearst 

Building, Los Angeles. 

305 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco. 
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Michigan Facts: 


No part of MICHIGAN 
is more than 85 miles from 
the Great Lakes. 
MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 

MICHIGAN'S best small 


cities newspapers are united 
in The Michigan League 
of Home Dailies. 


MICHIGAN wants your 


business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 


Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 


FIRST 


NPRoToGRAVURE 


ADVERTISING 


in thea.s. 
in Fowns o 
telete lel? Matson) 


Sunday 








JOURNAL 
TRANSCRIPT 


THE PEORIA JOURNAL 
he Peoria Transcript 
SUNDAY J - TRANSCRIPT 


rs 
PEORIA 1LLINOIS 


It Can Le Done 


The 2Ind.City in I//inors 
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Next time I come to see you.” 

He was true to his word and 
has been coming to us ever since. 
The copy for our next advertise- 
ment on Foreign Exchange read 
as follows: 


COMPLETE FOREIGN ExX- 
CHANGE SERVICE 
Money sent to all parts of the world 
at lowest market rates, 


In conclusion, the writer has 
found, through seven years’ ex- 
perience as a publicity man, that 
many of his most successful 
scoops have been built up against 
a background of community in- 
terest. It is his conviction that 
all bank advertising men can profit 
immeasurably by: 

Mixing with the people in the 
community. 

Making it a point to visit the 
clubs, poolrooms, barber shops, 
cigar stands, and other places 
where individuals congregate in 
the neighborhood 

Asking people whom you meet 
on the street if they have heard 
of the new kind of service your 
bank is about to install or what 
they think about your new loca- 
tion or any matters which are of 
vital interest to the bank or the 
community and keeping a record 
of their replies. 

Mingling with your customers 
amd prospects at their social 
affairs. 

Helping them solve their finan- 
cial and business problems. 

Keeping in close touch with 
their home life and its problems. 

Getting to know their needs, 
desires, ambitions, peculiar traits 
and characteristics. 

Gaining their confidence as an 
individual as well as a banker. 

The suggestions listed above do 
not entirely exhaust the possibili- 
ties of the field, but they do pro- 
vide direct means of coming in 
contact with’ novel and interesting 
bank advertising ideas which have 
a real human interest appeal to 
the people of the community. 





Elmer Wright, of Campello, eo 
formerly with the A. W. Ellis ae any 
Boston, is now a member of the 
cial advertising department of the Bos. 
ton Post. 
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Add These Facts— 


roo | Areragerersonal | Business 
Subscribers $10,000 each Executives 


Equals 


the intensive oe Power represented by 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Eastern Representatives CHICAGO Advertising Manager 
Constantine & Hull Great Britain Frank R. Jennings 


7 West 16th St., New York Thos. Stephenson 910 So. Michigan Blivd., Chicago 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 


Subscription price: $1.50 in U.S. A. and Cuba; $1.75 in Canada; $2.00 in al) 
other countries. 


Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 


THE SEAFARER and 
MARINE PICTORIAL 


MONTHLY reaching the responsible officers of our 
Merchant Service in all departments, both afloat and 
ashore. The only magazine of the sea having a wide 
popular appeal, covering all phases of seafaring—fiction, 
fact, history, tradition and romance in text and pictures. 


Subscription $5.00 per Year 
Guarantee Average Monthly Paid Circulation During 1922 Will Be 5,000 


An excellent medium for deck and engine-room equipment and supplies. 
Also for anything used personally by real men with good incomes. 











Sample copy and standard rate card sent on request 


MARINE PICTORIAL COMPANY, Inc. 


CHAS. E. CORNELL, Advertising Manager 
Publication Office: 103 East 125th Street, New York 
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“Come on in—the 
water’s fine” 


This is addressed 
te other advertisers 


When you find something good, the usual 
custom is to keep it to yourself; get all you can 
out of it; let others find out from experience— 


We have found the American Legion Weekly 
to be a good advertising medium But we're 
not going to keep that to ourselves; we’re going 
to “tell the world” and we're taking this way of 
doing it 

The Weekly is successful now; we'd like to 
see it a bigger success—for the sake of the young 
men it represents; more good advertising will 
make it so “Come on-in—the water’s fine” 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good clothes makers 


~ 


The above advertisement appeared in the Nov. 4 issue of The American Legion Weekly. 
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How Interwoven Weath- 


ered the Storm 
(Continued from page 6) 





fidence of the consuming public 
and the retail merchant in the 
future price stability of Inter- 
woven socks, we have concluded 
to name prices for immediate de- 
livery which we believe to be the 
absolute rock bottom for many 
months to come. These new 
prices contemplate our doing busi- 
ness at actual cost even after 
having first written down all of 
our materials, goods in process 
and labor costs to the new 1921 
scale, based upon pre-war prices 
for raw materials, and the cut in 
wages just going into effect in 
the yarn mills as well as in our 
own mills. 

“Bearing in mind our terms, 
you will find these new Inter- 
woven prices surprisingly low. 
We cannot guarantee to deliver 
goods at prices as low as these 
beyond the first three months of 
the new year. Shipments made 
prior to January 15 must neces- 
sarily go forward with the old 
price top tickets, which will make 
possible the averaging of prices 
for some time yet. 

“We believe the turning point 
for knit goods is now at hand 
and upon this new basis of prices 
we confidently recommend the 
safe purchase of Interwoven 
socks to the full extent of your 
actual needs. 

“No informed, thinking man 
expects to see manufactured 
goods prices permanently re- 
established all the way back to 
pre-war level for many years, if 
ever. The pre-war wages in tex- 
tile mills, and particularly in the 
knitting mills, were known to be 
exceedingly low and out of line 
with the wages paid in other basic 
industries and it is not likely that 
such low wages will ever again 
be realized. This alone makes it 
highly probable that pre-war 
hosiery prices will never perma- 
nently return. 

“Our new prices are based upon 
still lower quotations than have 
yet been seen for cotton, silk or 
wool. Yet these raw materials 
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are already down to the point 
where it is hardly to the interest 
of anyone to see them go any 
lower. Certainly the consumer 
would derive no benefit from any 
further reduction in the cost of 
these, and with the wages in our 
own mills now reduced to 55 per 
cent above the pre-war level, we 
have good reason to believe we 
have reached a price level from 
which some recovery is much 
more likely to take place than any 
further decline, when the final 
averaging of the prices of all 
commodities must be determined 
by the proportion which the value 
of any one commodity bears to 
any or all of the others. 

“The Textile Industry was the 
first to undergo price revision 
and prices have now receded to a 
degree where they are far out of 
line with other commodities, such 
as foodstuffs, pig iron, coal, pe- 
troleum, paper, building materials 
and other necessities of life. 
These other commodities must 
now decline to a parity with tex- 
tiles or textiles must again ad- 
vance partway back. 

“It may be found later on that 
too much discounting of future 
knit goods values has been done 
by both the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler. True values are not 
represented by distress merchan- 
dise, which through hard-pressed 
need of ready money has driven 
many wholesale quotations to 
temporary levels far below actual 
replacement cost and which can- 
not be maintained. The price 
pendulum which swung so far 
upward has swung very quickly 
in the other direction and is 
bound to pass the true price level 
in its descent. 

“No matter what view pessi- 
mists may take the country is not 
broke and the people will con- 
tinue to need things to wear and 
they will get them.” 


DEALERS NEVER LEFT IN THE DARK 


This bulletin is worth quoting 
at such length because it discloses 
another fundamental policy of 
the Interwoven company. When 
it has anything to say to its cus- 
tomers, it always gives them the 
fundamentals of the situation so 
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Today's THE DAY to Insure! 


Maximum Insurance of 


$40,000 


and an Income 
while totally disabled through accident 


of $2,600 a Year 
for $40 a Year 


You cannot afford to be without this protection 
Particulars for the asking 
FIRE—LIFE—ACCIDENT and 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Dont delay—Do it today! 
Telephone 0342 Fitz Roy 


1 West 34th Strest 
New York. 




















WANTED 


High-Grade 
ADVERTISING 
SOLICITORS 


We have an unusual oppor- 
tunity to offer a number of 
high-grade advertising solic- 
itors who can sell advertising 
space for a business publica- 
tion reaching 15,000 execu- 
tives distributed nationally. 


Representation is desired in 
the leading centers. 


State full particulars in first 
letter. 


LEFAX, Inc. 
9th & Sansom Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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that they can judge for them. 
selves of the sincerity of the rec. 
ommendations made therein. 

“We never send out a bulletin 
to our customers,” Mr. Mettler 
told me, “unless we have some- 
thing to say that it is to their in- 
terest to hear, something so im- 
portant that if they did not know 
it they could not run their business 
as intelligently. And we never 
‘write down’ to our customers in 
our bulletins,” he added, “or try 
to ginger them up. We give them 
solid facts.” 

Which explains why Interwoven 
dealer bulletins are looked upon 
almost as «gospel among. the 
trade. 

But to go back to the price re- 
duction, this was probably the 
biggest single factor in bringing 
about Interwoven’s present en- 
viable situation. The company be- 
gan billing on the first of last 
November on the new price basis, 
first notice of the revision having 
been sent out October 8. And by 
this one bold stroke it won for 
itself the prestige of having low- 
ered the price on socks to meet 
the public’s and the dealers’ 
wishes. It was a master stroke, 
and subsequent events proved the 
wisdom of it. It took a bitter 
dose with a grin. 

“We did not do it to be spec- 
tacular,” declared Mr. Mettler. 
“As we figured it out, business 
was going through a formulative 
period. Merchants had been buy- 
ing here, there and everywhere, 
wherever they could get the mer- 
chandise. Then came the slump, 
and the country was plunged into 
a period of liquidation and adjust- 
ment, when merchants had to un- 
load what they had and map out 
their future policies. Naturally, 
they would not continue to buy 
from all the manufacturers they 
had been patronizing. They would 
soon narrow down to the few 
who stood out as the fairest and 
squarest and most satisfactory to 
do business with under the new 
conditions and to a large extent 
regardless of old affiliations. As 
we saw it at the time, we were in 
a formulative period when mer- 
chants were making up their 
minds. And so we decided that 
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Now ready— 


The First ‘‘Annual of Adver- 
tising Artin the United States”’ 


$3.50 per copy 


HE Art Directors Club announces the completion of 

the catalog for the First Annual Exhibition of Adver- 
tising Paintings and Drawings held by them at the 
galleries of the National Arts Club in New York, March 
2-31, 1921. 

The Beck Engraving Company, Messrs. Dill & Collins, 
and the Publishers Printing Company have collaborated in 
the publication of this book. They believed in the far- 
reaching importance of the exhibition and realized that 
these pictures would never again be seen together. 


The volume forms a much needed reference book and 
serves to commemorate an important step in the national 
art consciousness of this country. It contains over 400 
illustrations selected from the best advertising art published 
in this country during the past two years, including an 
appendix of advertisements in miniature, showing how some 
of the illustrations were used. 

The publication of this book does not represent a publish- 
ing venture for profit. $3.50 is charged for each copy to 
cover the cost of manufacture and distribution. 

The book, eight inches wide by eleven and a quarter inches 
high, bound in board covers, contains 156 pages with large 
illustrations printed in black, and complete data as to the 
Art Directors Club, artists, manufacturers, and agencies 
represented. 

Send orders to 


Publishers Printing Company 
207 West 25th Street, New York 
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Central Typesetting and Electrotyping Co. 


of Chicago adds complete WESEL- 
equipped PHOTO-ENGRAVING plant 


O complete a trinity that will assure SERVICE 

even more thorough than that which already 
has earned a nation-wide reputation, “Central”— 
known as “the largest typesetting and electrotyp- 
ing concern in the world”—has installed a PHOTO. 
ENGRAVING Department. 


“Central” never does things by halves. And this 
aggressive policy has dominated the installation 
of the new department—both with equipment and 
personnel. 


Where Quality is paramount, Speed essential and 
Promise gospel—mechanical equipment must be 
IF-proof. That’s why “Central” chose WESEL 
equipment. 


And the capacity of their initial WESEL equip- 
ment would seem to warrant a change of-slogan 
to “the largest typesetting, electro- 
typing and PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
concern in the world.” 

Besides PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ equipment 


WESEL also manufactures equipment for 
Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Printers 


F. WESEL MFG. COMPANY 
72-80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Chicago Office: 1654 Monadnock Building 
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then of all times was the psycho- 
logical moment to establish a 
good picture of our —-. 
What we did was drastic, but 72 
did it because we believed it was 
what we would wish ten years 
hence that we had done. 

“And then just as soon as we 
saw which way the tide was go- 
ing, we jumped in with an adver- 
tising campaign in newspapers in 
more than twenty-five cities, and 
a series of page advertisements 
in color in a national medium. 
We invested a lot of money in 
refreshing the public’s and the 
dealers’ picture of Interwoven. 
We concentrated all our forces. 
Now we are getting the benefit.” 

Thus, almost. coincidently 
with a drastic reduction in price 
which involved the sober task of 
writing off $1,156,000 on the in- 
ventory at one stroke of the pen, 
and meant selling for the time 
being at just that much below 
actual cost of production, the 
company launched a very ambi- 
tious advertising campaign to 
back up the dealer and make him 
see that the company was with 
him to the limit. 

The following, taken from one 
of the advertising folders sent 
out each month to’ Interwoven 
dealers with a full-color repro- 
duction of the Leyendecker 
painting as used in the company’s 
monthly advertisement, shows 
what stress the company puts on 
mutual confidence as the founda- 
tion of its trade relations: 


CONFIDENCE IS THE FOUNDATION OF 
BUSINESS 

The Interwoven merchandising plan is 
based upon the following fundamentals: 

1. Uniform prices to all dealers—one 
Price to everybody. Good business_ad- 
mits of no “monkey business.” Tou 
can be absolutely sure the price you pay 
is the bottom price and the only price. 

2. Uniform retail prices printed on 
the maker’s labels attached to the goods, 

making it practically certain that the 
goods will be sold at the same retail 
prices by all merchants. 

3. A definite margin of profit based 
upon a definite cost and a definite selling 
price. This insures against failure of 
profit or shrinkage in values. 

The maximum hosiery business on 
the minimum variety of staple styles 
involving the minimum capital invest- 
ment with far less than the usual risk 
of loss of profit in merchandising— ‘the 
profit is in turn-overs, not left-overs.’ 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


A. B. C. audit of The Journal 
just issued shows that steady 
growth in circulation paid for 
at full price and gained 
without premiums or forced 
methods which gives giant 
power to essential newspapers. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 











ULTIGRAPHING 
AILING* 
IMEOGRAPHING 


*Folding *Individual Delivery 
*Inserting *Filling In 
*Stamping ‘Sealing 
*Addressing 
(Hand, Typewritten and Addressograph) 
Envelopes Wrappers 
Tags Bulletins, etc. 


Circular Letter Service 


Incorporated 
221 Fulton Street New York 
Phone: Cortlandt 0333 
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EL ESPECTADOR 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 


1. Circulates in 60% of the 1,200 
cities and towns of the country. 


2. Reaches plain and_ refined 
people. 

3. Has service bureau which fur- 
nishes information in regard 
to sales of particular products. 
Gives lists of dealers and im- 
porters of Colombia, etc. 


4. Colombia, where it is published, 
buys $100,000,000 worth of 
Merchandise from American 
manufacturers, yearly. Pur- 
chases in 1920 reached $101,- 
395,905. 


. Government statements declare 
EL ESPECTADOR the big- 
gest and leading Colombian 
newspaper. 


ur 


Communicate with: 


U. S. Bureau of “El Espectador” 
377 Broadway, New York City 








Wanted— 


Advertising 
Writer 


We handle the newspaper adver 
tising of retail merchants in vari- 
ous lines of business. Our object 
is to develop a style of “‘institu- 
tional’ copy that will feature the 
policy and service of the store. 


To the writer who can create 
worthy copy of this nature, we 
offer an unusual opportunity for 
a congenial and profitable asso- 
ciation that is not limited to copy 
routine. 

In addition to ability as a writer, 
there is required a “‘visualizing”’ 
talent for securing strong iius- 
trative and typographical effects. 
Answer this advertisement by let- 
ter. Replies will be treated in 
confidence. Further particulars 
at interview. 


SIMPLEX SERVICE, 
244 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 




















Not until March of the present 
year did the, company publicly 
announce the new prices on In- 
terwoven socks. By that time 
dealers had had ample time to 
unload all their old stock. Mer- 
chandise was sent out with the 
old-price “top tickets” on as late 
as February to afford every pos- 
sible opportunity for dealers to 
get out from under. Then it 
came out with the new prices on 
the “top tickets,” and it is doing 
the biggest business in its history 
—and making money. 

It was early in my talk with 
Mr. Mettler that he expressed 
the belief that one bad decision 
at such a critical time could 
wreck a business, and he cited in- 
stances of where it had. “It is 
foolish to risk the whole future 
of a business at a time like this 
by being too self-interested. This 
is a time to take a long look 
ahead and meet every situation 
as you will wish years hence that 
you had. That means, of course, 
that you must thoroughly under- 
stand all phases of a situation,” 
he continued; “have a complete 
and comprehensive picture of 
what is happening. In our busi- 
ness it is necessary to keep care- 
fully posted on raw materials, on 
the labor situation, and on mar- 
keting developments. The first 
two are easier to keep up on than 
the last. I don’t mind telling you 
that we use our sales force as 
the eyes and ears of our business 
to keep us in touch with trade 
conditions and the signs of the 
times. We teach our men to ob- 
serve, and to report their obser- 
vations to us here at the office, 
and all together they give us a 
remarkably good idea of the retail 
and consumer situation to ampli- 
fy our own picture of marketing 
conditions.” 

It might be added that Mr. 
Mettler keeps the Interwoven sales- 
men posted also on what is doing 
at the office and mills, and of 
what the company plans to do 
about this, that and the other 
thing. He does not believe in 
the czar plan of running a sales 
department. His bulletins to the 
salesmen read like letters that 
business associates might write to 
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GROWING WITH TACOMA 
AND SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 






















HERE'S THE REASON - GREAT WHEAT AND GRAIN CROPS, HEAVY 
FRUIT AND BERRY YIELDS , SHIPRING AND INDUSTRIAL Ss. 
IVITY MAKE THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST UNUSUALLY PROSPEROU 
—- LET THIS SECTION BE YOUR TRY-OUT FIELD = 


32.295 


A.B.C. NET PAID DAILY CIRCULATION FOR_NINE MONTHS OF 
921 ENDING SEPT, 30,1021. 81 PER CENT OF THIS IS BY CARRIER 


6.341, 


AGATE LINES OF. Paid AOVERTISING CARRIED IN THE SIX Des 
WEEK EVENING NEWS TRIBUNE OURING FIRST NINE MONTHS 





1921. 
Published by the Tribune Publishing Company. 
FRANK S. BAKER, President CHARLES B. WELCH, Editor and General. Manager 
Foreicn Representatives 
DAVID J. RANDALL FORD & PARSONS R. J. BIDWELL 
341 Fifth Avenue 940 Marquette Building 742 Market Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Seasoned 
agency man 


—seven years with AAAA 
agency, as copy writer, 
account manager and 
head of merchandising 
and plan department— 
wants to connect with 
agency or with manufac- 
turer. Has handled na- 
tional, newspaper, trade 
paper and direct-by-mail 
advertising and dealer 
helps running into mil- 
lions of dollars. Not a 
solicitor, but strong in 
every phase of advertis- 
ing work. Address 
SEASONED, Box 232, 


care Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


The Vacuum Oil Company would 
like to add to its staff of domestic 
sales executives a few men of out- 
standing ability. We want men 
with proven sales record, who can 
quickly take an important place in 
this organization and then grow 
into an even larger place. 

Primary qualifications are—good 
education, — considerable _experi- 
ence in selling and directing others 
in selling—some experience in 
shaping sales policies,—age 30-40. 

The positions are varied but each 
calls for a high type of sales ex- 
ecutive ability. 

We are looking for exceptional 
men, not the usual job-hunters. 
Please help us by giving us in your 
first letter a complete statement of 
your record and your qualifications. 
Please do not call except by ap- 
pointment. 


PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 


Vacuum Oil Company 
61 Broadway, New York 
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each other. They are not orders; 
they are explanations of funda- 
mental conditions and definite 
suggestions as to what to do. Just 
to read through a few of these 
bulletins makes a man feel that 
here is a company with which 
one would be proud to work. And 
perhaps it should be mentioned 
that in the Interwoven  com- 
pany’s whole history only two 
salesmen have ever left or been 
discharged. 

All of this has an important 
bearing on the present situation 
because the success of any busi- 
ness in coming through the recent 
storm period of readjustment de- 
pended to no small extent on 
everybody in the company having 
a ‘clear picture of the situation 
and a well-grounded understand- 
ing of company policy. This the 
Interwoven sales force had. They 
understood the philosophy of the 
price reduction and of the adver- 
tising campaign; they understood 
fundamental conditions in the 
hosiery and knit-goods line, and 
because of all this they could all 
work with the home office and 
the mills to give the trade and 
the public a good, clear, friendly, 
confidence-inspiring picture of the 
Interwoven Stocking Co. Work- 
ing together they are creating a 
1920-21 picture that the company 
will have occasion in 1930 to 
congratulate itself that it painted 
of itself in the present readjust- 
ment period. 





Campaign against Cancer 
in Schools 

An advertising campaign against 
cancer is planned by the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer to 
begin at once in the New York City 
public schools. The New York Board 
of Education has granted permission to 
the society to distribute a pamphlet 
on the “Danger Signals of Cancer” 
through the schools to reach the 
mothers of school children. Over a 
a pieces of literature will be cir- 
culated. 


J. M. Campbell Back in 


New York 
1. M. Campbell, who has been in 
California for the last year, has re- 
turned to New York and has taken an 
office with the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, Inc. He will engage in free 
lance advertising work. 
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A Good Advertising 
Man Wanted — 


O MANAGE 

Chicago office of 
a well-known Eastern 
Publication. Must be 
an experienced man 
having intimate ac- 
quaintance with ad- 
vertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies in the 


Middle West. 


All answers treated in the 
strictest confidence. Address 
replies to B. F. Box 235, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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To Get the Dealers 


The General Manager of one of the largest and most 
successful soap concerns in America, in an interview with 
Printers’ Ink, when asked if he had any difficulties in 
respect to dealer cooperation, said :— 


“No, we use the best argument that can possibly 
be used with the dealer—we advertise LOCALLY 
and sell the goods for him.” 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
HOME DAILIES 


have great power in the moving of merchandising of all 
descriptions. They are papers of character, possessing in 
a great degree the esteem and confidence of their readers. 


These local dailies every day prove their worth to the 
local merchants as is instanced by the great volume of 
local advertising. 


These papers can do much for you in marketing your 
product whether a food product, a household necessity, 
wearing apparel, or a luxury. 


Here follow fifteen of New England’s most dependable 
Home Dailies 


MANCHESTER, N. H. ERADEt PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
{ .U* ; ; . 
Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with AL a 150,000 Serves territory of 130,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL BRIDGEPORT, CT. TRLEGRAM 
Net Paid Circulation now 10,000 Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
LOWELL, MASS, COURIER-CITIZEN NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,889 P. O. Daily and Sunday Cir.’ 31,681 P. O. 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Bvening) 
Daily Cir. 15, 504, A. B. C.—2c copy Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 99, 148, with — 125,000 Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 18,811 P. O. Daily 10,992 A. B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 
‘SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 53,821 A. Cc. Daily Circulation 24, 300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 129,563, with Shae 250,000 Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
TAUNTON, MASS. a BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily CScnatethen 7,909 A. B. C. * Daily Circulation io, 552 A. B. C. 
‘Population 38,000, with euburte 53,000 Population 22.779, with suburbs 40,000 
WORCESTER, MASS. TELEGRAM EacH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
Daily Circulation 75,158 named is a power in its home com- 


{Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 munity. 
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A New Brewster Publication 


A new publication is announced by 
Brewster Publications, Inc., Brooklyn, 
ublisher of Motion Picture Magazwme, 
Motion Picture Classic and Shadowland. 
It will be called Beauty and the first 
issue will be dated February, 1922. The 
new periodical is announced as “a 
magazine of service to every girl and 
woman interested in her personal ap- 
pearance.” 


“Fashionable Dress” Appoint- 
ments 
Raymond J. 


J Doonan has _ joined 
Fashionable Dress, New York, as assis- 
tant advertising manager. He was 
formerly with the Nast Publications and 
the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Fashionable Dress has appointed Cole 
& Freer, Chicago and St. Louis, its 
Western representatives. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Southern Cane Syrup 


The Alabama-Georgia Syrup Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala., packer of 
Ribbon Cane Syrup, will start a cam- 
paign in newspapers in a territory ex- 
tending from Virginia through Texas. 
The account is handled by the 
Johnson-Dallis Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Wilson’s Evaporated Milk to 
Be Advertised 


The advertising account of the 
Indiana Condensed Milk Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturer of 


Wilson’s Evaporated Milk, is now being 
handled by the Sidener-Van Riper Ad- 
vertising Company, Indianapolis. A 
newspaper schedule is being prepared. 


“Western Baker’ Absorbs 
“Pacific Bakery’ World” 


The Pacific Bakery World, Los 
Angeles, has been combined with 
Western Baker, San Francisco. The 
merger takes place with the November 
issue. Offices will be maintained in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland 
and Seattle. 


A New Publication on 
Window Display 


A_ publication devoted to window 
display advertising will be issued, start- 
ing in January, under the name of The 
Window Display Reporter. It will be 
published by Ernest A. Dench at 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 


H. G. Clopper with Multiple 
Storage Battery 


H. G. Clopper, formerly general sales 
manager of the New Jersey Zinc Co., 
is now president and treasurer of the 
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95% 


A CANVASS that we are making 
of Portland’s residential districts 
reveals that nearly SEVENTY 
PER CENT of Portland families 
taking any Portland paper take the 
“Express” EXCLUSIVELY. 


And about Ninety Per Cent of the 
remainder also take the “Express.” 
This shows pretty conclusively 
that fully Ninety-five Per Cent of 
all Portland’s newspaper-reading 
families take The Evening Express ! 


A remarkable covering of Maine’s 
largest city with ONE paper! 


Portland Express 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 














Multiple Storage Battery Corporation, 


Jamaica, N. Y 








On the Job for Life 
Here’s Why! 


The GRAFFCO Pencil Sharpener is 
made to save money while it sharpens 
perfect points. Construction is A-1l, 
both as to excellent materials, work- 
manship, and the unique principle 
that enables one to get perfect medium, 
needle-like, or blunt pointe from the 
same sharpener without adjustments. 
Only the cutter can wear out, and that 
is good for long life, being. m 
highest grade tool steel hardened clear 
through. Write for folder. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
18 Beacon St., Somerville, 
Boston 42, Mass. 
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The Smoot Although the 
Bill and proposal of Sen- 
ator Smoot to 

Advertising amend the rev- 


enue bill by substituting for cer- 
tain of the luxury and “nui- 
sance” taxes a sales tax on man- 
ufactured products has been de- 
feated in the Senate, it is rapidly 
gaining support. There was no 
expectation of securing its enact- 
ment at this time, and the big fight 
will come next year. 

The text of the amendment pro- 
vides “That in addition to all 
other taxes there shall be levied, 
collected and paid, upon every 
commodity manufactured or pro- 
duced when sold, leased or li- 


censed for consumption or use 
without further process of manu- 
facture, a tax equivalent to 3 per 
centum of the price for which 
such commodity is sold, leased, or 
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licensed, such tax to be paid by 
the manufacturer or producer,” 
The amendment also provides 
that in cases where the manufac- 
turer sells both at wholesale and 
retail, or at retail only, “the tax 
shall be computed on the fair 
market price at which such com- 
modities are customarily sold, 
leased or licensed at wholesale.” 
Some uneasiness has _ been 
caused among advertisers and 
publishers lest the above provi- 
sions should constitute a tax upon 
advertising space, and upon sales 
of publications to subscribers and 
news dealers. Undoubtedly a 
great deal of opposition to the 
proposal has originated in_ this 
misconception of its terms. For 
a misconception it is, on the pure- 
ly gratuitous assumption that ad- 
vertising space and subscriptions 
to publications are “commodities” 
within the meaning of the law. 
We have been at some pains to 
ascertain exactly the intent of 
the amendment in this particular, 
as well as its application, and it 
would seem that there is no re- 
mote likelihood of any such in- 
terpretation. Neither advertising 
contracts nor _ subscriptions to 
publications are “commodities” in 
the sense with which the term is 
used in the amendment. They 
are, on the other hand, agree- 
ments to render service, and no- 
where in the Smoot Bill is there 
any provision for a tax on ser- 
vices. It contemplates a tax upon 
manufactured articles which are 
both tangible and movable, 
neither of which qualities can 
properly be ascribed to the ser- 
vices rendered by a publication. 
Senator Smoot’s proposal ought 
to be discussed strictly upon its 
merits, and such misconceptions 
as are set forth above simply 
serve to befog the main issue. 


Business It is reported 


that the strong- 
yo tle ad est motive be- 

hind the desire 
of the Pullman Company to pur- 
chase the Haskell & Barker Car 
Company, Inc., is to get the ser- 
vices of Edward F. Carry, the 
president. It is said that J. S. Run- 
nells, president of the Pullman 
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Company, wants to retire. Mr. 
Carry was the best available man 
to take his place, but it is claimed 

Mr. Carry was not free to leave 
his present connection. Appar- 
ently the only way to get him is 
to take over his entire company. 

We recall a similar occurrence 
a few years ago. A small com- 
pany was making greater prog- 
ress than any concern in its field. 
The president of the concern was 
largely responsible for its success. 
He was an executive of marvelous 
ability. The so-called trust in 
this field did not particularly fear 
the competition of its small rival, 
but it was anxious to annex the 
brilliant president to its payroll. 
It tried in every way to get him, 
even to the extent of paying a 
fabulous price for the business, 
but to no avail. It happened, how- 
ever, that the president was only 
a small stockholder. His board 
of directors never gave him cred- 
it for the remarkable accomplish- 
ments of the organization. One 
day the big company came along 
and offered him a million dollars 
for his few hundred shares of 
stock. He accepted. The buyer 
turned around and sold the stock 
in the open market for what it 
could get. It counted the stupen- 
dous loss it took on the transaction 
as one of the best investments it 
had ever made. It had obtained 
the services of the genius of the 
industry. 

In a sense, this sort of thing is 
happening right along. Great 
companies are great because of 
the executives who manage them. 
Sometimes it is one man; some- 
times it is several. We know many 
companies where the president is 
the only progressive element in 
the business. A conservative 
board of directors merely tolerates 
him. Timid stockholders only 
continue him in power because 
he manages to get them their 
dividends regularly, whether 
times be good or bad. Should he 
be displaced, the splendid adver- 
tising and all the fine promotional 
work the company is doing would 
soon be stilled. 

After all, brain power is the 
biggest power in business. Men, 
materials and machinery are nec- 
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essary, but management is the 
most important of all. 


Several During the last 
Notable two weeks there 
d isi have been sev- 
Advertising rai notable ad- 
Gatherings  vertising gather- 


ings, such as the convention of 
the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation in Springfield, and at 
Chicago the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 

These meetings were more than 
ordinarily successful. They were 
well attended. The discussions got 
down to brass tacks. Something 
concrete was accomplished. 

The success of these gatherings 
is symptomatic of a tendency that 
has recently been gaining speed. 
And that is for industries, busi- 
nesses and professions to group 
themselves around a common in- 
terest. It has been found that 
the big, old-fashioned convention, 
open to all the manifold interests 
in an industry, was too general. 
A like tendency has been going 
on in sales conventions. The dis- 
trict meetings are gradually taking 
the place of the general mass- 
meeting. Specific territorial prob- 
lems can be better attacked in that 
way. A lot of time was lost and 
much inconsequential talk was in- 
dulged in at the general conven- 
tion. The affair was too big. The 
men didn’t get acquainted. They 
never felt at ease, and as a result 
they did not open up their hearts 
and let their executives know their 
real problems. The district con- 
vention gets right down to the 
nub of things at once. 

It is easy to see the reason for 
this. Business is becoming so 
highly specialized that a conven- 
tion of business men can accom- 
plish little unless it aiso specializes. 





, Retailers are be- 
Retailers coming knowl- 


Increasing edge-hungry. It 
Interestin was a _ realiza- 
the Business tion of this 


Press desire to be 
shown, that ac- 


counts largely for the quick suc- 
cess of Rawlplugs, described in 
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Printers’ INK last week. Early 
Rawlplug advertising almost re- 
sembled mail-order copy. As 
Winthrop R. Howard, president 
of the Rawlplug Company, said, 
in referring to the advertising, 
“From an_ aartistic standpoint 
perhaps it left something to be 
desired. Most of the text was in 
eight or six point. Yet it was 
read,” 

In other words Mr. Howard 
found retailers keeping their 
weather eye open for promising 
items. What is more, their hunt- 
ing grounds, to a large degree, 
are in the business press. Not 
only the editorial, but the adver- 
tising pages as well, are being 
read with greater assiduity than 
ever before. 

If this is true—and Mr. How- 
ard has letter after letter from 
dealers referring to almost in- 
significant sentences hidden in the 
mass of Rawlplug copy to prove 
his point—glowing generalities 
are due for a walk down the 
gang-plank. “Surfeit him with 
facts,” said Mr. Howard, refer- 
ring to advertising directed to 
the retailer. “There cannot be 
too many. Retailers are buying 
carefully. They want to know; 
they want to be shown.” 

The business papers, editorially, 
are giving merchants facts and 
then more facts. That: is why 
retailers are reading them so 
thoroughly. Why would it not 
be a good idea for advertisers, 
and those who ought to advertise 
in the business press, to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, and 
show they can frame effective 
copy for sons of Missouri? 





Engineering an- 


Advertising nals record the 
Opportuni- case of a steel 
ties in bridge having 
Neglected een constructed 
Inches for erection 


across a_friver. 

When the spans were delivered 
and put up, it was discovered, to 
the horror of the engineer in 
charge, that the bridge lacked just 
a foot of the required length. The 
missing foot spoiled the whole job. 
Engineers do not make mistakes 
of that sort very often. The same 
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cannot be said of manufacturers 
however. They repeatedly fail tp 
emphasize the importance of the 
hidden foot or the concealed part 
in the product. Until recent years, 
it was thought unnecessary to ad- 
vertise the portion of the hous 
that doesn’t show. We now know, 
though, that a building is no better 
than its weakest part. Today prac- 
tically every article that enters the 
construction of a house is trade 
marked and advertised. The 
builder no longer needs to buy in 
the dark. 

This idea applies to almost every 
business. Poor thread can vitiate 
an otherwise good garment. A 
beautiful watch may keep poor 
time. Defective steel may ruin 
an expensive piece of machinery 
Obviously the concealed or over- 
looked link is a vital part of the 
product and the consumer should 
be informed of its importance, 

An excellent current campaign, 
based on this idea, is that of the 
Bassick Company, which is adver- 
tising, “Have you ever looked at 
that inch between floor and furni- 
ture?” The company calls that 
the Neglected Inch. It says: 

“Yet that one inch is not only 
going to decide the life of your 
furniture, but also the sheen of 
your polished floors and the beaut 
of your rugs and carpets.” 

We all know how true that is. 
A poor caster may detract from 
the value of fine furniture. Car 
rying the idea farther, misrepre 
sented wood may cause a woma 
to become dissatisfied with her 
furniture. Thus we have _ the 
Mahogany Association and _ the 
American Walnut Association at- 
vertising the value of the buyer 
knowing the kind of wood that is 
in her furniture. 

Truly the missing foot, the neg- 
lected inch and the hidden par 
make vital advertising themes. 





F. H. Himmelman Returns to 
Cleveland Agency 


F. H. Himmelman has rejoined the 
staff of the John S. King Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, as pro 
duction manager, the position he for 
merly held and has been elected to the 
board of directors. E. E. Costley has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
company. 
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499 AND I 


THERE are more things about business that can be 
accounted for on the pages of the bookkeeper’s 
loose-leaf ledger. History is full of instances 
where trifles have had more weight than things 
that mattered. The stock comparison is that half 
an inch off Cleopatra's [or was it Helen’s} nose 
would have changed the course of history. 

And so in business. 

You may send out five hundred letters a day, 
and only a few of your correspondents be sensi- 
tive to the eloquence of a piece of fine writing 
paper, and only one of those few in a position to 
add to or detract from your prosperity by a real 
order. 

But that one order would pay for Crane's 
Bond to send to the 499. 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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The Provincial Press 


of France 





SCORE of wide awake American 

Manufacturers having established 
branches in France are slowly but surely 
getting a firm hold on the market for their 
respective articles. ALL of them are adver- 
tising and the papers named below have 
been instrumental in securing the French 
buyers’ confidence in their products. The 
Provincial Press of France is the direct 
means of reaching 36,000,000 new users of 
whatever you may have to sell in Europe. 





Besancon ...... Petit Comtois Dijon ... . Bien Public 
Bourges ....... Dépéche Grenoble . . Petit Dauphinois 
0 ree Dépéche Le Havre . . Petit Havre 
Charleville ..... Petit Ardennais [e Mans . . Sarthe & Echo 
Cherbourg ..... Réveil Senta .. .Meko 
aaa ’ z oniteur Toulon .. . Petit Var 

i os 6.4.46 ace rogrés 7 
an Al re Petite Gironde Treyes ia roe Troyen 
BD. « & 4s <0 Courrier Lille ... . . . Dépéche 
Marseille ...... Pt Marseillais “Lyon----- Nouvelliste 
Montpellier ....Pt Méridional Marseille . . Pt Provencal 
ae Eclaireur Montpellier . Eclair 


St. Etienne..... Tribune Pa» & a Petit Nicois 
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Views of Senator Edge 
on the Sales Tax 





AM convinced that the policy 

of the sales tax is more 
logical than any other form of 
taxation. It is a tax on ex- 
penditures and not upon produc- 
tion or thrift. In the final 
analysis, it would be a more ac- 
ceptable tax because it is vol- 
untary. No one has to pay it 
unless they want to by purchas- 
ing. The excise taxes on tobacco 
and liquor were comparatively 
never so objectionable, because 
they were voluntary taxes paid 
only by voluntary purchasers. 
My objection to special excise 
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taxes is mainly because I do not | 


believe in discrimination. 
“It did not require 
Great Britain to realize 


long for 


that it | 


was a mistake to continue to tax | 


its business men to a point where 
it stifled enterprise. I was in 
Great Britain a few weeks ago. 


While she has unemployment, it | 
is in no wise proportionately as | 
I was informed on | 


high as ours. 


competent authority that their 
unemployed numbered approxi- 
mately 1,000,000. As we well | 


know, the 
Britain is only slightly less than 
one-half of the population of the 
United States. If there are 
6,000,000 unemployed here, with 
our double population, and 1,000,- 
000 in Great Britain, then, of 
course, it is perfectly obvious that 
these unemployed in our country 
number approximately three to 
one as. compared to that war- 
stricken country across the sea. 


population of Great | 





“Great Britain repealed the so- | 
called excess-profits tax months | 


ago. I am informed 
mum surtax on incomes in Great 
Britain is forty-odd per cent. 
Has it occurred to you that the 
employment _ situation 
compared to our own may have 
had something to do with a more 


favorable British tax system? 
Certainly the fact remains that 
under our present system of 
taxation business is hesitating 


and halting and new enterprises 
are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Five to six million men 


the maxi- | 


there as | 
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La Croix du Nord 


of Lille 


The paper most widely read in 
the North of France. Advertise 
in La Croix and reach business 
men and manufacturers in the 
liberated regions. 


L’Est Republicain 


of Nancy 
is the only newspaper through 
which advertisers may reach read- 
ers in the eastern part of France. 
Advertisements received through 
all agencies. 


LA LIBERTE 


OF BORDEAUX 

In a city where Americans and Amer- 
ican goods have been especially appre- 
ciated during the war, La Liberté has been 
the daily newspaper most used by Amer- 
ican advertisers to reach French buyers. 

Absolutely independent of political fac- 
tions, La-Liberté appeals to and is read 
by the masses. 

IN BORDEAUX 


LA FRANCE 


is the home newspaper 
Every American advertiser in 
France uses this newspaper, which is 
considered as the best to cover the 
southwestern part of the country. 


L’Express du Midi 


of Toulouse 
You cannot reach the 300,000 fam- 
ilies of the Toulouse region if you 
do not advertise in L’Express du 
Midi. 

9 - 
L’OQuest -Eclair 
of Rennes 
Covers the whole of the western 


part of France: 14 departments, 
circulation 225,000 daily. 


va A 
La Déepéche 
de Tours 
Ask any member of the A. E. F. 
if he knows Tours. He will and 
he’ll also know that every French- 
man in that region reads La 
Dépéche. That should be proof 
enough for you, Mr. Advertiser. 
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SALES EXECUTIVE 


I have had fifteen years’ experience 
as sales executive and have super- 
vised the work of from 15 to 200 
salesmen; am thoroughly experi- 
enced in recruiting, instructing and 
managing salesmen, and with mod- 
ern sales methods. Have sold by 
mail in mearly every country of the 
world and personally from coast to 
coast. Thoroughly familiar with 
district manager and field work. 

I won my spurs in sales manage- 
ment before the war. Have been 
successful in managing men be- 
cause I know field conditions and 
have been through the mill. I am 
forty; American born; Protestant; 
married; university and business 
college graduate; mature judg- 
ment; abundant health and energy. 
Have never been discharged. Ab- 
solutely clean record; ample refer- 


ences. $6000. 


Address “C. E.,” Box 236, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








I nteresting Facts 
About Your 


CHARACTER 


outlined in a new book by Na- 
poleon Hill, based upon what he 
found out from analyzing 12,000 
people. It tells you how to find 
the life work for which you are 
best fitted. It tells you exactly 
why men reach the age of 40 
without succeeding. 


Send 30c in postage for this book 
and a copy of Mr. Hill’s famous 
Personal Analysis Chart and test 
yourself by filling out the 150 
questions in it as this may give 
you a slant at yourself that will 
mark the most important turning 
point of your life. Copy of Na- 
poleon Hill’s Magazine will be 
included FREE. 


NAPOLEON HILL’s 
MAGAZINE 
Department PI-11 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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are actually out of work, and the 
farmers cannot find sufficient mar- 
kets for their products. 

“In addition to a repeal of the 
excess-profits tax and the keep- 
ing down of the surtaxes to at 
least 32 per cent, I would do 
away with every one of the s0- 
called excise taxes and nuisance 
taxes. I would repeal. every type 
of discriminatory tax imposed 
on one business while others are 
permitted to escape. This can 
be done by the adoption of a sales 
tax that would hit the rich and 
poor alike—in other words, if 
the rich man buys his yacht or 
motor car, and the poor man buys 
in proportion, both pay accord- 
ingly—a tax that is fair all along 
the line and, in my judgment, one 
that will encourage development 
throughout the land. 

“It will be far better than to 
continue the system whereby the 
needy cannot find work and have 
not a salary with which to even 
pay for the tax-free food they 
must have in order to subsist. I 
have yet to come in contact with 
any considerable number outside 
of this Chamber opposed to the 
sales-tax type of taxation. 

“We should recognize the wish 
of the people we represent. | 
have heard opposition — existed 
primarily because of the farmers. 
I am fairly intimate with the 
farmers in my State and I have 
yet to receive one letter or one 
personal appeal from a_ farmer 
in New Jersey in opposition to a 
fairly distributed general sales 
tax. Its adoption would permit 
us to discontinue so many irri- 
tating taxes, and as far_as I can 
ascertain it is as equitable as any 
tax can be. 

“Do not kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. Recognize the 
necessity for co-operation in this 
country and eradicate class dis- 
tinction and arguments. 

“Again, may I repeat, think 
carefully over the policy which 
in attempting to overtax the well- 
to-do stifles business and in the 
final analysis works untold hard- 
ships on the millions of men and 
women dependent upon _nation- 
wide activity for happiness and 
prosperity.” 
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WANTED 


Executive on Large Food Account 


The man we want must have had extensive 
agency experience in the handling of large food 
accounts. He must know the food market from 
every angle. He must be an advertising writer 
who can work in perfect harmony with a staff 
of nationally known food specialists and be able 
to bring their ideas down to advertising form in 
such a way that they will carry conviction, 
























So the man who can fill this bill must be a big 
man, with big ideas, who has actually had experi- 
ence along these lines. No one else will be con- 
sidered. For the right man an unusual offer is 
open. Write, stating all qualifications, which 
will be treated confidentially. Address “G. D.,” 
Box 230, care of Printers’ Ink. 











FEATURING 5% ro #522 MERCHANDISE 
What have you to market that can be retailed 
from 5e to $5.00? 

Glad to work with you on merchandising and 
advertising possibilities. We reach only well- 
rated merchants. 


458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





} | 
| 
20 














THAT AD-MEDIUM MARVELOUS 


Billboard 


; THEATRICAL 
fEADING WEEKLY picest 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1493 Broadway ASK THE ACTOR 35 So. Dearborn St. 


Ween Gre CANADA”! 


FORONTO MONTREAI WINNIPEG 
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A Priest Tells Why Advertising 
in EXTENSION MAGAZINE Pays 


Most magazines are read 
merely as a pastime. Exten- 
XTANSION ‘ACAZING sion Magazine is read with the 
combined feeling of relaxa- 
tion and instruction. The 
Catholic Church is pre-emi- 
nently the teacher of her ad- 
herents, and, knowing. this, 
our 17,000,000 Catholics natu- 
rally look to this pontifical 
institution for the stimuli that 

oo ' = will advance and aid them. The 
“ ~? ene only reason for this publica- 

; as tion is the fact that it supplies 
an aid to a better and more 
efficient fulfillment of Catho- 
lics’ obligation to extend the 
Kingdom of God. In other 
words, Extension Magazine is 
actually read with interest be- 
cause Catholics see in the 
reading, the fulfillment of a re- 
ligious duty. 





Of no other publication is this wholly true, because ephemeral 
motives never have the staple influence that the higher have. In 
consequence of the dual good afforded, our Catholic people quite 
naturally look with favor upon our advertising because they 
appreciate our sense of moral obligation in the selection. 


For instance, we repeatedly reject advertising which finds en- 
trance, and is sought, in other publications. Why? Because our 
Catholics once deceived never regain confidence, and if their 
great national source of pleasure and instruction in the magazine 
world is polluted by the lure of gold, what happens? We suffer 
more in the loss of subscriptions than we would have gained by 
indiscriminate advertising. We use this means of mutual profit, 
but never at the expense of Catholic principles. 


These are simple, unadorned reasons, but potent for those who 
realize the importance of reader confidence. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


(Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: LEE & WILLIAMSON 
171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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NOVEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


PRINTERS’ 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Standard Size 


Pages Lines 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 120 26,957 
Review of Reviews....... 112 25,223 
World’s Work ........-.-. 109 24,609 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 85 19,248 
OE sn occnewsccines 73 16,548 
CeGRUEY ccccvccccesesese 55 12,334 
SWCCERS cc cc ccccccccccccs 82 11,768 
BoekmMaM ..ccccccccsccecs 38 8,629 
Current Opinion ........ 32 7,322 
Be Tieates cc cccccccccs 29 6,678 
Memsey’S .ccscccccccece 21 4,704 
Wike Wesld ...ccccsesee 19 4,288 
Everybody’s ........-+-. 14 3,191 
Pe CE wv ocacdcencesey 12 2,907 

Flat Size 

Columns Lines 
American .....scccccess 207 29,604 
Physical Culture ........ 195 28,023 
TE GENE osccvaccscoves 186 26,748 
Photoplay ....c.cccccces 127 18,262 
Cosmopolitan ..........- 121 17,387 
EE diac cadsnenewesnss 107 15,331 
American Boy .........-- 75 15,193 
Motion Picture Magazine. 96 13,752 
err errr es 87 12,433 
Oe tars seunnanes 67 11,500 
Metropolitan ..........+ 57 9,817 
Bl cadstdedavniesetane 68 9,504 
Hearst’s International ... 46 7,952 
Boys’ Magazine ......... 46 7,854 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 


Vogue (2 issues)........ 460 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 390 
Harper’s Bazar ......... 241 
Good Housekeeping ..... 268 
Woman’s Home Companion 199 
Pictorial Review ........ 147 
a ere 142 
I i sic arent tidak 103 
Modern Priscilla ....... 113 
ee 112 
Patem Ast ..cscccccccs 100 
DOES vc neeenckuns'nn 87 
People’s Home Journal... 86 
Woman’s World ........ 73 
People’s Popular Monthly. 60 
Fashionable Dress ...... 63 
MONEE cccawbiweaese 59 
To-day’s Housewife ..... 41 


Mother’s Magazine ...... 29 


72,751 
66,336 
40,644 
38,343 
33,830 
29,580 
24,254 
20,743 
19,328 
19,082 
16,835 
16,454 
14,620 
12,561 
11,417 
10,876 
10,114 

8,307 

5,018 
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Ite Will 
Cost You 
Nothing— 


to find out how Kuderling Ad- 
vertising Reports can help you 
solve your problems—can save 
you time, money and costly ex- 
periment—whether you are ad- 
vertiser, agency or publisher. 
That they can help you has 
been demonstrated conclusively 
by many of the leaders in all 
three branches of advertising. 


These men have found beyond 
a doubt that it pays to study the 
methods and experiences of 
others—especially others in the 
same or a similar field—when 
planning a campaign, a solicita- 
tion, or in selecting media. 


It has been proven beyond a 
deubt that it actually ‘pays to 
find out what other advertisers 
have tried and learned in the 
past rather than start out cold 
without any of this knowledge 
and experience. 

No matter whether you are 
selling space, buying it, or plan- 
ning a campaign for others, we 
can show you how you can use 
Kuderling Reports—and how 
others in your own field are 
profitably using them. 

Ask us for full details and a 
sample report, using your busi- 
ness stationery. Tell us what 
particular field you are inter- 
ested in. 


The Advertising 
Record Company 


“Formerly Washington Press” 
“Kuderling Advertising Reports” 
179 W. Washington Street, 

CHICAGO 
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NEW HAVEN 
Connecticut 





THE 


REGISTER 
FIRST 


in Circulation! 


The Register’s city circulation 
alone is several thousands more 
than the entire circulation ‘of 
any other New Haven paper. 
More than 32,000 people, every 
night, buy the Register. 


FIRST 


in Display! 


Certified accountants’ record for 
first nine months of 1921 shows 
the Register to have carried 
6,299,898 lines display. Second 
paper, 4,885,490. Third paper, 
3,587,577. Fourth, 2,260,065. 
Nearly a million and a half lines 
MORE DISPLAY than the 
next nearest paper. 

In all classes of advertising 
(local, national, display and 
Classified) the REGISTER IS 
FIRST! 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY. 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 

Columns Lines 
Popular Mechanics (pg.).. 173 38,922 


PN 60 6eh5h0nbescken ee eee 
DORN csiccccnscesases Be ae 
CN BO o4seneescnr 191 = 32,171 
... ££, Aare 197 31,174 
Arts & Decoration....... 179 30,202 
House & Garden........ 180 28,640 
Science & Invention..... 149 21,974 
Normal Instructor ...... 123 21,029 
> a 119 18,881 
Popular Science Monthly. 121 18,494 
Field & Stream.......... 122 = 17,49 
House Beautiful ........ 105 = 16,320 
MEE Skénsnntecdncess 97 15,434 
National Sportsman ..... 84 = 12,057 
SY SD ws accceuees 77 ~—-:11,035 
Illustrated World (pg.).. 47 10,697 
Outers’ Recreation ...... 71 ~=10,256 
Scientific American ..... 59 10,09 
Forest & Stream......... 53 7,646 
Extension Magazine ..... 43 7,472 
Association Men ........ 46 6,470 
I i ca ainlog wien es 37 5,536 
Garden Magazine ....... 38 5,320 
a ee ee 34 4,911 


International Studio (Oct.) 31 4,410 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Columns Lines 
MacLean’s (2 Oct. issues) 218 38,202 
Canadian Home Journal.. 142 24,888 


Everywoman’s. World ... 125 21,926 
Western Home Mo. (Oct.) 116 21,048 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 86 12,435 
Canadian Magazine ..... 54 12,0% 
Le Camadionme .....cccce 58 10,150 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
OCTOBER WEEKLIES 
October 1-7 Columns Lines 

Saturday Evening Post. 234 39,84 


Town & Country....... 107 18,097 
Literary Digest ....... &2 12,562 
American Weekly ..... 40 «10,998 
DE Gnaweteeassianes 43 7,355 
RN. wc cccnesencesce 49 7,209 
American Legion Weekly 37 5,339 
DE Git cendk deans nies 34 4,9% 
Christian Herald ...... 23 3,982 


Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 15 3,446 
Independ’t & W’kly Rev. 23 3,425 


Youth’s Companion ... 18 3,106 
New Republic ........ 19 2,866 
Scientific American ... 16 2,791 
ae eer 15 2,704 
DE ct 9a0crinwbknas 16 2,282 
CEN 6. csccsesace 13 1,861 
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Leslie’s 


Judge 
October 8-14 


Saturday Evening Post. 


Literary D 
Town & Co 
American V 
Forbes 
Nation 


Christian Herald 


Outlook 


Argosy-All-Story 


Collier’s 
Youth’s Co 
Life 


American Legion Weekly 





Columns 


Columns 


igest 


untry 


Veekly 


(pg.).. 


mpanion 


New Republic ........ 


Independ’t & W’kly Rev. 


Leslie’s .. 
DE wens 
Churchman 


Scientific American 


October 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post. 267 


Columns 


Town & Country. 
American Weekly 


Literary D'gest 


Forbes 


Independ’t & W’kly Rev. 


Outlook 
Collier’s 


\merican Legion Weekly 


Life , 
Christian H 


erald 


Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 
Youth’s Companion .. 


Churchman 
Nation 

New Repub 
Scientific A 
Leslie’s 
Judge 


October 22-28 


ae) tee ce us 
merican 


Columns 


Saturday Even‘ng Posi. 
American Weekly 


New Repub 
Outlook 


lic 


Literary Digest 


American Le 


egion Weekly 


Christian Herald 
Independ’t & W’kly Rev 


Collier’s 
Nation 


Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 


Life 
Churchman 
Leslie’s 


Youth’s Companion... 


Judge 
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s 
Lines 

1,214 

1,062 


Lines 
45,587 
17,149 


Lines 
47,202 
10,477 
10,081 
9,865 
9,358 
6.498 
4,784 
3,217 


Churchman 
Collier’s 


Judge 
Totals for October 
Evening Post.1259 
eweink 223 61,361 


Saturday 


Forbes ... 
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October 29-31 
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Columns Lines 


Saturday Evening Post. 211 35,935 


American Weekly 


Literary Digest 


Independ’t & W’kly Rev. 53 7,622 


Christian Herald 


Argosy-All-Story 


Leslie’s 


American Weekly 
Literary Digest ..... 
Town & Country 
RE vccndundbaseuus 
ww 1 =e 
Independ’t & W’kly Rev. 146 21,017 
coe 20,693 
American Legion Weekly 128 18,389 
ah 17,745 


Christian Herald 


ehaced 58 16,027 
een 61 9,320 
s00 SO 2,820 
(pg.).. 12 2,742 
ee ae 2,068 
cere 10 1,801 
sae ae 1,703 
ae 4 680 


Columns Lines 
214,103 


394 59,988 


soos 29S) — 


180 26,530 


as | 








New Republic 


Argosy-All-Story 
RAED ccccccce 
eee 


Life 


Youth’s Companion 


Churchman 


Leslie’s 


*Scientific American 


Judge . 
*3 issues. 


(pg.).. 67 
84 
98 
93 


61 


cocns & 
seeve 61 


29 


33 


15,159 
14,422 
13,827 
13,405 
10,473 
9,267 
8,752 
4,957 
4,745 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 

FICATIONS 

Columns Lines 

1. Ladies’ Home Journal. 390 


15. Atlantic Monthly 
16. Red Book .. : 
Rev. of Reviews (pg.) 112 
Jour. 142 
(pg.).. 109 


18. Canadian Home 
. World’s Work 
20. Delineator ...... 


1. Science & Invention.. 

2. Everywoman’s World.. 125 
3. Western Home 
24. Normal Instructor 
25. McCall's 


2. Harper’s Bazar ...... 241 
3. Pop. Mechanics (pg.). 173 
4. Good Housekeeping... 268 
i - ‘wieiainvedca= 56m ee 212 
Es inn one wu eeele« 242 
7. Woman’s Home Comp. 199 
8. Country Life ........ 191 

Wee GOP sccsancse- Eee 
10. Arts & Decoration.... 179 
Si. GAIT 60s x ccansons 207 
12. Pictorial Review .. 147 
3. House & Garden.. 180 

Physical Culture 195 


(pg.) 120 


186 


142 
149 


Mthly. 116 


123 


103 


66,336 
40,644 
38,922 
38,343 











0, 192r 


Lines 
35,935 
16,027 
9,320 
7,622 
2,820 
2,742 
2,068 
1,801 
1,703 
680 
Lines 
14,103 
61,361 
59,988 
49,665 
26,530 
22,097 
21,017 
0,693 
8,389 
17,745 
5,159 
4,422 
3,827 
3,405 
0,473 
9,267 
8,752 
4.957 
4,745 


rIs- 


ines 
336 
|,644 
922 


,616 
722 
830 
17) 
174 


604 
64/ 
023 
748 
223 
388 
909 
54 
74 
26 
48 
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Actual Photograph of Audience at Rivoli Theatre, 


Portland, Oregon. | 


““Here’s Your Audtence!’’ 


AMILY interest in photoplays means 
| Family interest in the leading general 
| magazine of the photoplay industry. 


Photoplay Magazine is not creating a 
market. It is filling a natural demand. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
Cc. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 


Eastern Office 
25 West 45th Street 
New York City 


| Western Office 
350 North Clark Street 








Chicago 











| 
| 
| 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 


NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Nov. 10, 1921 


























1921 1920 1919 1918 Totals 
SPEER EY ea 29,604 62,514 61,498 31,996 185,612 
TE sedeuveseeene 26,748 42,027 38,932 22,485 130,192 
Review of Review.s........ 25,223 37,150 33,600 21,740 117,713 
WROTE WOOEE occ cccccecce 24,609 37,462 30,737 20,832 113,640 
Cosmopolitan ...........+. 17,387 32,960 38,969 21,609 110,925 
Atlantic Monthly 26,957 34,552 28,992 17,124 107,625 
Physical BNO scxcects 28,023 27,910 31,889 15,015 102,837 
DEE i008 494.0.066400066% 19,248 26,544 31,472 18,816 96,080 
EY GEO w:0:0-000-0600 <7 15,193 27,337 28,116 16,800 87,446 
PE cctndcenedadaaee 16,548 27,888 26,796 15,144 86,376 
DE csccsseseavees 9,817 25,637 32,238 16,868 84,560 
ke dale ide ewe kad 15,331 24,176 22,547 11,505 73,559 
ei cenlindeenn amas 18,262 24,418 18,744 10,401 71,825 
Motion Picture Magazine... 13,752 20,039 22,882 10,520 67,193 
eee 11,500 19,267 23,602 8,457 62,826 
Hearst’s International ..... 7,952 19,193 21,806 12,109 61,060 
DE os46¢c60c0000006 x 16,725 30,200 11,059 57,984 
SE dtbitcaewsekh nsdn 12,334 21,406 x 12,426 $46,166 
PL 6.666606-00000.0% 6,678 10,192 16,100 7,146 40,116 
Boys’ Magazine ........... 7,854 9,521 14,014 8,723 40,112 
Everybody’ Sy) Gkiensthewonene4 *3,191 11,509 15,291 6,851 36,842 
RE a 4,704 9,408 10,304 6,958 31,374 
Current Opinion .......... *7,322 *9,408 x ,738 t19; 468 
*New size. xIssue omitted. 
tThree-year-total. 348,237 577,243 578,729 327,322 1,831,531 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues).......... 72,751 127,149 144,160 83,282 427,342 
Ladies’ Home Journal...... *66,336 96,771 102,271 61,246 326,624 
Pictorial Review .......... 29,580 72,875 68,755 36,338 207,548 
Good Housekeeping ....... 38,343 63,684 67,729 37,445 207,201 
Woman’s Home Companion. *33,830 65,127 64,916 33,172 197,045 
DP cscwcadenneecées 4,254 57,189 50,844 28,047 160,334 
Te GEE 6 ossccecees 40,644 64,25 x 9,602  %$144,504 
+Designer & Woman’s Mag. *19,082 44,776 34,721 21,017 119,596 
EEE civatnevensevenees *20,743 *32,070 *23,580 16,763 93,156 
Modern Priscilla .......... 19,328 25,272 17,289 8,970 70,859 
People’s Home Journal..... *14,620 24,560 18,782 10,980 68,942 
Woman’s World ........... 12,561 16,923 12,493 6,255 48,232 
People’s Popular Monthly... 11,417 13,838 13,145 6,678 45,078 
ONS POE *10,114 12,285 10,774 6,483 39,656 
Mother’s Magazine ........ 5,018 15,980 10,892 7,280 39,170 
418, 621 732 757 640, 351 403,558 2,195,287 
*New size. }Two magazines now coutbined. xIssue omitted. {Three-year-total. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
ES Bieta 34,722 56,228 64,319 43,092 198,361 
Popular Mechanics ....... 38,922 50,228 53,760 28,714 171,624 
_ — - {a ee 31,174 52,534 51,192 33,492 168,392 
SR ee 32,171 38,304 35,388 19,656 125,519 
House & Garden.......... 28,640 37,087 29,118 13,396 108,241 
Scientific American ....... *10,096 **26,801 39,478 $30,240 106,615 
| SS eee pret *15,434 21,474 20,160 12,471 69,539 
Popular Science Monthly... *18,494 *25,240 x 24,438 $68,172 
Field & Stream ........<« 17,496 15,941 16,634 8,931 59,002 
House Beautiful .......... 16,320 18,441 10,347 6,160 51,268 
National Sportsman ...... *12,057 *13,067 *14,438 7,138 46,700 
a =e 11,035 9,649 10,300 6,864 37,848 
Outers’-Recreation ........ 10,256 8,443 8,549 6,032 33,280 
a ee 4,911 5,469 7,981 6,247 24,608 
281,728 378,906 361,664 246,871 1,269,169 
*New size. xIssue omitted. {Three-year total. +4 weekly issues. **5 weekly issues. 
a (5 OCTOBER ISSUES) 
Saturday Evening Post. 103 358,787 304,198 198,514 1,075,602 
Literary Digest ........... 259.988 155,928 190,886 187.396 394.198 
ZOGR & COmetry .cccccces $49,665 79,654 $73,083 $50,775 253,177 
American Weekly ........ 61,361 54,656 26,648 7,056 149,721 
STD cnnchesssecescese *14,422 *66,746 §*20,870 144,092 146,130 
RR ere errs 8,752 35,245 142,416 132,293 118,706 
Christian Herald ......... 20,693 38,405 435,445 422,456 116,999 
Ee Seraenr 126,530 $31,730 **28,272 $22,791 109,323 
Scientific American ...... $*4,957 *37,274 %*36,776 30,197 109,204 
Se sixeutatnunsGoensnens $13,405 130,417 $29,093 119,523 92,438 
473,876 888,842 687, 687 515,093 2,565,498 
GRAND TOTALS ... 1,522,462 2,577.748 2,268,431 1,492,844 7,861,485 


New size. Three issues. 


tFour issues. 


**T wo issues. 


§One issue. 
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Serious Reading 


and 


Serious Buying 








HAULLUSQNAUUOALLAOANGUEOUDOUATUAOUGU RETA TAAAAAA UAHA 


TT 





HERE are two kinds of 

people—those who think 
what other people think for 
them—and those who think 
for themselves. The former 
never come to a real conclusion 
about anything—neither have 
they convictions. Serious 
reading means serious thinking 
—if your product is worth while 
it means serious buying—that 
is, with conviction; then— 
you’ve made a good sale. 





eer tri 





The Atlantic Monthly 


Member of Quality Group 
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The Little 


HILE the Schoolmaster has 

always been a believer in the 
right sort of prize contests as 
sales stimulators, he has also been 
perfectly aware of the dynamite 
that lurks in the contest idea. 

One trouble arises from the 
disgruntled contestant who is 
sure that it was rank favoritism 
on the part of the judges that 
has caused his entry to be de- 
feated. There is another danger 
—and this is less understood— 
from the contestant who does not 
realize the enormity of the judges’ 
task and grows impatient at the 
delay. 

The Rieser Company, maker of 
Venida Hair Nets, -recently held 
a word building contest in which 
58,631 women were entered. Very 
few if any of the contestants 
have any idea of the number of 
entries or the enormity of the 
work required to judge so many 
replies. 

* * * 

The company, with this in mind, 
has sent a four-page printed fold- 
er to each contestant. The first 
page is taken up with a letter, 
while the second and third pages 
are spent in impressing on the 
mind of the recipient the size of 
the contest and the eminence and 
fairness of the judges. The last 
page shows the Venida office and 
lists the newspapers and maga- 
zines in which the results of the 
contest will be published. 

The first page, however, is the 
significant part. It not only takes 
care of the impatient contestant 
but prepares the unfortunate for 
the stiff jolt that is coming later. 
Here are some extracts: 

“Dear Madam: 

“T imagine you are rather im- 
patient to hear the results of the 
Venida Word Building Contest, 
to which you were good enough 
to give much of your time and 
attention. 

“Just think of going over every 
word in 58,631 lists and you can 
about measure the amount of 














Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


work involved, particularly when 
the judges are so very careful in 
their task of giving each list an 
equal measure of attention and 
consideration. 


“Yes, indeed, 58,631 intelligent 


American women entered the 
contest. Every one had the same 
chance to win and I am sure that 
every one put forth her best ef- 
forts to do so. Few things would 
please me so much as to be abie 
to give every contestant a prize, 
but for obvious reasons which 
you can readily understand this 
is impossible. 

“Announcement of results will 
be published very shortly in the 
papers and magazines which are 
listed on the last page, and 
through all dealers who sell 
Venida Hair Nets.” 

This letter is not only mighty 
good advertising—but it will go 
a long way to convince buyers 
that the company is really inter- 
ested in their trade. 

* *k * 


Every forward looking member 
of the class, very likely, has his 
eyes and ears wide open for that 
new item or service on which he 
can build his own business. Truth 
to tell, constant vigilance is nec- 
essary, for these longed-for dis- 
coveries lie hidden in the most 
unusual places. 

This thought is occasioned by 
reading of the recent death of 
John Boyd Dunlop. Mr. Dun- 
iop’s contribution to the industrial 
world is the pneumatic tire. His- 
tory has it that Dunlop’s son com- 
plained, off and on, of the jars 
he got when riding to school on 
his bicycle. Being of an inven- 
tive turn of mind Dunlop took a 
rubber hose and applied it to the 
hard-shod wheels of the bicycle. 
To that humble beginning the 
tremendous pneumatic tire indus- 
try of today owes its origin. 

Similar instances could be 
quoted, such as that of Pyrex 
ware, the cooking properties of 
which were discovered by a 
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No Pedestals 


We have no exalted personages 
who grant interviews to a fa- 
vored few. We employ no 
oracles able to revolutionize an 
industry while you wait. 


Since we are short on genius, we 
are long on hard-hitting, practi- 
calmen. This policy makes up 
in soundness what it lacks in 
showiness. Many business men 
seem to prefer it. 


Our present volume of business 
is the largest in six years of 
rapid growth. 


Write for these booklets: 
‘“‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


“Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores”’ 


*‘Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


“(ROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ Members Members 
American Associaton National Outdoor Advtg. Bureau 
Advertising Agences Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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We Want An 


Advertising 
Manager 


A prominent New York 
retail Clothing Organi- 
zation wants a young, 
vigorous, thoroughly .ex- 
perienced advertising 
manager who can write 
strong, virile, interesting 
Men’s Clothing Copy. 
Apply giving experience, 
history and 

tions, Box D.A. 
Printers’ Ink. 


qualifica- 
234, care 











You Busy 
Advertising 
Managers 


WHO haven’t time to look after 
all the little details which, however, 
need close attention to insure the 
complete success of your plans— 


HERE’S a man who can be of 
real assistance to you. 

_AT present he’s an_assistant art 
director in a large retail corporation, 
handling a volume of detail work 
such as supervision of studio, file 
room, Photostat room, Desatype ma- 
chine, etc.—Has handled the engrav- 
ing end of things and, having spent 
time in a plant, is familiar with the 
rocess of photo-engraving.—Makes 
ayouts, too. 

HAS also had agency-merchandising 
experience resulting in a knowledge 
of sales-promotion and distribution 
methods. 

ADVANCEMENT too slow in 
present position, therefore the desire 
for a change. 

AGE 26,—single,—Christian. 
SALARY in keeping with ability. 


“E. H.,” Box 239, Printers’ Ink 
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Corning Glass Works foreman’s 
wife. The late Mr. Dunlop’s his. 
tory alone, however, ought to be 
sufficient incentive for business 
men to look around to see whether 
there is not a gold mine right in 
their own front ards. 
” 


Automobile manufacturing 
plants are generally regarded as 
representing almost the zenith of 
factory efficiency. Efficiency en- 
gineers and others are kept on 
the payroll of these organizations 
for the sole purpose of keeping 
waste down to a minimum. 

And yet the unshaven, overalled 
workman, doing nothing but 
punch holes, day in and day out, 
in a sheet of metal, can often 
give the management a pointer 
or two which the scientifically 
trained mind has overlooked. The 
Franklin Automobile Company 
just discovered this. Prizes to- 
talling $3,600 were offered for 
the best suggestions that would 
help reduce the cost of manufac- 
turing the Franklin without im- 
pairing its quality. 

In six months over 1,200 sug- 
gestions were handed in. What 
is more important, slightly more 
than 500 were found to be prac- 
tical and were adopted. 

The Schoolmaster has often 
wondered what the man at the 
bench or lathe thinks as he goes 
through his daily grind. Some- 
times, as the Franklin experience 
shows, it pays to find out. 

* * * 


In a direct-mail advertisement 
for the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, recently held a 
Springfield, Mass., there was a 
brief account of a new twist to 
an old trick that in the School- 
master’s opinion is worthy of the 
attention of the class, and so he 
passes it on verbatim: 

“A Detroit Florist, recently 
sent a very beautiful lithographed 
letter to a select list of custom- 
ers. Accompanying the letter 
was a reminder card, carrying 
the following message: 

“ ‘Name —— Phone — Address— 

















Wife’s Birthday—————Mother's 
Birthday————_Weedding _ Anni- 
versary- Other Anni- 
versaries— 














— 
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eman’s 
Y's his- — 
to be 
a . 
«= | | Exceptional Opportunity for 
ai PY MAN of First Rank 
we TH CO of First Ran 
ith of 
4 p A Philadelphia agency of highest standing has available 
ations a copy position so desirable that only a top-notcher in the 
"<pIng copy field will be considered to fill it. 
ralled The man we employ will be given a liberal salary from 
x but the start. He will have the fullest co-operation of an 
A. alert, congenial organization, He will find the accounts 
vinter a constant challenge to the best he has. As soon as he 
—~ proves himself capable, he will be appointed COPY 
.pany CHIEF, with entire supervision of the Copy Department. 
s to- This agency commands a goodly volume of business, 
on embracing diversified accounts, many of national impor- 
afac- tance, The company is known as one of the livest and 
a fastest-growing agencies in the country. Every depart- 
sug- ment head will have unlimited opportunity to advance 
Vhat with the agency’s success. 
ee The man to fill this responsible position is probably 
between 28 and 38 years old. He must have a sound 
. education and a wide range of interests. He must have 
oes natural writing ability plus a highly-developed instinct 
yme- for sales appeal. 
— He must have the ability to stimulate and direct the 
men under him. He must be prolific in practical IDEAS. 
lent He must be versatile enough to produce appropriate adver- 
“— tising covering a wide range of subjects. 
$a In addition, he must be seasoned, but not in a mental 
ob rut; he must possess creative imagination without being . 
the temperamental. He must have a clean-cut record of ' 
he success. 
tly Written applications for this position will be carefully 
red considered in strictest confidence. Personal interviews 
~ will be granted on the basis of applications received. State 
ng | fully everything that will help us to gauge your ability. 
Include a photograph, if possible. Please submit samples 
" of work; they will be returned in good order. Address 
al “R. C.,” Box 231, Printers’ Ink. 
ni- 
































Increased Sales— 
Better Profits— 


Both result from experienced adminis- 
tration of sales and advertising. Here’s 
a man with fifteen years’ successful ad 
vertising experience in New York City. 


Now employed, but wants to change. 
He will bring to your business new 
ideas, productive energy and sound mer- 


chandising knowledge. Address **‘Wood,”’ 
Box 237, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Seek Between the covers 






A we \g \ of THE MAILBAG 
Sa, Ny, \\ There are, each month, from six to 
Wr 4, (\. twelve fimely, inspirational, real- 
Wee \\. fact articles vitally interesting to 

\\ the reader who uses-or needs- 


You can have the benefit 
of others’ experience. 
oS AF UV Subscription $2.00 per Yr. 
MAILBAG PUBLISHING CO., 12001) W. 9th St, Cleveland 


ACTIVE PARTNER | 


with INITIATIVE, PEP and CASH. 
A man who knows a good, live ad- 
vertising proposition when he sees it. 
We have merely skimmed the surface 
of New York, and can show over 
$25,000 of business in the past 30 
days. 


“ee ce > 


Our profits average over 25% on each 


sale. 


Write for details and an appoint- 
ment. 


Address 

Printers’ : 

Technical Advertising 
Manager 


Wanted by manufacturer of 
Electrical Product located in 
New Jersey within an hour’s 
ride of New York. Technical 
education desirable, but not es- 
sential. Applicant must have 
had sufficient advertising ex- 
perience, however, to produce 
good copy. Send samples of 
your work if possible. Address 
“F, P.,” Box 233, care of P. I. 
The Complete 


ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK 


The greatest little advertising 
encyclopxdia ever published. 

Packed full of vital facts, advice 

and lessons on copy, type, en- 

graving, electrotypes, illustrat- 

ing, house-organs, booklets, 

catalogs, letters, and all kinds of gen- 
eral, street car, outdoor and mail-order 
advertising. 413 pages. 148 illustrations. 
One dollar brings it to you. Money back 
if desired. International Correspondence 
Schools, Box 7153-B, Scranton, Pa. 


— 2." 
Ink. 


Box 238, care of 
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“*(Mail this card to us. We yilj 
file it and remind you a few days 
before above dates. This tei 
minder places you under no obj. 
gation.)’ 

“This is one of the cleverest 
means of doing business that has 


come to our attention in a long fit 


time. The card has been rp. 
turned to this company in droves 
for the very excellent reason tha 
it sounds a real note of unusal 
service of the type the average 
executive to whom it was sent is 
glad to avail himself.” 


* * * 

The Schoolmaster has jus 
heard an amusing story that 
might be called “It takes an aé- 
vertising man to spot an adyer- 
tising man.” He passes it o 
with the admonition that the 
members of the class, form their 
own observation on the ability of 
agency executives to keep their 
eyes open. 

A certain able copy writer ina 
New York advertising agency i 
search of a home, advertised hi 
need in large space in the clas- 
fied columns of a suburban new- 
paper in this manner: 

“T Neep a BatH 
and five other rooms about Octe 
ber Ist. There are just my wit 
and I. An apartment on one flow 
of a two-family house, near th 
station and in a decent neighbor 
hood would be the thing. Rent 
profiteers will save their time and 
mine by ignoring this. Write 
fully. Box E. X. C., care Argus." 

Did he get his bath and five 
other rooms? No, But he didget 
the following interesting letter 
from the vice-president of another 
New York advertising agency: 


al 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


Some of our printing 
elaborate and some of it 8 
simple; but it is always 
good. We have found that 
pride in craftsmanship with 
out frills pays. 
A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New Yes 
Near Times Square BRYant 01 
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. Wewiy§ “I’m not at all interested in 


few dayfour need of a bath or other 
This rewoms! If, however, you include America wmberman 


+ no obi. fmong your pursuits in life the 


grofession— of copy writing, it’s Published in CHICAGO 
cleveres: Amite possible that an interview 
that has might accrue to our mutual bene- ities REA par ed 
d it A. B.C. 
ee! is cut or sold. 


been r.§ “I shall be glad to make an 
n droves (appointment with you if you will 


” =| 
ason tha gelephone me. Section yumell, to 
+ tne! a ne Richey Data Ser- 
Nusual vice—with its indispen- 

















average [New. Campaigns from Jules P. alte ianation’ on 
S$ sent is Storm & Sons eran advertising and sales conditions that 
‘ te 4 a the country’s most prominent executives are 
The Jules P. Storm & Sons, adver = 
ising agency of New York, will shortly using. Low Was a — 
_ tart an advertising campaign in maga- rite Jor Suleun 
aS just ly 4 Pediae Mites sak _> eum THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
ry that ign in rotagravure sections, daily P. O. Box 101 Indianapolis, Ind. 








$ an ad- newspapers and women’s magazines for 
1 adver. @Hygienal Powder Puff. Both of these 


ae goducts are made py Maurice Levy, e 
+ it on Nee Vork tandard Remedies 


hat th @ Other campaigns that will come from 
-Mihe Storm Agency are: Guerlain, per- 440 S. Dearborn Street, 
rm. thei ; : 
bility of @™es> Paris, using class periodicals; Chicago, Ill., reaches 2,112 
> Ta, sales of may of the 2,468 manufacturers of 


ep their M shirts, New York, mewspapers, and 


Angelus. Lemon Creme, made by Louis P e M di ° 
Philippe, using rotagravure_ sections, roprietary e icines 














ter ma daily newspapers and women’s maga- 
ency M @ zines. —— 
ised bs Automatic Machinery 
> clas R. Lynn Baker with Chambers : : 
Nn news- F Agency Designers Builders 
R. Lynn Baker, who has conducted 
an advertising agency in Shreveport, ILES 
La, has become associated with the 
it Octo Chambers Agency, Inc., New Orleans. 
ny wile He will manage a local service depart- 
“gq ment which has been organized. We design and build Automatic Machines 
ne yo that perform operations of: Assembling, Car- 
ear th e a toning, Counting, Cracking, Corking, Dry- 
igh Ben . Pearson with W orcester ing, Developing, Folding, Forming, Filling, 
1g) ~ Newspaper poet Japanning, Knitting, Laundry, 
ent i Spe aibeling, Manufacturing, Producing, Pack- 
ent 
- econ ¢ — ints ing, Sewing, Special Work, Stamping, 
me and \ , pl ~ y= = ~ ; L. I Pee Tying, Wrapping and Weighing. 
Write § ierchandise ” a ee. “ An Automatic Machine will save time 
, | merchandise service bureau of the ad- and expense in the cost of your production, 
Argus.’@ vertising department of the Telegram- 
id five “ezette, Worcester, Mass HERBERT H. GILES, 105 W. 40th St., New York 








didget# = : = cn 
letter 
— EVENI : ER ALD 
— Leading Evening Newspaper in 
LOS ANGELES 1000 Printed Statem'ts S¥ax84% 4.50 | 1000 8-Page Booklets 6x9 . . 40.00 


ESS Government circulation statement CAMPLES ORES SAMPLES ORES 


for six months prior to Oct. 1, 1921: f- FANTUS CO_ 525 s nearborn st_ CHICAGO 





Reduced Prices for Better Printing 


Catalogs at Low Prices 
1000 Circulars 6x 9 up from . $6.00 
1000 Circulars 9x12 up from. 9.50 
1000 Circulars 12:18 up from. 18.00 
1000 8-Page Booklets 3x6% . 25.00 
1000 8-Page Bookiets 4x9 . . 35.00 








1000 Printed Cards 2¥ex4 . . 4.50 
1000 Printed Billheads S¥2x8¥2 4.50 
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Direct Mail Advertising | 


reduces cost of selling. POSTAGE 
MAGAZINE—published monthly—tells 
how to write Sales-Producing Letters, 
Circulars, Booklets, House Magazines. 
Send $2.00 for 12 months’ subscription. 


POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
The Complete Book on Engraving 


printing and related (35) subjects 
“Commercial Engraving and 
Printing’ (850 pgs.; over 1500 
illstns.) tells how to prepare copy ; 
how to choose method of reproduc- 
tion, paper, plates, color harmo- 
nies, and hundreds of other helpful 
suggestions. Write for prospectus, 
approval offer and payment plan. 
Commercial Engraving Pub. Co. 
. DA indianapolis, Ind. 





Dept. 
WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 


The Search- Light 
Anything You Want to Know 
A Special Service Organization—F ounded in 1895 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 
A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman, 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL.D., Litt.D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York. (Editor-in-Chief 


New Business Publications C 
Just off the press. Published 








to sell at 25c each or $1.50. 

Cover Business Administration, 
Advertising, Accounting, Parcel Post Mer- 
chandizsing, Selling and Federal Taration. 
Education in themselves. Valuable, instruc- 
tive, helpful. All prepaid, to introduce our 
Business Service and Courses, for only 25c. 
Your opportunity. 


Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mohammed Went to the Mountain! 


And now, with the soft times over, we have to 
go after business. This is no time to hesitate. 
The Christmas boom breaks soon—1922 fol- 
lows with rewards for positive effort. I will 
give your assignment my undivided attention, 
whether it be a little ad of cnly a “‘stickful’’ 
or a national campaign. 
WILLIAM H. DOYLE 
idrertising and Business Literature 


16 West 46th St., New York. Bryant 2283. 


That New System You 
Want to Install 


NOW IS THE TIME to place your order for 
new forms to be used in billing, purchasing, 
stockkeeping, or in the factory or office you 
have in mind, so you can install same on Jan. 
Ist. Intelligent co-operation and suggestions 
offered in the designing of same. 

Good work, careful attention to details; de- 
liveries when promised; reasonable prices. 

Send for our representative before placing 
your next order. 


PEERLESS MANIFOLD BOOK CO. 
10 Barclay St., New York. 
Phone Barclay 4483. 











Southern College Advertise 
Why It Exists 


Colleges and universities of Ameriq 
are seldom given to the use of adve 
tising as a means of expressing the 
beliefs on conditions and events, 
Southern college, Centenary College, d 
Shreveport, La., in full-page newspape 
space, has unmistakably stated the rq 
sons for its existence. 

Copy that asks “Shall Gold Now Dk 
throne God?” starts with the stay 
ment: “The Spaniard Searched fy 
Gold—The Pilgrim for God,” and eg. 
tinues: 

“*Why is South America, with i 
wonderful resources and climate, » 
backward as compared to the Unite 
States?’ asked the President of th 
Argentine Republic. 

“*Because the Spaniards came 
quest of Gold,” he continued, “whk 
the Pilgrim Fathers came in quest o 
God.” 

““Because the Spaniards were trader, 
gold hunters, grasping wealth grabber 
they left behind them a mongrel peopk 
and a group of unstable, revolutionary, 
turbulent, superstition-ridden little states 
which depend upon America for proter 
tion. 

“Because the Pilgrims came for cop 
science and not for conquest—for Go 
and not for Gold—they shaped th 
greatest Republic on earth and made 
the moral leader of the world. 

“The Christian note has departe 
from our secularized educational inst 
tutions, Around the world we are calle 
a commercialized people. 

“Shall Gold dethrone God in Ame 
ica? Have we decided that, after al, 
the Spaniards were right and the Pi 
grims were wrong? ie we ready t 
reject the policy which made us great- 
to adopt the policy which made or 
neighbors puny? 

“The hope of America lies in tk 
production ef strong men and woma 
through the medium of the Christa 
college. Thus we may transmute Golf 
into character. Thus we may conting 
the quest for God. 

“Centenary College’s charter, writte 
eighty years ago, embodies all of tk 
above American ideals. The board @ 
Centenary now and always is pledge 
to perpetuate these principles of Amer 
ican right, justice and—liberty. Ce 
tenary will grow and change physical} 
as the advancing times may demand, bt 
its spirit, which is its charter, will t 
main unchanged. Send your boys a 
girls to this American college. Sei 
your dollars and join this Ameria 
work.” 




















Contains hundreds) 
of heads, leads, unique phrases, etc, 
from leading ads of month. Big help 
copy writers. Monthly 50c, $5 yearly. Ad- 
dress (on business stat’n’y) “‘A-D” Syndi- 
cate Service, 608-A, 10 S. La Salle, Chicage 
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each insertion. No order accepted for 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; 








-_ 
¢ Classified Advertisements 


Classified advertisements in “Printers’ INK” 


cost fifty-five cents a line for 
less than two dollars and seventy-five 


Final Closing Monday Morning 














HELP WANTED 


Expert Typographer and Layout Man 
wanted by large printing establishment 
in Western New York. Give age, ex- 
perience and salary wanted. Address 
Expert Typographer, Box 709, P. I 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County distributors wanted; write to- 
day. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


COPY MAN OF HIGH RANE 
Page 171 of this issue outlines a copy 
opportunity seldom offered. It merits the 
serious consideration of the few really 
big copy men in the advertising business. 


Printing Salesman 
with clientele. Old-established firm 
with attractive offer. Address Box 733, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

















Visualizer and Layout Man 
Wanted by New York Agency. Must 
have merchandising ideas and be enough 
of an artist to prepare hand lettering, 
attractive roughs and other minor jobs. 
Address Box 720, Printers’ Ink. 


ALERT MAN 
with vision to plan new service for 
textile association and personality to sell 
it to members. Must understand com- 
pilation and value of statistics. Experi- 
ence in cost calculation and time study 
work desirable. Advancement for one 
producing results. State age, former 
employers and salary. Box 727, P. I. 


HIGH-GRADE 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
wanted at once for Eastern Canadian 
Morning, Evening and Weekly News- 
papers in town of six thousand inhabi- 
tants. Applicants must be result pro- 
ducers, and have thorough knowledge of 
Promotion Work, Country Dealers, City 
Carriers, Street and Cash Sales, and the 
clerical organization of same. Apply, 
with full particulars, to Box 705, care 

of Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR WANTED 


for one of the oldest Home and 
Farm Journals in Eastern Canada. 
Only those thoroughly experi- 
enced and qualified to take en- 
tire charge need apply with full 
particulars to Box 706, care of 














Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Understudy to Sales Man- 
ager for large manufacturing plant in 
Middle West. Age about 32. College 
training with some salesmanship or fac- 
tory experience desired. Box 708, P. I. 





Account Executive who can actually se- 
cure several accounts for small, high- 
grade agency. Every opportunity for 
initiative and working out own ideas, 
assisted but not hampered by the expe- 
rience of the agency. Box 715, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted 

Experienced Executive and Organizer 
capable take complete charge of adver- 
tising and publishing business (Estab- 
lished N. Y. Corporation) as President 
or Vice-President. Should be in position 
invest a few thousand dollars, secured. 
Very substantial remuneration, profits. 
For interview write Box 223, I. 


Copy Writer For 
Evening Newspaper 


A first-class newspaper in a city of 
500,000, near New York, wants a live 
man who can write and lay out advertis- 
ing copy. Write, stating age, experience 
and salary expected. Address Box 717, 
Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED 
THREE HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN 
with printing and lithograph experience, 
by one of the oldest, largest and_best- 
equipped plants on the Pacific Coast. 
This offers an unusual opportunity to 


men who have advertising ideas with 
ability to use them to develop and 
close worth-while printing and _ litho- 
graph accounts. nclose photograph, 
giving resent and past connections 
for references and_ salary wanted. 
Address The Union Lithograph Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California. 





WANTED—ADVERTISING 
SOLICITORS 

A Boston afternoon newspaper has an 
opening for display advertising solici- 
tors. Salary grabbers or camouflage 
artists will waste their time answering 
this ad. If you are an experienced 
advertising salesman, a go-getter ready 
to sell the best medium in Boston on 
its merit. write only to C. Sherwood, 
care of Benjamin & Kentnor Company. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Tell 
me all about your experience and suc- 
cess and salary expected. This is a real 
opportunity for men who make good. 
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SOLICITOR WANTED 
A well-known firm of Special Represen- 
tatives has an opening for a live, ener- 
getic solicitor. Prefer man with previous 
experience or with newspaper or agency 
experience, State age, salary expected 
and full a in first letter. tox 
735, Printers’ Ink 

Wanted, at Eldorado, by one of 
largest independent oil refining 
panies in the midcontinent field, young 
man, preferably under thirty, as corre 
spondent in tank car sales department; 
should be qualified and willing to call 
on trade personally when requested. 
We want a man who can grow and 
assume added seapensibilities. Gite 
complete details first letter, including 
references, experience, education, age 
and salary expected. Address Sales Man- 
ager, Personal Drawer, 1127, Eldorado, 
Kansas. 


WE ARE LOOKING 
FOR AN 
EXCEPTIONAL MAN 


This man must be one of those rare 
birds who can not only plan and prepare 
advertising that brings dollar for dollar 





the 
com- 





returns, but he must also be able to go 
out and sell the advertising plan he has 
developed. 

The man we want likes to sell, and 


has proven by his past record that he 
can sell advertising. 

We would prefer to have him familiar 
with the woman’s wear field and the 
methods of merchandising therein He 
is not going to fall into a soft berth 
This job requires imagination, initiative, 
and lots of backbone. He must be will 
ing to go out and pound the | seam 
1S 


and dig up new business—blazing 
own trails and creating advertisers in 
the field that is fertile if cultivated 


intensively. 

His earning power will be limited only 
by his ability, and a splendid future 
with the most powerful trade magazine 
in its field awaits the right man. Box 
713, Printers’ Ink: 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Advertising Literature of all kinds pre- 
pared. All details handled, including 
preparation of copy, art work, engrav- 
ing, printing, etc. We specialize in small 
jobs. High-class work. ree prices. 
BETTER BUSINESS SERVICE 25 W. 
42nd Street. New York. 


FOR $25.00 


Your inch display goes in 210 Country 
weeklies! 100 N. Y¥., 47 Pa., 10 Conn., 
53 N. J. Every line is read in a country 
weekly. Great mail-order buyers house- 
hold articles and special preparations. 
Copy written free. Sales letters, $15. 
LAWRENCE F. DEUTZMAN 
Syndicate Advertising 
507 Fifth Avenue 
It PAYS to advertise if you don’t 
PAY TOO MUCH! 
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WANTED—25,000 to 50,000 
Addressograph plates; also large cabinet, 
drawers and an F-2 late model machine 
What have you to offer? Autom tin 
Products Corp., _Hazleton, , Pa, oa 






Ss 
Distinctive business cards, letterheads 
wedding and other announcement 
engraving and embossed effects, NOx. 
PL ATE ENGRAVING COMPAnYy } 
West_ 56th St. Tel. Circle 3959, 

——__ 
Advertising Manager soon to become 
associated with live Springfield, Mass, 
agency can handle a few small accounts 
Monthly retainer or straight commisig 
basis For menace: write Box 797 
Printers’ In! 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO, 
New York ( ity 
House-organs, folders, booklets, ete, 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for nrany years can tae 
additional work. High-class; 
livery, close co-operation. 


P RE SS, Ww ashing ston, N. J. 








prom 


feminine intuition combined vith 
genuine merchandising ability 


AMA WOMAN 
My home is my usorkshop 


Madeleine Kelly Purcell_ Advertising 
348 West 118th Street New York 
seven years’ unusc.ally varied ied eqpuem 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Adv. Man—Exp. in publishing 
business; understands house-organs, cop 
plans, layouts, direct mail; employed 
open for Chicago position of greater « 

portunity. Box 716, y. 1, Chicago Oftc 


ADV MAN in Philadelphia 
Well-known Philadelphia advertising mar 
seeks local change. Broad and long ex 

















perience. $4000. Address Box 724, careq 
of Printers’ Ink. 
Proprietary Copy—Writer, testi- 


monials, etc. Experience with sen- 
sational success. $60.00 per week. 
References. Box 711, P. L 


YOUNG, MARRIED 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Where is the agency or manufacturing 
concern with an opening for one wh 
has sown his “wild oats” and is now 
down to BRASS TACKS? One wh 
has written copy with a punch—wh 
has made layouts—and has put acros 
campaigns when business w4s_ rotten 
Well acquainted with marketing am 
merchandising methods. 
Specialist in Direct-by-Mail and news 
paper advertising. 
Jriter of numerous special articles 














Address Box 725, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Editorial or Publicity—College woman, 
experienced advertising and _ editorial, 
thorough knowledge copy writing, make- 
up, now editor trade magazine; executive 
ability, prefers ‘ar in N. Y. Box 
726, Printers’ Ink 





WANTED —Position, by young lady, as 
assistant to advertising manager or copy 
writer in agency on Pacific Coast, South- 
ern California preferred. Agency expe- 
rience; I. C. S. graduate. Address Box 
722, care of Printers’ Ink. 

Mechanical Production Manager 
desires New York agency or manufactur- 
ing connection. College trained, age 25, 
married; thoroughly understands me- 
chanical production and is keen buyer. 
Box 712, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER—LAYOUT MAN 
Rough sketch idea artist, typographical 
arrangements, dummies; broad , & 
(big) advertising agency experience 
writing and visualizing prominent na- 
tional and mail-order campaigns. Piece 
work or 1 or full time. Box 730, P. I 


need a young, aggressive 
business man, 29 years 
old, graduate of a techni- 
cal college, one who is re- 
sourceful, progressive and 
a good mixer? Am _ look- 
ing for a connection where 
a future will be the culmi 
nation of an unlimited sup 
ply of energy put to work. 
Address Box 731, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


AD-MAN 
Young man, 24 years old, with good 
education and two and one-half years’ 
experience creating ideas for and writ 
ing trade journal advertising accounts, 
scheduling advertising, writing sales 
letters and handling advertising office 
correspondence. Would like position 
where salary is substantial, but chance 
for advancement and development of 
ideas in service of a reputable em- 
ployer is more essential. Ohio location 
preferred, but will consider any good 
offer. Box 714, Printers’ Ink 











HAVE YOU A PLACE 


somewhere in your advertising depart 
ment where you can make use of a 
young man whose age is 27, who has 
some advertising experience, whose life 
aim and ambition is ADVERTISING, 
who has creative ideas, who can read, 
write Spanish, and understands the hab 
its, customs and ideas of the people 
who use it, who understands and knows 
the needs of our country folks, because 
he lived and worked with them, who is 
willing to put in long hours of work in 
return for a very small remuneration, 
who can give New York City reference 
as to his character, integrity and habits 
to absolutely satisfy YOU? If you 
have such a vacancy please communicate 
for further particulars or a personal 
interview with Box 113, care the 
Y. M. C. A., Poughkeepsie, N. 
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Who Wants a Writer of clear, direct, 
clean-cut mechanical and technical copy? 

Experienced in farm implements, dairy 
appliances, electrical and mechanical 
lines. First-class commercial photogra- 
pher. Thorough mechanical training. 
Eight years’ selling, 10 years’ advertis- 
ing experience. Employed but looking for 
a bigger opportunity. Box 718, 





Well-known advertising woman 
would like to join middle-sized, 
growing concern. Successful ex- 
ecutive—adaptable. Specializes on 
house organs and direct mail. Not 
out of a job. Worth a good salary. 
Box 729, Printers’ Ink. 


CHIEF EXECUTIVES 


SALES AND ADVERTISING EXECU 
TIVE AVAILABLE FOR AGENCY OR 
MANUFACTURER: Eight years as 
Account Executive in Advertising Agency 
and general sales work. Wish to make 
a connection where results will be ap 
preciated. Have earned $7,500. Salary 
unimportant but future must be interest- 
ing. Married; will go anywhere. Box 
710, Printers’ Ink. 





AN ALL-AROUND 
NEWSPAPER MAN 

We want to communicate with a pub 
lisher who can use a man who has de 
veloped beyond the possibilities we are 
able to offer him. This man has had ex 
perience from devil to managing editor; 
from advertising solicitor to advertising 
manager. He founded a successful ad 
vertising agency. He is the author of 
an Ad-Chart system and an advertising 
course. Will handle a department of a 
large paper or take full charge of a 
daily in a city of 20,000 up. Would take 
a whirl in the trade-paper field. Salary 
not less than $60 per week with op- 
portunity of earning more. Age 39, 
and satisfied with his family. Address 
Advertisers Service Co., 508 Myers 
Bidg., Springfield, Il. 





At Your Command 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Trained as account execu- 
tive. 

7 Years Copy — subjects 
many, and as diverse as in- 
ternational propaganda and 
roach food. 

Agency experience, 4 Years, 
Department Store, 3 Years. 
American, Christian, Age 34. 
Salary, over $4,000. 

Address Box 732, Printers’ Ink. 
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Persistency 





There is one Adver- 
tising Medium that 
persists in delivering 
the message entrusted 
to it, that gets the mes- 
sage over even when 
the reader is disin- 
clined to receive it. 
That medium is OQUT- 
DOOR ADVERTISING. 





Outdoor Advertising~Nation Wide 


NEW YORK 























Ef Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring business 
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Chicago Territory 


Leads in Manufactures 





The above map shows the United 
States divided into 13 logical 
merchandising zones. The chart 
opposite pictures the proportion 
of manufactures produced in each 


cone. 


The Chicago Territory (Zone 7) has long led in popula- 
tion, wealth and value of agricultural products—but was 
second in manufactures. Figures just released by the Fed- 
eral Census prove that this rich market now is ahead of 
the New York Zone, the New England Zone and the 
Pennsylvania Zone in the line where they are strongest. 

When it is realized that The Chicago Tribune reaches 
one-fifth of the families in its rich and enormous market, 
the solid basis of its supremacy as a medium for national 
advertising is apparent. 


Write for the 1921 BOOK of FACTS. 


The Chicago Tribune 


iTHE WORLD'S CREATEST NEWSPAPER] (A 


512 Fifth Ave., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago Haas Bldg., Los Angeles 


























